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TUESDAY, MAY 35, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 

S^BCOMM^TT.. OK E„p,oVM™^ OK 

.NO ^ 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met at 10 a.m. in room 
oSe bSS, Hon. Walter F. Mondale (chairman of the Subcom 

™ft“,e“PSr,s'Wau“ SoSdZ'Mohard S. Schweiker, and 

® c'SSei^taff members presc d: A. Sidney Johnson III, pro- 
fessional staff member; Joein K. Scales, minority couise. 

^ Senator Mondale. The committee will come^^^^^^^ ^ Kenneth 

Our first panel of witne^ses^e^ 

union; and Miss Jane 

°'»d yt;i “XfctnPr’fff Sahie^S morning, and 
we are delighted to have you here. 

statement op KENNETH YOUNG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOK, DEPA^ 
MSLATIOH, AMEKICAN ™DEKATI0H O^BO® A^ 
C0M6RESS OS IHDUSTKIAL OBO-^*a^-^™KS; ACCOmAW 
Tvr-RQ evetyN DUBKOW INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT 
WORKERS UNION; AND ’ MISS JANE O’GRADY, AMALGAMATE 
CLOTHING WORKERS OE AMERICA 

A/fi* Noting. J^^r* Olio-iviTiiiiT. Tr.iipVi W6 

sSiato? Mondale. First of all, 

appreciate . we hear from other witnesses, I think we 
testimony in this aiea. As w®, veoresent the best cross section of 

are beginning to find that it thank vou for your support 

what we must do in this area, and ue ttianK you loi j 

and voLir work* ^ ^ • 

AFL-CIO Department of not believe 

pvnert on comprehensive child development, out i 
it takes an e.vpert to recognize todays problems in this . • 

It taKcs an ^ subcommittee are W1 

ooPdnctS by tba Woman’s Bureau of the Labor Department m 19b5. 

(433) 
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The survey looked into the kind of care provided for the 12.3 million 
children under the age of 14 of this country's working mothers. Among 
other statistics, the survey showed that 46 percent of these children 
were cared for at home, 15 percent by relatives outside the home, 15 
percent by mothers on the job, 8 percent wore left to care for them- 
selves, and only 2 percent were enrolled in any kind of day care 



Today, the situation is much worse. The number cf working 
mothers has almost doubled. The available space in licensed child 
care centers provides for less than 40,000 additional children. 

At the same time, the present welfare crisis has led to an increased 
emphasis in finding jobs for mothers and a decreased interest in pro- 
viding decent care for their children. Far too many people in both the 
executive and legislative branches of cur Government are demand- 
ing that the mother get off the welfare roll — even when it means the 
minimum of custodial care, or no care at all, for her children. 

The AFL-CIO is convinced, Mr- Chairman, that such a policy is 
disastrous. These children of the poor are already disadvantaged. To 
further deprive them of opportunity in their most formative years 
is to make them doubly disadvantaged. If these children spend their 
early years neglected in a backroom or left to roam the streets un- 
attended, the next generation will face problems much more severe 
than the cost of welfare. 

The Comprehensive Child Development Act of 1971 recognizes 
these problems and provides effective solutions. The AFL-CIO fully 
supports S. 1512. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council, on February 19, 1971, adopted 
a statement calling for early congressional enactment of legislation 
providing for a national program of comprehensive child development. 
I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that this Executive Council statement 
can be made a part of the record. ^ , 

Senator Mondale. I would make the statement which is attached 
to your testimony part of the record, following your testimony. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Young follows:) 
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STATKMt'NT Of" KENNETH YOUNG 

UKEUKE rUK on 'fflI>-DRKN AND YOUTH OF THE 

SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC ^.LFARE COMMITTEE 
ON THE COMPREHENSIVE QIILD DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1971 C S. Ij 

May 2f., 1971 

My namo is Konneth Young. I - ,.he assistant director of the AFL-CIO 
0 <,art».nt of Legislation. Mr. CHairnan. I a,„ not an expert on co.preEensive cEild 
oevelopnent. But I do not Believe i, . aKes an expert to reoognlxe today's problems 

The members of this Subcommittee are weU aware of the survey conducted by 
.he Women's Bureau of the Labor Department in 1965. The survey looked into the kind 
of care provided for the 12.3 million children under the age of Id of this country's 

IV tv, the survey showed that 46 percent of these 

working mothers. Among other statistic . the u y 

^ npru^nt bv relatives outside the home, 15 per- 

children were cared for at home. 16 percent oy 

t. ' u • ue nercent were left to care for themselves, and 
cent by mothers on the job. eight percent 

only two percent were enrolled in any kind of day care center. 

Today, the situation is much worse. The number of working mothers has almost 
doubled. The avail: Me space in licensed child care centers provides for less than 
40,000 additional children. 

At the same time, the present welfare crisis has led to an increased emphasis 

in finding jobs for mothers and a decrease interest in providing docent care for 

+uq Fvpfiitivp and Legislative branches 
their children. Far too many people in both the Executive 9 

of our government are demanding that the mother get off the welf 

„hen it means the minimum of custodial care, or no care at all for her children. 

The AFL-CIO is convinced. Mr. Chairman, that such a policy is disasterous. 
These Children of the poor are already disadvantaged. To further deprive them of 
opportunity in their most formative years is to make them doubly disadvantaged. If 
these Children spend their early years neglected in a back room or left to roam the 
streets unattended, the next generation will face problems much more severe than the 

cost of welfare. 

The Comprehensive Child Oevelopment Act of 1971 (S. I5l2) recognizes these 
problems and provides effective solutions. The AFL-CIO fully supports S. 1512. 
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riK? AKL~(M'j I’.xf'Culivo Council, on Tchriinry 19, 1^>71 , adoptcnl a i^ralement 
raliitK] for ('arly Contjrossi onal Hnaolnu^ni. of leuislatioii providing for a national 
program of comi- rohrnis i vo child dovcl opment . 1 would hope, Mr. Chairman, that, 
this t':xo<:utivi* Coujicil statHTicnl can he made a part of t.lio record. 

I would like (o ('.oiT.ment hriofiy on some of t.ho specific provisions of 
S. ini'c’. The AKI.-(‘IO supports the authorization figures included in the bill 
ns a realistic ling i tin i rig . We know that more is needed, just as w are si;re that 
many membt'rs of Mi is Suheommi t toe share these views. We also ore realistic and 
recognize the difference between an authorization and on appropriation that, can 
he siyncMl into law. In supp 07 ‘ting the aniounts in this bill, the AFL-CIO wants to 
make it clear that it will fight :.'or full funding and resist efforts to cut back 
during the appropr i at i ons process. 

The .AFI.-CTO endorses the flexibility in the dse of federal funds pro- 
vider! in Sec. 5ld. The broad range of serviceL and activities is required if 
the partnership of parents, community, and local government is to work. This 
flexibility permits localities to plan and meet their specific needs. 

Sec. 5l5, spelling out the eligibility for prime sponsors, is a key part 
of the bill. This section guarantees local participation and makes it clear 
that S. 1.S12 is not viewed as "state plan" legislation. The states have had a 
minimum of experience with child care programs while there is ample evidence that 
many states are unresponsive to the needs of minority groups and the poor. The 
AFb-CIO would urge tho Subcommittee to resist any efforts to place population 
cut-off figures in this section. Such figures quickly become the subject of 
legislative negotiations with of course — the higher the cut-off figure, 
the closer the bill approaches a state plan. 

The AFL-CIO also strongly endorses the Child Development Council and 
Local policy Council concepts of the bill. The two type councils have distinctly 
different functions, We urge the Subcommittee to oppose any attempt to turn the 
Local Policy Councils into advisory bodies. As now written into the bill, the 
LPCs serve as the sole guarantee that programs will not be handed down from 
somewhere ’’above" over the objections of participating parents. At the same 
time, the bill provides the necessary ’'balance of power" permitting elected 
local officials to exercise their responsibilities. 
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While the Al-I.-CK) is (jUKl U> S(>e Ihul Soc. 516 (b)(1) provides for the 
estab I ishrtu'nt of Local Policy Councils at the workplace thereby permilting 
parents in utilise- their unions — we wnnl. to make il clear that we expect most 
union members to porlicipate in comniunlty eent.ers. This is as it should be, but 
we are (jirul that both <^)tions are available. 

St‘C . 517 deserves sj>ecial corrum.'nl. We fully endorse the program pri- 
in of the limited funds Lh'.i will bo available. Further, where 

union members have incomes above the "economically disadvantaged" level defined 
in 1 he bill, they are willing to pay fair share- Ihere is no question that 

the economically disadvantaged need the most Li^ip. They lack the funds to go 
elsewhere. As the Subcommittee undoubtedly r , « <.'gni zes , using the present level 
of $6960 for an urban family of four, it is pnr.sible for both the husband and 
wife to work 40 hours a week, 52 weeks a year, at the current Federal minimum 
wage and still come within the "economically disadvantaged" definition. 

The AFL'-CIO l ikewise endorses the recpii rement s of Sec. 5l7 for a socio- 



economic mix "to the extent feasible" as being both morall/ and educationally 
sound. We endorse the protection of ongoing Headstart projects in keeping with 
the AFL-ClO's long-standing support of this proven program. We wish to emphasize 
our agreement with the need for direct parent participation. 

We also approve of the provisions creating jobs in child development 










programs. Such jobs will help provide community service as well as desperately 
needed employment. 

And, finally, the Al'L-CIO supports Use creation of Federal child care 
standards, a uniform code for facilities, aivJ the inclusion of construction funds. 
All three oi these provisions are needed in iny comprehensive child development 
U .j 1 slation. 

In summr’.ry, then, the AfT.-CIO is gUit to have had the opportimily to work 
with a coalition of organizations os well as a bipartisan group of Senators in 
helping to develop this legislation. We reiterate our support for S, i51<- and 
pledge our support in working to secure its passage. The AFL-CIO is convinced 
this legislation is long over-duo. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of the Aft, -CIO Executive Council follows:) 
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Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
on 

Comprehensive Child Care 

Bal Harbour, Florida 
February 19 , 1971 



Despite the proven need, America has failed to provide any 
mechanism for pre-school comprehensive child care. Too often, 
mothers seeking employment face the choice of remaining home or 
leaving their children with neighbors. 

Headstart has shown the benefits gained by bringing a full 
range of- health, education and social services to the pre-school 
poor. Nevertheless, the total number of comprehensive diild care 
centers remains pitifully small and custodial care — for the 
children of working parents — is more the rule than the exception. 

The need for child care resources is great and growing. It 
reflects the increasing participation of mothers in the nati ->n' s 
labor force. The number of working mothers has increased mure 
than seven times since 1940, and has more than doubled since 1950. 
There are, at the present time, approximately 13 million women 
with children under age 18 who are in the labor force- More than 
four million of these women have children under age 6, 

Furthermore*, the number of women workers is expected to grow 
rapidly in the years to come, and, in fact, is expected to increase 
faster than the number of men workers. It is estimated that by 
1980, the labor force will include more than 5 million mothers 
between the ages of 20 and 44 who have children under age 5. This 
would represent an increase of more than 40 percent in the number 
of such mothers just over the next decade - 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council calls for early Congressional 
enactment of legislation providing for a national program of 
comprehensive child development. Such a program should include 
Federal standards as well as sufficient funds to finance the 
operation and — ■ where necessary — the construction of child care 
centers throughout the country. 

The AFL-CIO supports legislation providing child care for all 
children, but with first priority given to children of working 
mothers and the poor. 

The extent of federal financing at any child care center can 
be determined by the level of family income. Federal aid should 
be directed toward promoting a partnership between parents, com- 
munity groups such as local unions, employers providing day care 
services and local governments. 
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Senator Mondale. I hope you will express to the present meeting 
and to the Executive Council our deep appreciation ior their strong 
statement on this point. I think it will be very, very helptul jO us. 

Mr. Young. I would be glad to do that. 

I would like to comment briefly on some of the specific provisions 
of S. 1512. The AFL-CIO supports the authorization figures included 
in the bill as a realistic beginning. We know that more is needed, just 
as v/e are sure that many members of this subcommittee share these 
views. We also are realistic and recognize the difference _ between an 
authorization and an appropriation that can ^ signed into law. in 
supporting the amounts in this bill, the AFL-CIO wants to make it 
clear that it will fight for full funding and resist efforts to cut back 

during the appropriations process. _ j. -n i i j 

The AFI^CIO endorses the flexibility in the use of Federal funds 
provided in section 514. The broad range of services and activities 
IS required if the partnership of parents, cominunity, and local gov- 
ernment is to work. This flexibility permits localities to plan and meet 

^^SectFon^^lSj^speUing out the eligibility for prime sponsors, is to 
us a key part of the bill. This section guarantees local participatiori 
and makes it clear that S. 1512 is not viewed as “State plan legisla- 
tion The States have had minimum of experience with child care 
programs, while there is ample evidence that many States are un- 
responsive to the needs of minority groups and to tlm poor, ihe 
AFL-OIO would urge the subcommittee to resist any effort to place 
population cutoff figures in this section. Such figures qmckly become 
the subject of legislative negotiations with, of course, the higher the 
cutoff figure, the closer the bill approaches a State plan. 

The AFL-CIO also strongly endorses the Child Development 
Council and Local Policy Council concepts of the bill. The two type 
councils have distinctly different functions. We mge the subcommittee 
to oppose any attempt to turn the Local Policy Councils into advisory 
bodies. As now written into the bill, the LPC s serve as the sole 
guarantee that programs will not be handed down from somewhere 
‘‘above” over the objection of participating parents. At the same time 
the bill provides the necessary balance pf power, permitting elected 

local officials to exercise their responsibilities. _ 

While the AFLr-CIO is glad to see that section 516(b)(1) provides 
for the establishment of Local Policy Councils at the workplace 
thereby permitting parents to utilize their unions— we want to maKe it 
clear that we expect most union members to participate m community 
centers. This is as it should be, but we are glad that both options are 

""""sSn 517 deserves special comment. We fully endorse the Program 
priorities in terms of the limited funds that will be available, further, 
where union members have incoines above the economically dis- 
advantaged” level defined in the bill, they are .to pa.; 

fair share There is no question that the econornically disadvantaged 
need the most help. They lack the funds to go elsewhere. As the sub- 
committee undoubtedly recognizes, using the present level oi '-O) 
for an urban family of four, it is possible for both the husband and 
wife to work 40 hours a week, 52 weeks a year, at the current Federa^ 
minimum wage and still come within the “economically disadvantaged 
definition. 
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The AFL-CIO likewise endorses the requirements of section 517 
for a socioeconomic mix ^^to the extent feasible” as being both morally 
and educationally sound. We endorse the protection of ongoing Head- 
start programs in keeping with the AFL-CIO's longstanding support of 
this proven program. We wish to emphasize our agreement with the 
need for direct parent particip. ion. 

We also approve of the ' ns creating jobs in child levelop- 

ment programs. Such jobs liei provide community servk i as well 
as despe ately needed em}, meii . 

And, iinally, the AFLr-(^j ) sul ports the creation of Federal child 
are standards, a uniform coc el " facilities, and the inclusioi. of con- 

ruction funds. All three of ■ je.-n provisions are needed in a ly com- 
^ rehensive child developmeni legislation. 

In summary, then, the AFL-CIO is glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity to work with a coalition o: organizations as well as a bipartisan 
group of Senators in helping to develop this legislation. We reiterate 
our support for S. 1512 and pledge our support in working to secure its 
passage. The AFL-CIO is convinced this legislation is long overdue. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mondaue. Thank you, Mr. Young, for a most useful 
statement and we are grateful to you and the AFLr-CIO for their 
support. 

Miss O’ Grady. 

Miss O’ Grady. Mr. Chairman, my name is Jane O’ Grady. I am 
the Washington legislative representative of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, AFLf-CIO. The 400,000 members of this union 
work primarily in the men’s, boys’ and children’s apparel industries, 
in the laundry and cleaning and dyeing industries, and in retail trade. 
They live in almost every State ot the Nation: 80 percent are women; 
many are mothers of preschool and school-age children. 

We want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members of 
your subcommittees, for the time and energy you have put into the 
development of S. 1512 to provide Federal funds for comprehensive 
child care. In the absence of broad-scale Federal support for child-care 
services, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers has taken steps to provide 
conprehensive child-care services for its own members. The standards 
and goals of S. 1512 closely parallel those which we have developed in 
our initial efforts to provide day-care services for our m.embers. Let 
me tell you briefly about the chud-care services we are not providing. 

In our Baltimore regional area (which covers a geographical area 
composed of Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, North Carolina, and parts 
of Pennsylvania), there are now four operating child-care centers. In 
Baltimore City itself, we have a center which can serve 300 children. 
In Chambersburg, Pa., another center with capacity for 300 children 
is operating. In S^taunton, Va., close to 240 children are being served. 
Two smaller centers exist, one in Hanover, Pa., for 80 children and 
one which mil open in July in McConiiellsburg, Pa., for 80 children. 
These centers take children of Amalgamated Clothing Workers mem- 
bers on an all-day basis, from the ages of 2 through 6. Meals, medical 
attention, educational and recreational activities are provided. In all 
cases, new buildings were constructed to house the day-care facilities. 
There is a small fee charged in these centers of $1 per day for these 
services. When all of these centers are operating at full capacity, 
approximately 1,000 children will be served m this region in our union. 
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Two of the centers in this region have kinderg< 

W the State in which the centers are located. ■ 
tnaking plans to institute a kindergarten prograi. 
into the kindergarten field as a natural expansic 
care activities. It has also met the problem to the 
children attending public kindergarten only h 
tiecding transportation home and babysitting c: 
hack home. . 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers Chicago 
in operation now for 1 year a center which serves 60 
Xinion members in the city of Chicago — ivithoiit 6*' 
services provided are coniprehensive — all-day, educ;; 
child development activities, coupled with nuti 
medical attention. This center makes a special effor 
parents of the children through group meetings a 
ferences and has found the parents eager tp participat 
of the day-care center. The cost per cliild per . 

Chicago joint board would like to expand its child-care services to 
three or four additional centers in the near future. 

All of the centers have found that paraprofessionals working under 
the supervision and guidance of trained teachers are valuable members 
of the staffs. Given an opportunity to function at their fullest potential 
and not being delegated to menial tasks, they bring slalls and ideas 
^vhich supplement what the teachers bring and thus further enricn the 

lives of the children. ^ j uu 

In about a year’s time, the Laundry Workers alhliatod lyth^oui 
union in New York will have a center in the city of New 1 ork w.oich 
vvill handle about 150 children of their members. Operating plans tor 
this center are now being developed and will follow the general pat orn 
of our other centers — with several innovations. It is planned to 
bring in, on a pilot basis, about 20 children frorn the age of 3 months 
to 2 V 2 years. Room will also be available for about 30 to 50 atter- 
scliool children. The remaining slots will be filled by those needing 

full-day care. , a 1 a u 

In addition to the operating day-care centers, the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers has donated a sum of $110,000 to the Johns Hopkins 
University so that the university might hold yearly symposia in 
early childhood education. The first such symposium was held at the 
Johns Hopkins University in February of this year The papers 
presented there will be published for use by professionals m the held. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we think we are operating the kmds 
of coraprehensiA^'e programs which you seek to establish in o. 15 2. 
We’re trying to build in flexible programs— baby care, after-school 

care toward which S. 1512 also aim.s. Our administrative structure 

involves parents in the planning of programs. We are training and 
usiric: paraprofessionals ui our programs highly successtully. We 
found it necessary to invest in new rmu upinmrs. under- 



Duiidings for our centers, under- 
day-care 
develo|>- 

ment just as S. 1512 se-ks'^to do in a National h’e; er for Child Devel- 
opment. We are, I miu . pointedly add, expending qv., :c a bn.; ot money. 
Without money, the sv.bj ect of dlnld care is merei v co lyersi^on. 

We kno^v that the eJorts of the Amalgamate ! Clothing orkers and 
other unions will not meet the national need n the :^rea c- child care. 



lining the merit of providing construction moneys in federal > 
legislation. And we arc trying to stimulate researcL on child 
rnpnt, lust as S. 1512 sc-uvs to do in a National ’ c. r-. t or C hu' 



The efforts and good will of the private sector must be augmented by a 
Federal program. The financial resources of the regional areas of our 
union will not be available to many labor and community groups that 
could sponsor day-care centers. They will need Federal help. 

The union tries to contribute to the lives of its memoers by provid- 
ing health and welfare benefits, pension benefits, as well as decent 
v^ages and working conditions; we provide our day-care services in 
the same spirit — as another contribution to improving the quality of 
life of the members. We hope that this same concern for the quality of 
life uf our total society will be found in the Congress. Day-care legis- 
lation must be a top priority goal in this session of Congress. 

We in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers will work within the 
labor movement to see that such day-care legislation is passed. And 
we will be eager to participate under the mechanisms of this legislation 
to vastly expand day-care services. Our members need it, the Natmn s 
children need it; weVe developed some experience in operating day- 
care centers and we now would like to pitch in with the rest of the 
community to make such services available on a universal scale. 

Mr. Chairman, one of our members, in expressing his satisfaction 
with the care his daughters were getting at one of our centers, put it 
this way; if he or any of the other parents made a mistake on the job 
and sewed something the wrong way^ on a garment, they could always 
rip out the seams and do it over again; but with parents and teachers 
in day-care centers, well, they were working with much more precious 
material where it was not so simple to redo a poor job. 

Thank you. 

Senator JMondale- Thank you for an excellent statement. 

If the committee permits, we will now hear from Evelyn Dubrow 

and then ask questions pf the panel. 4 ? v 

Mrs. Dubrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members ot the 

committee. . i - 1 

I would like permission to file a statement within the next several 
days. I just came back from a convention, our 34th triennial conven- 
tion in Florida and I would like to tell this subcommittee that along 
with jobs and. minimum wage legislation the problem of child care 
was the most talked about problem in the convention. 

I would like to point out that our union has about 457,000 members, 
the majority’* of them living in either the mainland of the ^United 
States or Puerto Pico. The membership is made up of a mix 01 racial, 
religious, national origin backgrounds. Many blacks, many ^anish- 
speaking people, and now we are beginning to include some Chinese 
and some Indians. And this matter of child care obviously has become 
a very great problem as far as our union is concerned. 

I want to pay tribute to the Amalgamated Clothing Woricei^ ior 
doing some work wiithin the child-care field and I think their efforts 
should be applauded. However, in discussing the problem we have 
decided that it is so overwhelming that if we tried to dtylicate what 
the Amalgamated is doing, it would only be a drop m the bucket as 

far as our union is concerned. . 

We believe very honestly that the answer to child care in tins 
country is the passing of legislation such as S. 1512. ^ 

First of all, we consider child care not just something* that is done 
for preschool children. We donT consider just having day-care 
babysitting projects the answer. We believe that children who go to 
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elementary and hig.i school need special care also, and we are vexy 
pleased to see that • iie legislation takes that into consideration. 

It recognizes the need for helpmg to develop the cSiild from t le 
time he or she is a very tinv baby through the teens vhich are the 
important years as far as children are concerned. j • .i. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am a little shocked when I read ^ ® 
newspapers that they consider this bill, only for people m the higher 
economy brackets. We do not agree. As a matter of fact, we believe 
that bill gives priority to workers; families who are in the lower 

incor.e and middle income brackets. ^ ^ 

Eighty-five percent of our members are women. Most of our inem- 
bership lives in the Northeast and along the eastern seacoast we have 
rural and urban populations in our union, and both groups have 

^^?w^ld like to say, first of all, that we endorse whollv the position 
of the AFL-CIO in support of S. 1512. But I would like to take a 
few minutes to describe some of the problems we find in oUr union 
that we think this kind of legislation would go a long waV towara 

^°?Si?uld also like to say to you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, that by .convention mandate, we are going to put on a 
special campaign m work on such legislation as S. 1512 We hope that 
we can convince the House to enlarge on its legislation to include more 
than it does at the present time. , 9 

Senator Mqndale. Did your convention pass a resolution. 

Mrs. Dubrow. A very strong resolution which X will file with oui 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mondalb. Very well. . 

Mrs. Dubrow. First of all, I would like to say within an urban 
center, taking New York, which is Senator Javits’ home as an examp e 
our members live all over the city. It w^ld be inapossible to haA e 
what we call “in-plant day-care centers.’’ They would be valueless^ 

Many of our members have toyed wth the idea if they cannot get 
proper day-care centers within their community, thev would rath^ 
leave their jobs and go on welfare. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I 
getting a little upset with all the attacks on women who refuse to wotK 
and stay on welfare for the simple reason that most of 
children they are concerned about. Therefore they decide that they 
cannot work unless there are proper day-care facilities tor tneir 

^^On^ttie one hand we talk about fighting poverty and establishing 
Federal welfare programs; we talk about training people for jobs but 
on the other hand we make no effort to take care of what is one ot e 
biggest problems, particularly in an industry that has an overwhelrning 
number of women workers; that is, the matter of day care-mot just 
preschool day care but day care for children at least up to tlm ages o 
14. I tell you now, that our women who would like to take jobs, i^^ny 
of them in order to supplement their incomes, have a difficult cn 
as to whether they should take care of their ^^jds by staymg at honae 
and going on welfare or getting some other kind of supplemen y 
x©h© f 

In the cities we need to have community centers. There is no doubt 
about it. Our union stands prepared to cooperate with any group tnat 
wishes to establish them. I cannot tell you how many hours X, myselt, 
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have spent consulting with city and State groups in the hope that we 
could get such centers set up in our urban areas. 

But let me also talk about our rural area problem. 

Some of our plants are in rural areas of this country. For whatever 
reason, we are finding that a growing proportion of our membership 
now is in the southeast, the southwest, and sourthein J. acific area. 
Here the problem is entirely different in terms of day-care centers. 
Here in-plant day-care centers could be an answer although we still 
like to think that community centers are better, i would liJm to tell 
you about an attempt to get an in-plant day-care center m bpartan- 
buro- S.C , without success although the union and the employer were 
wilhng to contribute both money and facilities. Because the Federal 
law did not permit any Government funds to be appropriated unless 
the State w’as wi’bng to contribute a certain amount, we were not able 
to establish a day-care center that would have provided day-care 
facilities for the children and would have given 100 hard-core, un- 
employed mothers, black and white, the opportunity to wmk. Invent 
to every appropriate agency in this city. I talked with ^hhe House 
peoiffe who were most concerned. I talked with Wilbur Cohen, then 
Seemtary of HEW. I talked with Secretary Wirtz of the Labor 
Department. While they were all most sympathetic, the laws prevented 
them from putting Federal money into a day-care center that had as 
its goals one of the things which we talked about in fighting poverty 

^Jw!°th?s \vas in South Carolina. It is a racially mixed plant It 
would have been a great thing in terms of integration ol workers. Yet 
we had to give up the plans which included having two pediatricians : 
one black, one white, facilities for all-day care, including facilities for 
sleeping, eating, and handling the physical and recreational needs of 

the children. , • i 

So Mr Chairman, you can understand why we in the union wel- 
come the' introduction of S. 1512. We hope that its goals and its 
purposes will be made reality by the passage of the bill very swiftly 
and by appropriations that will take care of the situation. 

I thank you for your time. v, v,-* 

Our statement will go into more detail on the problems we have hit 
but I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that you can count on rny union to 
help in any way to augment the work of the AFL-CIO in this direction. 
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Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for a inost useful state- 
ment. Thank you as well for the support of your union. 

Do you have anything? 

Senator Schweikbb. Yes, I have a few questions. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Schweiker? 

Senator Schweiker. You go ahead. , , . ^ i j 

Senator Mohdale. The Amalgamated Clothing V^orkers has de- 
veloped a verj’- impressive program on their own. Does the union 
fund that? 

Miss O’ Grady. It is funded 

Senator Mondale. Exclusively from its own funds? 

Miss O’Grady. No; from a trust fund to which the employer pays 
a contribution. 

Senator Mondale. Is that part of the contract.^ 

Miss O’ Grady. Yes, sir; part of the collective bargaining agree^ 
ment. The employer contributes to a trust fund, the purpose of wDicti 

is to establish day care centers. , , , i. i 

Senator Mondale. It is from these funds that these centers have 

been established? . .... 

Miss O’ Grady. That is right; it is operating now as 1 said in two 
of our regional areas, in the Baltimore area for 3 years where we have 
four centers going. In Chicago it has been in operation for ]ust 1 year. 

Senator Mondale. You found, first of all, that it costs approxi- 
mately $2,800 per year for full day comprehensive care. 

Miss O’ Grady. That is what the Chicago center found at years 
end Its operating costs were $2,800 per child. The figure may be a 
little lower in Baltimore. Some centers there are larger ^'^d there may 
be cost efficiencies as a result. Their costs may be between $.^-,000 and 

Senator Mondale. The emphasis is not ]ust custodial care but a 
comprehensive treatment of the needs of the children? 

Miss O’ Grady. Yes. , , , i , o 

Senator Mondale. Does it include health care? 



Miss O’ Grady. Yes; every child 
entering the health care center. In 



ets a medical examination before 
Ihicago I have heard them talk of 



entering tne neann care ccuuci. j-h --- — i,., 

spending upwards of $500 on dental work for some of the cmxdren 
who come in. So there is attention before and a continuing program 
while they are in the centers of daily and weekly medical care as 

Senator Mondale. That includes educational assistance? 

Miss O’ Grady. Yes; the whole thrust is to develop an educational 
comprehensive child development program. 

Senator Mondale. It starts at age 3? n 

Miss O’Grauy. Yes, in Chicago; I air not sure if that is a result ot 
a requirement in the State of Illinois but the Baltimore regional area 
centers have started the children at age 2 and found it to be a very 

successful time to start. , _ . 

Senator Mondale. Has there been any evaluation of the ^Itimo 
effort yet? Has the union tried to see what is resulting from this etiort 

that has been operating for 3 years. , i • j r +v.a + 

Miss O’ Grady. I am not sure we have the kind of evaluation tha.. 
you are referring to. We have looked at it ourselves and as new centers 
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have developed, we have tried to yjrofit from our previous experiences, 

but there is no overall evaluation at the moment. ,,rno-rnm In 

Senator Mondale. Is there a single director of the program in 

^^Mr^°0’V>RADY. Yes; one person acts as administrator of the four 
centers plus a director of each center who works under that 

"""^SnaS^MoNDALE. You might have the director write us ^ l^Uer of 
what he thinks is happening in these centers, what has been done and 
what have been the difficulties. Among other things, we would be 
interested in whether this has an impact on the absenteeism of 

^^s^b’ G rady. Without having done a specific survey that I am 
aware of, the plants do report a much lower turnover rate among the 
people working there, lower rates of absenteeism, and a gen ^ Y 
improved morale climate among the mothers who now know then 

children are being taken care of. , ,.i 

I will have the administrator send a letter to the subcommittee. 

Senator Mondale. Tha,t ^^uld be helpful. -.ttUL 

(The statements of Mrs. Dubrow and Miss O Grady, along mth 
additional information supplied by them, follow:) 
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STATEl'lENT OP 

THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS' UNION, AFL-CIO 

ON 

THE COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1971 S1512 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO 
endorses the position of the American Federation of Labor and 
jj,^e_-Congress of Industrial Organizations in support of S 1512, 
the Comprehensive Child Development Act of 1971. 

ILGtTO's supportive action comes as a mandate from its 
34th Triennial Convention held in May of this year, attended by 
1,000 delegates, representing the^Union in thi.rty-ei.ght states 
and Puerto Rico. 

The Convention statement on child care is attached for 
the record. 

For a number of years, the 1I/5W(J has been seeking answers 
to the child care needs of its working mother members- More than 
eighty percent of the Union's membership is raade up of women, many 
of vhorn have either children of pre-school age or children of 
elementary school age or both. Some of these working mothers 
have had to leave the work force and oft times go on welfare 
because they have been unable to cope with child care demands 

and at the scmie time hold do\-7n jobs. 

Opporx.unities for placing some of the hard core unemp-loyed 
in garment plants have gone by the board because there has 
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been no adequate provision for child care- 

Yet for years public officials! local, state and national 
legislators among them, have demanded that the \'/alfare rolls be 
reduced and that AFDC mothers be placed in jobs. 

The situation has become so critical that all hinds of 
efforts have been made to alleviate the crisis. One attempt to 
find a means of providing day care for members of the union was 
made through the passage of an amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act 
permitting use of joint held management-union trust funds to 
establish day care centers for plant employees through contract 
negotiations. lliGWU, along with other unions similarly concerned, 
lobbied for this amendment. But even taking advantage of this 
law, produces only extremely limited results and leaves hundreds 
of thousands of children without child care services. We are 
fast approaching a point of no return. 

Therefore, it has become more and more evident that the 
only answer to the dilemma is the establishment of a federal 
network of child care programs, as spelled cut in S 1512. 

Specifically, here are some of the features of S 1512 to 
which the IliGVdJ is particularly attr acted s 

For instance, it docs not dismantle or destroy certain 
child care programs which now are functioning successfully such 



as I'lead Start. 
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It calls for a socio-economic mi3< because# vfliile right- 
fully the needs of the economically disadvantaged children receive 
priority, nevertheless, the doors vill be open to those above the 
poverty level and low-income level by the payment of fees on a 
hiding scale. 

The guarantees of local participation in prime sponsorship 
puts the responsibility for planning where it can best be assumed 
and carried out- Through local child developments councils unions, 
parents, community organizations and officialdom cai? and should 
become an integral force in all stages of planning and implement- 

ing -U^e Child care systems. 

II/3V70 urges this Committee and Congress itself to 
withstand any and all efforts to place the prime responsibilxty 
in the jurisdiction of the states* 

The XXJ^vnJt with its urban and rural membership# applauds 
the broad spectrum of child care services specified in the legis- 
lation ensuring physical, mental, nutritional and educational 
prograitia. 

The fact that Unions# may under the bill# set up their 
own child care centers will be helpful but we believe the major 
efforts by unions should go towards establishing community centers 
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We beliiwe tViat across t-he board participation by as many sectors 
of the community as possible is edticationai both for the parents 
as v;ell ao the children. Ibe association of parents and children 
from different racial, i-eligious and national backgrounds can 
bring about acceptance and understanding paying dividends beyond 
calculation • 

I’o accc'implish this most effectively ti-jere must be a set of 
child care stai.dards^ a uniform code for facilities and the iu*^ 
elusion of constructiov^ funds as promulgated in S 1512 and en- 
dorsed by the AFL-CIO and many ottier organizations. 

Finally, thv? ILGV7U approves of the authorization proposed 
in the bill as a cc instructive beginning and joins with those 
pledging to seek full funding to meet the auth.orization. 

Again we compliment the Subcommittee in writing a fine 
Comprehensive Child Devdopm'Snt bill and look forward to its 
safe and successful passage through Congress. 
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STATEMENT 

ON 

CHIIlP gars progr^\ms, 

ADOPTED AT 34tb TRIENNTAIi CONVENTION 
HIAI4I BEACH . FliORFDA 
MAY. 1971 



Resolutions calling for legislation to provide a f^^^.deral 
systrifl of day care centers and cnild care programs- Tliey argue 
that proper care for children of working mothers is urgently 
needed- The problem is all to familiar to the working mothers 
in the ILGV.U- 

Tlie resolutions point out also that more women# many of 
them now on welfare rolls# would take Jobs to support their fam~ 
ilies if the means could be found to take care of their children 
properly. 

For the past two years# bills have been introduced to es- 
tablish comprehensive child— development progjTams# they call for# 
among other things# a whole network of child care centers • Such 
programs ^^rauld be funded for the most part by the federal govern- 
ment and would go far beyond the mere establishment of child care 
facilities. 

They would establish a statutory Office of Child Development- 
All types of child care would be provided for children through the 
age of fourteen. The programs would include nutrition# physical 
and mental health services and would be set up under the jurisdiction 
of child development councils on which labor unions# parents# and 
other sectors of the conununity would be represented. 
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i^ithough the program and facilities •would be open to all 
children, priority ■would be given to children -who are economically 
disadvantaged- All 50 states and Puerto Rico would be eligible for 
cbild assistance • 

Special efforts should he made by the ll/aW to secure the 
passage of an effectivs, comprehensive Child Development Act. 

Your committee recommends that a campaign be undertaken 
immediately to get the United States to meet its obligations to 

working mothers and their children. 

(on motion made and seconded, this part of the committee • s 

report was adopted.) 
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STATEMENT OF JANE O' GRADY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AILALOAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEES ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
AND EMPLOYMENT, MANPOWER AND POVERI'Y OF THE COMMHTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, U. S. SENATE, ON S. I5l2 , THE COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ACT 

May 25 j 197 ^ 



Mr. Chairman and Members of -the Subcommittees s 

My name is Jane 0*Grady. I am the VJashinRton Len:. -T.-ve Re prese ntsT.lv e 
of the Amalf^amated <31othing Workers of ij:nerica, AFL-Cir . T'-s U00,000 
members of this union -work primarily in the men*s, boyr -ir.d children's 
apparel industries, in the iaundr.v and c±eaninf^ and d; - idus tries, 

and in retail trade. They l::-ve in almo'^r, every state c . nation; 

60 ^ are women; many are mothers of pre-school and sc he l q children. 

We want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, and the othe_ ^-rmbers cf your 
Subcommittees for the time and eneij^y you have put into development 

of S. 1512 to provide federal funds for comprehensive child care. In 
the absence of broad— scale federal support for child— care services , the 
Amaltramated Ciothin^ VJorkers has taken steps to provide comprehensive 
child-care services for its own members. The standards and f^oals of 
S. i5i2 cioseiy parallel those which we have developed in our initial 
efforts to provide day-care services for our members. Let me tell you 
briefly about the child-care services we are now providing. 

In our Bailimore regional area (which covers a geographical area 
composed of Maryland, Virginia, Deleware, North Carolina, and parts of 
Penns ylvaniaO , there are now four operating chi 1-care centers. In 
Baltimore city itself, we have a center which can serve 300 cMldren. 

In ChambersburpT, Penna. , another center with capacity for 300 children 
is operating. In Staunton, Virginia, close to 2h0 children are being 
served. Two smaller centers exist, one in Hanover, Penna. for 80 
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children and one which will open in July in McConnellsburg, Penna . for 
80 children. These centers take children of Amalgamated Clothxng l^Jorkers 
members on an all-day basis, from the ages of two through six. Kaals, 
medical attention, educational and recreational activities are provided. 

In all cases, new buildings were constructed to house the day-care facilities 
There is a small fee charged in these centers of (rl per day for these 
services. 'When all of these centers are operating at full capacity, 
approximately 1000 children will be served in this region of our union. 

Two of the centers in this region have Kindergarten sections licensed 
by the state in which the centers are located. The other centers are 
making plans to institute a Kindergarten program. They have mov^fd into 
the Kindergarten field as a natural expansion of pre-school day-care 
activities. It has also met the problem to the working parents of 
children attending public kindergarten only half-day, and then needxng 
transportation home and baby-sitting care when they get back home. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers Chicago Joint Board has had in 
operation now for one year a center which serves 60 children of our union 
members in the city of Chicago— without charge. Again, the services 
provided are comprehensive — all-day, educational, recreational child 
development activities, coupled with nutritional meals and medical 
attention. This center makes a special effort to work with the parents 
of the children through group meetings and individual conferences and has 
found the parents eager to participate in the activities of the day-care 
center. The cost per child, per year is $?,800. The Chicago Joint Board 
would like to expand its child-care services to 3 or U additional centers 
in the near future. 

All of the centers have found that paraprofessionals working under 
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the supervis-on and guidance of trained teaciners are vaLuahXe members of 
the staffs* Given an opportiunity to functicn at their 1‘uiiest potential 
and not beir delegated to menial tasks, they bring skills and ideas which 
supplement ' =t the teachers brinfi and thus _urther enrich the lives of 
the childrr-'. 

In abc' a year's time, the Laundry V: . rkers affiliated v;ith our 
union in ~:-vJ York will have a center in the city of New York which will 
handle about. l5o children of their members* Operating plans for this 
center are now being developed and will follow the general pattern of our 
other centers-- with several innovations* It is planned to bring in, on 
a pilot basis, about 20 children from the age of 3 months to 2^ years* 

Room will also be available for about 30 to 50 after-school children* 

The remaining slots will be filled by those needing full-day care. 

In addition to the oi>erating day-care centers, the Amalgamated 
Clothing “Workers has donated a sum of $110,000 to the Johns Hopkins 
University so that the univer??ity migl\t hold yearly symposia in early 
childhood education. The first such symposium was held at the Johns 
Hopkins University in February of this year* The papers presented there 
will be published for use by professionals in the field* 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we think we are operating ths kinds of 
comprehensive programs which you seek to establish in S. l5l2. Wa’re 
trying to build in flexible programs — baby care, after-school care — 
toward which S. 1S'12 also aims. Our administrative structure involves 
parents in the planning of programs. We are training and using para- 
professionals in our programs — highly successf\?.lly. We found it necessary 
to invest in new buildings for our centers, underlining the merit of 
providing construction monies in federal day-care legislation* And we are 
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trying to stlmulat- research on child development Just as S, l5l2 seeks 
to do in a National Center for Child Development. We are, I must pointe :ly 
add, spending quite a bit of money.. Without money, the subject of chxlc 
cpre is merely conversation. 

We knov that the efforts of the Amalgamated ClothinK Workers and 
other unions vill not meet the national need in the area of chxld care. 

The efforts and goodwill of the private sector must be augmented by a 
federal program. The financial resources of the regional areas of our 
union will not be available to many labor and community groups that could 
sponsor day-eare centers. They will need federal help. 

The union tries to contribute to the lives of its members by pro- 
viding health and welfare benefits, pension benefits, as well as decent 
wages and Working conditions; we provide our day-care services in the 
same spirit— as another contribution to improving the quality of life of 
the members. We hope that this same concern for the quality of life of 
our total society will be found in the Congress. Day care legislatxon 
must be a top priority goal in this session ol* Congress. 

We in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers will work within the labor 
movement to see that such day-care legislation is passed. And we will 
be eager to participate under the- mechanisms of this legislation to vastly 
expand day-care services. Our members need it, the Nation's children need 
it; we've developed some experience in operating day-care centers and we 
now would like to pitch in with the rest of the community to make such 

services availAt)le on a universal scale* 

Mr. Chairman, ons of our members, in expressing his satisfaction wxth 
the care his daughters were getting at one of our centers, put it this way 
if he or any of the other parents made a mistake on the Job and sewed some 
it over again; but with parents and teachers in day-care centers, well, 
they were working with much more precious material where it was not 
simple to redo a poor job# 
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Dear Mr. Johnson: 

For your review, and/or nossihle use, I am en- 
closing a short sumnary of benefits that we feel are 
contained in our Day Care program for pre-school 
children of working parents. As you nay have already 
been infonneds we have not yet had any studies *'in 
depth'* conducted on our program by third parties; 
hence, the enclosed views are, in part, subjective. 

They are — however — I f oel , representative of the 
realities which we are encountering and of the over- 
all merit intrinsic in our pioneering Union-Managepuant 
i-av Care effort. I an enclosing comments of Hr. 

Lowr.aii Daniels (Director of our Baltimore Center) con- 
cerning his view of the child , himself, in our program; 
whereas, my comments outline benefits accruing to the 
participating manufacturer and to the parent . 

To provide a proper precis, I am also ..enclosing 
comments from Hr. Sam Nocella, Manager of the Balti- 
more Regional Joint Board (ACWA) , who was instrumental 
in negotiating the total Day Care prograi*! into exis- 
tence. 

Vou will also find several other enclosures (book- 
lets, etc.) which nay be of value or interest to you. 

S incerely , 

H. Bourne, Administrator, 
Child health Care Centers 
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_s both a nrivilege, and a responsibility, 
eader in anv field. but to be a leader in 
:developing field of Child bay ^are is sone- 

50 v^hat a iov for a Union-Managenent eo^ 

to be doing sbnething this tremendous. ihxs 
:i'. This filled with the opportunity to start 
lildren on rewarding, education-rich lives. 



n.,r- vpnent with bay Care began simply-- 




(amonq other things) build and operate Day Care Cen- 
ters for their enplovee-nothers of pre-school chil- 
dren Perhaps we did not at that time realize what 
an undertaking we had begun, or how much the chiluren 
?Semse-J.es iould love it, and how fast they would 
respom 

B:_t now we are in the ^hild bay Care field with 
»*hoth ' eet " We have ^enters in the states of Vir- 
giria,^W;iand and Pennsylvania. We realize that 
is r-oneers for Day Care of children of working 
mofr -s we do not have all the answers. But we are 
faca::- the quest ions--and the vast needs--squarely . 
And -re feel the answers will come-- 

»e invite more thought to the problem of Day 
Care for pre-school children of mothers who work. 

Aid we incite the interested-no matter of what group 
or bodv--to give their attention to our program, and 
iirhip? to binefit from it. Where we have started, 
Sthers may start.. Perhaps together 

goal of adequate Child iJay Care for all those eager, 
and waiting children who need it. 
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that is one of the goals of our own 
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INTRODUCTION 

Education has always been of prime interest to Americans for 
a very long time. The school is recognized as the organization 
that is responsible for educating the children in America today. 

One point seems to be agreed on by most people and by all 
people who study child growth, and that is; parents are the most 
important influence in their children's lives, but they are not 
to blame for everything that goes wrong with their children. 

Large numbers of industries are employing female help end in 
many cases their children are getting very poor care while they 
are at work. No one is completely certain about why so many chil- 
dren get off to such a poor start in elementary school but we believe 
it is not so much the fault of the working mother but a lot of the 
blame should be placed on the type of care the child receives while 
the mother is, working. 

There is some evidence that indicates children from homes where 
the mothers are working lack experiences which may cause them not 
to be successful in school and are sometimes preconditioned for 
failure. It is hardly surprising therefore that America, challenged 
to provide tmily equal opportunities for millions of children of 
working mothers. Is turning to pre-school education as a way out 
of a terrible dilemma. 

The Ifyman Blumberg Child Day Care Center has one major objective 
related to its educational progr^. This objective is to offer 
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Introduction -- Cont. 

3ach child as nany varied opportunities for sh^sic^. 

:n. en^otional developnent as possible. We believe a program designed 
to help preelementary children in these developmental areas can pre- 
vent tv^m from having some of the academic handicaps which confront 
ao many children upon their entrance to regular elementary school 

programs • 

It is not our belief that children are not capable of critical 
thinking before six, seven, or eight years old. We also do not 
believe children should rely on magic to answer questions about 
their world or to explain phenomena they observe. We plan to follow 
the line of thinking that many people underestimate young children's 
ability to understand and interpret their world and as a consequence, 

unnecessarily limit their experiences. 

When a child, or for that matter, any individual enters school, 

his habits and attitudes toward learning depends upon the kind of 
environment to which he has become accustomed. 

We at the Hyman Blumberg Day Care Center pledge to provide 
warm atmosphere of concern, affection and many favorable varied 
experiences for the children under our supervision that will foster 
their continued learning throughout t-heir lives. 



Lowan G. Daniels, Dirt^ctor 
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Anticipated Benefits to Manufacturers 

There are several unique benefits which accrue to 
the jnanuf acturers participating with the Baltinore Reg- 
ional Joint Board UCWA) in the construction and opera- 
tion of Child bay Care Centers for the pre-school cnil- 
dren of worien working in those manufacturers’ shops and 
factories. Initially, of course, the manufacturers can 
appea l to mo re applicant s, since they 

mothers who may not be able to find — or af 1 ord--f ull-t ime 
baby sitters for their young children. tThe baby-sitter 
problem is one which has prevented many women from enter- 
ing the labor market). Closely allied with this advantage 
to the manufacturer is the fact that if he has a Day Care 
Center available to him he enjoys a stronger com petitive, 
position in the field of attracting new employees— or even 
in rotaininq presBnt ones—— than does the manuf acturer w o 
does not have such a benefit to offer. Better — ^tendance _ 
should also be observable on the part of those 
mothers who have children in a Day Care Center rather than 
depending upon the vagaries, or illness, of individual 
baby sitters. Regular employee attendance, of course^ is 
a real advantage to an industry such as clothing manu^ac- 
turina where gaps in the production line may seriously 
imJeS^’the f^oHf goods in process. For the manufacturer 
who is participating in such a movement as Day Care, the 
matter of improvement of corporate " iwacie" is also a 
strong and positive one. Such a manufacturer may justifi- 
Iblv take tremendous pride in being a leader in fostering 
advances in America’s newest, and 

warding field of education. Indeed, this manufacturer 
mlv truly be thought of as a full partner in aiding to 
meet one of the most vital aspects of community social 
needs. 



Anticipated Benefits to Mothers^ 



Perhaps the sin 
mother with a child 
compared to the work 
of a baby sitter — is 
Center the child rec 
teacher, as well as 
meals, and a program 
physical, mental and 
baby sitt er nay of te 



gle, most over-riding benefit to the 
in a professional t>ay Care Center — as 
ing mother with a child in the hands 
peace of mind. In a professional 
eives full-time attention from his 
carefully-planned, well-balanced 
of activities designed to meet his 
emotional needs • Where the home 
n ianore the child--and his safety 
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While the sitter is cleaning house, or of necessity 
cooking a meal-- or , indeed , wat chlng a * soap serial ” 
on TV--the orofessional bay Care Center has no such 
distractions to rob the child of Teacher attention , 

The child is the on:^ focus of interest in each ciass- 
roopi in such a facility. (Janitors do the cleaning; 
cooks do the cooking; and there are no "soap serials *) - 
At the Baltipiore Regional Joint Board's Health and ^V^el- 
fare Fund bay Care Centers, there are also full-tine 
Registered Nurses, where the Centers are large enough to 
nerit it. All of this adds up to an environnent for the 
child which the nother cannot help but realize is designed 
to promote his general welfare, his safety, and his growth 
and development to the maximum extent possible. 

A second large advantage to the mother working at 
one of the plants served by the Child Care Centers of the 
Health and Welfare Fund is the financial sayings she may 
enjoy while paying for care of Wer child . She pays but 
$5.00 per week for a total of eight, or even nine hours 
of care per day. This care includes breakfast, lunch 
and snacks eacy day, yearly physical exams and immuniza- 
tion shots, as well as a full program of activities for 
the child. The Health and Welfare Fund meets the remain- 
der of the cost which the Center incurs beyond this 5>5.00 
payment per child. Thus, the employer of the working 
mother is helping meet this necessary expense of her em- 
ployment, since he contributes directly to the Health and 
Welfare Fund, and proportionately to the number of people 
he employs. 

In summary, it is safe to say that these working 
mothers have already "arrived" in the exciting new field 
of Child Day Care if they are using such a facility as 
the Hyman Blumberg Child Day Care Center for their pre- 
school children . Lucky women --and luckier children I 



M, F. Bourne 

Administrator, <-hild Health 
Care Centers 
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REMARKS ON CHILD DAY CARE TO A D • S . 

OF REPRESENTATIVES SELECT SUB-COMMITT^ 

ON EDUCATION BY >IEL BOURNE, ADMINISTRATOR 
OF CMILL HEALTH CARE CENTERS FOR THE HEALTH 
& WELFARE FUND OF THE BALTIMORE REGIONAl. 
JOINT BOARD (AMALGAMATED CLOTHING VTORKERS 
OF A>ERICA) , MAY 21, 1971. 



Mr. Chaiman and Conwittee Members; 

I thought it would be meaningful today to outline for 
this committee the current status of the Child Day Care pro 
gram of the Health & Welfare Fund of the Baltimore Regional 
Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

As many of yju know, the Baltimore Regional Board of 
the Amalgamated became active in Day Care for the children 
(ages 2 - 6) of its members through the interest of its 
manager, Mr. Sam Nocella. With a membership of approxi- 
mately 18,000 men and women, the Baltimore Regional Joint 
Board covers a geographical area composed of Maryland, 
Virginia, Delaware, North Carolina and parts of Southern 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Nocella was able to negotiate with the 
seventy clothing manufacturers in his area and have them 
agree to make a financial contribution to the Health & 
Welfare Fund which would be used for Child Day Care Cen- 
ters and their operation so that the pre-school children 
of employees--as well as the working parent --might benefit 
These contributions: from the manuf acturi.'irs now total 1 % of 

their gross Union payrolls. 

Initially, the Federal Internal lievenue Service was 
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cont act ed-- sine e the Taf t-hart ley Act at that tine did not 
shovT Pay Care as a bargalnable issue--and to achieve a 
favorable tax nositioiT on these funds for the manufacturers, 
we had to call our program a Child Health Care nrogran. Now, 
however, the Taft-Hartley Act has been amended and Day Care 
is a negotiable issue between Employers and Unions. 

^3ince our first Centex^ was opened in 196B, the daltimore 
Regional Joint lioai Health & Welfare Fund has spent in ex- 
cess of $4,000,0no on Day facilities and program for the 

women--and men--who work in the clothing factories covered by 
the contract. W55 or.irently have the following Centers in op- 
eration: 



LOCATION 


CONSiTiUCTION COST 


CAI'ACITY 


LATE Oi»ENED 


Baltimore , >Id « 


$800,000 


300 


Oot. 1969 


Chambersburg , Pa. 


700,000 


300 


July 1970 


Hanover, Pa. 


200,000 


80 


Sep. 1970 


Staunton, Va. 


400,000 


240 


Sep. 1968 



A fifth Center, in McConnellsburg, Pa., is now under con- 
struction and will open this year — in July--and, like our Han- 
over Center ivill serve eighty children. Its cost of construction 
will be a]->proximat ely $220,000. 

The Centers keep the children for the full eight hours the 
parents are working, thus it is necessary for us to provide a 
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nid-norning snack, a hot lunch, and an afternoon supplemen- 
tal serving (such as milk and sandwich) to insure dietary 
needs are met o As a further convenience to the parents— who 
may be pressed for tine to get everyone ready at home in the 
morning for a busy day--we provide a f'lll breakfast for all 
those children who have not eaten in the morning at hone. 

1 am very nleased to say that we have been greatly 
aided in meeting the cost of our dietary program by qualify- 
ing for the iiepartment of Agriculture Food Reimbursement 
program, wherein we receive approximately 55^ ^ day per 
child at each Center for each child in attendance. Ke are 
also using department of Agriculture menus as guides for our 
cooks in preparing proper meals. 

The only other monies coming into the nrogram to aid 
our Health & Kelfare Fund in meeting costs is the dollar per 
day that we charge the narent for each child registered (or, 
more precisely, in attendance)* Gur total cost for care of 
the children is averaging between $30 - $35 per week per 
child. This figure does not include a rental, or building 
mortgage nayment factor, since the cost of construction for 
our Centers has been met at the time we take occupancy. 

As to the health quotient of our program, we give each 
child a physical exainination upon enrollment at a Center, 
and a yearly examination thereafter. The child also receives 
immunizations as required by the appropriate state. 



Our 
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pediatricians visit the Centers once a week for about an 
hour per visit Cwhich is sufficient for our needs)* No 
separate charge is levied on the parents for physical exans 
for their children, or for the "shots”. Ve also coordinate 
with local civic or state health agencies for such special 
programs as audiometric testing, in-deoth eye exams, etc. 

Ke also have Registered Nurses at our large Centers (and 
Licensed Pratical Nurses at the smaller ones) so that daily 
health problems of the children may be checked* In short, 
our health orogram is quite comprehensive. Each Center, in 
fact, contains its own special clinic facilities > 

As to day-to-day program content of our Day bare en- 
terprise, it may perhaps be divided into three sections, as 
follows: 

1) Custodial — This consists of insuring 
prooer food, nap-time, diaper changes on 
those children not fully toilet trained, 
etc . 

2) Conventional -- We provide music, games, 
organized play , free play, toys, etc., 
through which means the children are kept 
busy, entertained, and allowed to "work 
off steam" . 

7 ,) Educational -- Our Classroom Supervisors 
work wiih the children to enhance--or in- 
troduce--color identification, letter iden- 
tification , number identification, knowledge 
of shapes and spatial relationships, to in- 
crease participation in projects (whether 
group, or individual) , to raise questions 
and introduce new subjects, to improve health 
knowledge and habits, etc* A wide variety 
of children* s books , puzzles and phonograph 
records are provided to stimulate curiosity 
and to broaden the horizen of learning for 
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each child « 

Two of oar Centers have Kindergarten sections licensed 
by the state in which the Centers are located. A third 
Center is preparing its Kindergarten for licensure. The 
fourth Center is naking plans to institute a Kindergarten 
nrogran this fall* ^'6 have noved into the Kindergarten 
field because it is a natural expansion of pre-school Day 
Care activities, and also to circunvent the problem to the 
working parents of children attending public KindergJwrten 
only one-half day, and then needing transportation home, 
and also baby-sitting there. 

The Child Day Care Program of the Daltimore Regional 
Joint Board's Health & Welfare Fund has been so suricessful 
that the Chicago board of the Amalgamated Clothini/ Workers 
of America has built, and is now operating a Day^/Care Cen- 
ter of its own. The ^''ew York Board is also vei*y interested 
in getting int o the f ield . j 

Addit ionally, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America has donated a sum of $110,000 to the^^ Johns Honkins 
University so that the university might hoifi yearly symposia 
in Early Childhood Education. The first s^?ich symposium was 
held at the Johns hopkins Cniversity in February of this year. 
The results will soon be published, and will be available in 
both hard and soft-bound editions for those interested in 
attaining copies . 

To date, results of our program are most encouraging. 

The parents of the children seem highly pleased; the children 
the Manufacturers speak with pride of their own 
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Dart icipat ion in an activity with which at first they must 
have had considerable doubts — and the l;ay Care staff it- 
self, which we hire in quantities, and with qualifications 
to meet pertinent state licensure ruies--has a very low 
rate of absenteeism and turnover. 

dased on our own experience, we congratulate the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who are moving for- 
ward in the vital field of Child Day Care, and we-«like 
they--hope for early Congressional passage of a far-reaching, 
comprehensive bill to provide and/or increase services in 
this area of national endeavor. 
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SOME ZVALUATIOi^S OT AMALGAMATED CHILIS DAY CARE S rsEALTH _CE:'^T^ ^ CUu<z^Cr-0^ 

In the 14 nionths since the Day Care Center has beer, 
operating : 

The Union has spent over $1,500 on dental care for 
tne children. 



18 children nave had extensive dental work. Tnerc 
have been 13 pulpotomies, 18 crowns, and 14 anialgair.s. 

One child alone had 6 crowns, 2 pulpotomies, and 
2 amalgams. All of the children have had flouride treatment, 
prophylaxis, and where necessary x-rays. 

2. The children have received complete pediatric service: 

Tv 7 o boys v;ere found to have undescended testacies. 
Although the boys hiad been under tne care ot a ^ doctor, l.ij-s condi- 
tion went unnoticed for 4 years, untul the Pedi atricicin ^.n tne i ciy 
Care Center found it. 

3. All of the children have had their eyes tested by an 
Ophthalmologist . Nine will need refraction and possibly glasses. 

If so, the Union will bear this cost. 

4. We had 18 children who spoke only Spanr.sh when they 
came, 4 who spoke only Polish, 1 who spoke only^I t aiian , and 2 young- 
sters nev/ly arrived from Biafra v/liO spoke only-- i.30 . 

5. Although many of the children upon entering tne Day Care 
Center did not know animals, colors, or shapes, all or the children 
who are 4 years and older can recognize tneir names, xnow primary 
colors, and can identify shapes, such as squares, circles, ana 
triangles . 

6. Many of the children have taken their first trip to the 
zoo, museums, and the public library. 

7. Children were taken for the first time in their lives 
to see live theatre. 

8. In severe •’ instances, parents have reported that bed- 
wetting has stopped since their child has been attending the ay 
Care Center. 

a. Many of the children are eating and sleeping better 
since attending the Tay Care Center, their parents report. 



10. One c.. .xd who had been a severe stutterer M..en ne 
entered, is now considerably improved. 

11. We found children coming to the Center hungry 
immediately changed our snacks C crackers and juice 'o n 
snacks. 



c n i 1 d r e n h a v 
t hems el VC s . 



1'^. Many parents have commented favorably that their^ 

** learned to be much more independent about di-essx*.,. 



13. Parent involvement 
A 



Fan 'nts have expressed gratitude fe-ecause we have 
staited a pater back library so ^hat tne 



bor’row books to 



read to the children at home . 

We have given the parents materials to work with 
at home, to stimulate the cognative developmenu 
of the children. 

A Mother who could not read v;as enrolled in a 
tutoring program . 
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A CASE STUIOT 



NOV EMBER 1970 



“A ®UiU0'3iojj« of Sag CCar?” 



Amalgamated Day Care Center 
Chicago, Illinois 
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AST ASSOCIATES INC. 

5S WHEELER STREET. CAMBFJIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS OZ}3& 
TE;i-E»»HONE • Area. 017--492->10C5 



This draft Case Study was 
approved for circulation to 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO by: 

The Office of Sconomic Opportunity 
Office of Program Development 
Evaluation Branch 

Under OEO Contract No, B005213 



A Case Study November 1970 



"A ROLLS-ROYCE OF DAY CARE" 



Amalgamated Day Care Center 
Chicago, Illinois 



Principal Author: Brigid O’Farrell 

Field Observers: Kathryn Blackman 



Faith Johnson 
Rudolfo Sanche:^ 
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AT A GI.ANCE 



G E N ER A I . 



SINGLE CENTER build for day care, owned by ACWA 

SPONSORED BY: Amalgamated Social Benefits As s ociati.on, (private, 

non-profit corporation). Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (ACWA), AFL-CIO 

ADMISSION CRITERIA: At least one parent a member of ACWA 

TOTAL CHILDREN: 60 enrolled/54 A. D. A. (pre-school) 

TOTAL PAID STAFF; 17(11 full-time) 476 hour s /week 

TOTAL IN-KIND STAFF; 1 (0 full-time) 20 hours/week 

HOURS; M-F, 6:00 a.m. -6;00p.m. 52 weeks 

SPACE; (sq. ft. /child); Indoor : 68 

Outdoor; 49 

CENTER OPENED: March 1970 

STAFF POSITIONS; Administrative Assistant - ACWA (Union Liaison), 
Director, Psychiatric Social Worker, Pediatrician, Pedodontist, 
4 Teachers, 4 Assistant Teachers, Seer etary / Bookkeeper , Cook, 
2 Custodians 

CONTACT: Director, Amalgamated Day Care Center 

323 S. Ashland 
Chicago, Illinois 

312 243-3147 
distributions 



FTHNIC: Children; 42% Black, 26% Anglo, 1 9% Chicano, 4% Puerto 

Rican, 9% Other Spanish- speaking. 

Staff: 27% Black, 1 % Chicano, 7% Puerto Rican, 537o Anglo. 

SEX; Children : 48% Girls, 52% Boys; Staff ; 67% Women, 33% Men. 

ADULT/CHILD RATIO; I to 4. 5 
ADULT/CHILD CONTACT HOUR B.ATIO; 1 to 4. 9 
family STATUS: 85% complete, 15% mothers only 

PARENT EMPLOYMENT: 100% employed 

1 
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COSTS 



TO PARENTS: None 

TO CENTER; $2,925 per child/year, $1.42 per child/hoar 

ESTIMATED FUNDING, 1970-71: 

Amalgamated Social Benefits Association (ACWA) - $154, 100 

In-Kind - 3, 900 

$1 58, 000 



NOTABLE ELEMENTS 
DAY CARE AS UNION PROGRAM; 

FINANCING 

EDUCATION PROGRAM 
HEALTH CARE 
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AMALGAMATED, NOVEMBER, 197Q 

The Amalgamated Day Care Center is located on Chicago's West 
Side, in a re-emerging industrial area on the edge of a. ghetto. Many 
unions are putting up new buildings and tearing down dilapidated houses 
in the area. (Additional Amalgamated day care centers will be located 
much closer to the factories themselves, since there is no central 
residential area for them to serve, and transportation is a problem for 
parents.) In general, it's a rather grim industrial setting: the brightest 

spot for blocks around is the three -foot-high address number, in red, 
yellow, and blue numerals, on the front of the day care center building. 

The center is a small, one-story building, immediately adjacent 
to the 5-story union building which houses the Sidney Hillman Health 
Center, Social T^enefits Association, the ACWA retiree's center, and 
offices of the Cl' '.ago Joint Board. The buildings are just off the ex- 
pressway, abo.v j '. minutes from downtown Chicago. 

The building was specifically designed for day care use, although 
not entirely successfully. The front and back walls arc almost all glass; 
glass doors and movable walls divide the classroom areas. There is 
one small office for the director and the secretary in the center-front 
of the building, and behind that, separated by a class area, are the 
kitchen, restrooms, and isolation room. 

When the center opened, th- children, new to any kind of away- 
from-home situation, lacked internal controls and were unaccustomed 
to limits and direction in working and playing with adults and other 
children. The freedom of the building design intensified this chaotic 
situation. The movable partitions were added as an afterthought, 
in an attempt to alleviate the confusion. Despite some current inconven- 
iences for the staff, the building is bright, colorful, warm and fun for 
little children. 
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Each child has his own section of cupuc»c^:*^-- 5 J.png the .side walls, 
and his own small cot stacked underneath. The tables and chax.r =»re 
all child-sized as well as the water fountains, sinks, and windows. 

The director's office is surrounded on two sides by glass so anyone 
can see in even when the door is shut. There is no room into which 
the children don't have either free access, or a clear view to see what's 
going on. There is a playground in back of the building, and steps from 
it lead up to the -oof of the building, which has also been made into a 
fenced-in play ■ 

The atmosphere at Amalgamated is one of warm, relaxed fun, a 
bit hectic at times. The center is open from 6:0C AM to 6:00 PM. There 
is no transportation system, so the parents bring their children in on 
the way to work and pick them up on the way home. All day long there 
is a steady stream of par ents , union officials, visitors, and children 
in and out of the building. 

The center has be .1 open less than a year, and its staff have 
kept the operation open to a great deal of flexibility and change. In 
November the center was not yet up to its capacity of 60 children, and 
the addition of at least one more teacher was planned. The union con- 
siders the center a showplace for quality day care, and uses it to 
encourage both companies and other unions to expand day care capabilities. 

The day care staff, union officials, and union membership work 
well together, primarily because of the organizational and administra- 
tive efforts of two people: Muriel (Manni) Tuteur, center director; 

and Joyce Miller, administrative assistant to the manager of the Chicago 
Joint Board and vice president of ACWA, Murray Finley. Teamwork 
between the two positions they fill would seem to be necessary in making 
any union day care center work. 
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Manni Tuteur has bf-en in the field of day care for almost 20 
years, although this is he^ first experience working for a union. She 
was formerly with the Chicago Jewish Community Center. She’s about 
50, short, with short iro,n-gray hair. She admires what the union is 
doing and is determine d/to help make it work. She has a great deal of 
sensitiviiv to the childr/en and their parents, as well as good rapport 
v/ith her staff; she’s fr/lendly and easy-going, but she can be very tough 
and seems completel)^' unflappable. There is a great deal of mutual 
respect between Man'n and staff. At the union headquarters she is the 
expert on day care, consulted and listened to on that basis. 

While Manni Tuteur is the authority on day care, Joyce Miller 
is the expert on relations v/ithin the union. Joyce has been in the labor 
movement for several years and knows how to get things done. Once 
it was decided that day care was indeed a very important social progr'u 
for the union to provide, she was given the go-ahead to make it work. 

A tali, well-dressed woman, direct a: to the point, she per-:mnifics 

the union’s feeling of commitment to day care. With her help, the 
first center is now running smoothly, and she and Manni are looking at 
locations for the second one. 

At first glance, one gets the impression that the entire Amal- 
gamated program has been gone into almost casually, without a great 
deal of planning and forethought. Gradually, however, a picture and 
a plan emerge. In the next few years, quality day care will be availabl 
free of charge, to every member of the Amalgamated Clotiung Workers 
of America in the Chicago area. 
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NOTABLE ELEMENTS 



The AmalgatY^ated Day Care Center is, in itself, a notable element 
within the ACWA’s social benefits program. The fact that the center 
is seen as a odel for future expansion has resulted in the development of 
several exemplary features, including financing, education, and health 
care. These features are a direct result of union sponsorship, and can 
be duplicated only in the case of backing from an organs -ation with simN 
lar commitment and resources. 

Financing 

The Amalgamated Day Care Center is funded through the Amal- 
gamated Social Benefits Association. This is an independent trust, 
established through a collective bargaining agreement between the ACWA 
and the employers of the garment industry. The enrmloyers supply a 
certain amount of money equal to a percentage of the monthly payroll, 
the amount therefore varying from factory to factory. The union is 
free to use this money to provide services for member.^. Union 
trustees decided in 1969 to use a portion of this money to ; 3 stablish 
day care centers. 

plans for the first center were initiated with the 
expressed idea that this could become a model quality day care center 
upon which additional centers could be based. A new building was 
erected for the center. In the first year of operation the director was 
given freedom to spe?id whatever slie felt was necessary to efficiently 
establish and operate a day care center that would more than adequately 
^••^ 00 ^ the educational, enTotional, recreational, social, and nut lit ion 
and health needs of the union merr.bers' children. 

This financial amngemen has enabled the director to devote 
the majority of her time to working with the staff and the children, 
developing total child dev^fdopment program for their specific needs. 
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None of her time is required for fund-raising activities. Administrative 
work is kept at a minimum, and most of the accounting and public 
relations functions are handled by the appropriate union offices. 



pilot projec.^ will produce reasonable budgets and guidelines to plan 
and operate additional centers as efficiently and economically as possible. 
Under later, more limited budgets, however, directors will still not 
have to he concerned with fund-raising and many other administrative 
functions which take up a great deal of most center directors' time. 
Amalgamated will remain-- albeit at a relatively higher cost-- the 
"model" center, or as one of the union people put it, "a Rolls-Royce 
of day care. " 

Educational Program 

Early education is a special need for children whose environment 
limits the amount of intellectual stimulation they get in their pre-school 
years. In consultation with the psychologist who visits the center 
periodically, the staff has assessed its client children as experientially 
deprived, and has planned a complete educational program for them on 
that basis. Although all aspects of the program are interrelated, pri- 
mary emphasis is placed on intellectual development, particularly on 
general language development. Many of the children do not speak 
English or speak anc understand it poorly; parents have expressed 
particular concern about this, wanting to be sure the children are pre- 
pared to enter the public schools. 



extremely flexible. The aim is a program oriented to the total child, 
so that the child is always surrounded by, and con jtantly ^ade aware 
of, colors, sh es, textures, consistencies, counting, measuring, 
and tactile experience through work and play with the materials around 
him. The process is not random, however; there is a basic structure 
to the day with constant, on-going evaluation. 



After the first year of operations, a careful evaluat f this 



Becau.se the center is relatively new, the curriculum is still 
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The staff meets once a week with the director to discuss and 
plan the program. At each meeting, six or seven ’'things that need to 
happen with the child” are brought up, then new program ideas worked 
out to make them happen. Progress since the previous meeting is also 
evaluated. 

A guiding principle in the center program is the attempt to 
understand the child's behavior ir. the light of his background and family- 
situation. Work with the parents is just beginning, but parents are 
gradually realizing that the people at the center are truly concerned 
not only with the children but also with the overall improvement of the 
family's life. No attempt is made by the center, however, to gain 
information about individual family incomes. The sole criterion for ad- 
mittance is union membership, and only information related tp the child's 
development is requested. 

Children are encouraged to develop a strong sense of self-reli- 
ance: they take off and put on their own clothing, have their own tables, 

chairs, sinks, toilets, aud water fountains . They have their own locker 
and storage space, at child height. They have open snack times, and 
are encouraged to help with serving and fixing food, and to clean up 
after themselves. 

There is also emphasis on developing a strong self-image in 
the children. Activities are designed to encourage positive, successful 
experiences, avoiding competitive situations which the child's experience 
has not prepared him for. The staff praises and encoiirag^es ■.■‘chieve- 
ments in langu -ge, reading development, cooperative peer relations, 
and self-reliance. At the beginning the children are rewarded with 
M&M candies-- a controversial feature of the program with some 
parents-- then gradually verbal praise is substituted for the candy 
rewards . 

One of the main areas of concern in the total program is the 
development of inner controls, v liich most of tlie children luck upon 
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enrolling in the program. The child is encouraged to accept lin'iits, 
controls, and directions from adults, and to work with other children. 

There is no corporal punishment for misconduct, which often raises 
conflict with the parents, who are more accustomed to responding to 
misconduct or conflict with a more severe or physical means of 
punishment. 

Strong emphasis is also placed on ethuic backgrounds. Staff 
selection criteria ‘ncluded mixed ethnic backgrounds and both male and 
female sexes, with considerable attention given to finding strong male- 
image staff who were Blacks. The present staff is a successful mixture 
of Black, Chicano. Puerto Rican, and Anglo men and women. There are 
also appropriate ethnic materials for the chUrlren to u.se, including records, 
books, puzzles, and dolls. Different ethnic foods are served for lunches. 

Cooperative work and play among the children, and between 
teacher and children, is encouraged. A rocking boat which holds four 
children, lotto games, large hollow blocks for building i^tructures for 
dramatic play, doll houses and furniture, and helping in the kitchen 
are all provided as regular activities to stimulate cooperation. 

In answer to strong parental concern about language development, 
the Peabody Kit is used as a starting point, as part of the daily routine. 

The Peabody Kit is considered helpful only if followed up with a great 
deal of staff reinforcement and expansion. This is complemented by 
use of some of the techniques found in the New Nursery Book, and indi- 
vidual work with the children. 

Pre-reading skills are developed by reading to the children, 
listening to the.n and g dng them opportunities to tell stories both to 
the group and to the teacher separately, as well as by the supergraphics 
on the walls and cupboards. 

Science experiments, unit blocks, and graduated cylinders are 
aimed at logical conceptual development, while a wide range of puzzles. 
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games, toys, bo«'ks, etc., are 
numerical concept development 
Sesame Street is also used, hi 
part- of the day’s activities. 



used for sens 
, Television 
tb.: program 



or in'.otor 
sets are 
is not a 



, perceptual, and 
available so that 
regularly schei.aled 



Special time is set aside for art, crafts, and music, Record 
players, paints, clay, crayons, books, ea.^mla, chalk, scissors, etc,, 
arc all supplied for use on specific projects, as well as for free play 
activities, especially in bad weather. One particularly successful 
project was painting the 4 -'foot-high doll hou J — each child was draper 
in protective plastic, and allowed to use hands or bru=^hes to help with 
the painting. 



All of the center activities and experienr -s are supplemented by 
field trips. Children are taken to niuseums, zoos, parks, etc., usually 
in small groups so that each child can derive; a fuller experience. 

In short. Amalgamated's educational program is a day care 
rarity: the director and staff have had the opportunity to make full use 

of existing materials and to seek out new ones, to construct the fullest 
possible development prograni without any substantial bvidgetary con- 
straints. As a cautionary note, it has been found that children and 
staff may fail to take appropriate care of the materials and equipment 
available, in an aura of unlimited funding. Teachers are also now 
being encouraged to develop some of their own materials, not because 
of financial restrictions but as a training and involvement technique. 



Health Care 



Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America sponsors its own 
health clinic, available to union members and members of their families 

This ccvmplete medical, dental, and pharma- 
nedical service and prescription drugs as 
The center has a staff of 



13 years of age and older, 
ceutical clii.ic offers 
well as eyeglasses. 



ph- 



^py. 
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36 doctors, located on two floors of the Social Benefits building next 
door to the day care center. 

With the initiation of the day care center, the union has now 
extended the comprehensive health program to include pre- school-age 
children enrolled in the center, as well as the day care center stai.f 
who oecome members of ACWA. Each child is given an examination 
and inoculations, and a medical record is begun. A pediatrician has 
been retained, who visits the center three times a week. A pedodontist 
examines each chlid's teeth and performs all necessary dental work in- 
cluding fillings and extractions. 



Any serious problems are discussed with the parent and then 
referred to the health clinic for immediate attention. Dental work is 
referred to a private pedodontist but financed by the union. Drugs, eye- 
glasses, and any corrective measures such as bracv^s, orthopedic 
shoes, etc. , are also taken care of. 

The nutrition program supplements the health program by 
providing two well-balanced meals, breakfast and a hot lunch (plus 
snacks), adjusted where necessary to compensate for previously 
defici ent diets , 

As a further supplement to the health program, a psychiatric- 
social worker spends one day per week at the center, and in instances 
of severe emotional disturbance children have been referred to other 
institutions, with union financing. 
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BACKGROUND INiTORMATION 



History 



Research by the Amalgamated Clothing Worker uf America 
indicates that one in every three workers is a woman. The economy 
of the United States is today dependent on the women who have entered 
the work force. While the garment industry itself at one time employed 
80 males for evc^ry 20 females, now the opposite is true. Women have 
been encouraged to join the labor force, but little has been done to 
solve the problem of caring for their children. 



The women in the garment industry by and large have to work, 
and in the absence of quality day care facilities they are forced to leave 
their children without pr ope r supervision. The ACWA has, therefore, 
recognized day care as something to which working parents are fully 
entitled, and consequently a responsibility of both labor and management 



Thus in 19^9 the Baltimore Joint Board of the ACWA negotiated 
a collective bargaining agreement with the garnaent ir dustry in that 
area, which included establishing a special trust fund to provide day 
care centers for members* children. Members enrolling their children 
were asked to pay $5 per week. By November, 1969. the first center 
was in operation with 80 children; now the Baltimore Joint Board nas 
4 centers and eventually hopes to serve more than 2, 000 children* The 
union is primarily responsible for day-to-day operations of the centers, 
with both management and labor represented on the Policy Board. 



In 1969, the Chicago Joint Board of ACWA began to look into the 
possibility of providing day care for their members. In Chicago, how- 
ever, it was decided to provide day care services out of the money 
already supplied by management through the Social Benefits Association 
at no direct cost to the rnembers. The Baltimore operation and 
European day care systems were studied, and plans were started to 
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build a cenler on land bclongin;! to the Chicago Joint Board. In 
January of 1970 the director was hired, and on March 28, 1970, the 
center opened its doors. 

C onimunity 

For Amalganiated, the~^drmTiuuib/- r ujiior^iri ember ship 

throughout the Chicago area. It is composed of a wide ethnic 
including Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and first- and second- 
generation European immigrants. At least one parent in each member - 
family ic working, but a recent slowdown in the industry has resulted 
in many lay-offs and shorter work weeks. fhe factories shut down 
completely last summer for a two week vacation, so the day care center 
was also closed. 

Information about the center has been spread primarily by shop 
stewards and by the union newspaper. The membership is already 
familiar with other social benefits provided by the union, such as 
the health clinic, the retirees' program, and the guaranteed financial 
support for college educations for cnildren of union members, as well 
as insurance and pension benefits and low income housing. The 
general feeling among union management is that if the centers are 
there, the children will come. Plans already are underway for a 
second center, as the original one approaches its capacity of 60 
children . 

It is not known exactly how many children of union members 
are in need of day care, but it is presumed to be a considerable nurr 
ber, since membership in the union is now over 70 percent womei-. 

In the Chicago area there are more than 38, 000 children of pre-school 
age who could use day care centers^ only 4000 spaces for children in 
day care centers now exist. Many of these are privately operated and 
cost $20-$35 per week, far out of the range of possibility for average 
and low income working mothers. Facilities are needed throughout the 
ent're metropolitan area for infants, pre-school, and school-age chUdren. 
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Pa,rents 



Parents of most center children-- both mothers and fathers-- 
ar e average to low income blue-collar workers. Incomes range from 
$4000 to $12,000 annually and the average wage is $3.40 per hour. Most 
of the families are complete, with one or two children. Day care centers 
will only accepted by these parents gradually; most of the parents and 
grandparents come from old and proud traditions, and are opposed to 
receiving any kind of charity or welfare. It is more generally acceptable 
to them to leave children in the care of relatives or neighbors than in 
a ch o o k v.?^i t t r an g e r s . 

There is great interest, however, in seeing the children de- 
velop, both mentally and physically, and because of this, the confidence 
of the parents is gradually being gained. Because the parents work, 
they arc not free to come into the center during the day to investigate 
its benefits; after work they arc tired, with little interest in coming 
to evening parents* mGetingf. . Therefore, education of the parents 
with regard to center capabilities is a slow process. There has been 
only one parent's meeting held, on a Sunday. Attendance was 50%, 

The parents do bring the children in the morning and pick them up at 
night, so there is a brief opportunity to sec what the children are 
doing and to visit with the staff. 

Parents so far regard as rno.'^t important the breakfast, hot 
lunches, health care, and preparation for public school. Many of the 
parents speak little or no English, and are very happy that their 
children are learning to read and write, as well as speak Pkiglish. 

The director hope‘s to develop Par ent Advis or y Committees for 
the center, and to hold regularly schedulea parc-nt meetings to involve 
the parents more fully in the center, and to insure that what is learned 
in the center is reinforced in the home. 
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BASIC PROGRAM 



Education 



The children are divided into four "classroom" areas on the 

basis of age and ability: 3-year^olds, 3-and-4-year-olds, 4~year-olds, 

and 4 -and~ 5 -year-olds . One teacher and one assistant teacher serve 
each group of from 8 to 1 5 children. The classroom areas are all 
similarly equipped (since the classroom area was originaily designed 
to be one large room). Movable walls and swinging glass doors abput 
six feet high are the only dividers. There is a good deal of inter- 
change between classrooms and groups in order to use some of the 
larger equipment (such as the rocking-boat stairs) and the restrooms 

and the kitchen. 

The entire building has wall-to-wall carpeting, and all of the 
cupboard space is built into the walls. Cupboards for the child's 
personal property, play equipment, etc. , start a short distance above 
the floor and reach almost to the ceiling; the child-sized cots are 
stacked underneath. The cupboards have sliding doors, easily workable 
by the children, which are covered in large, brightly colored numbers 
and letters. The children pull out their own cots and set them up for 
naptime. Each area also has Us own child- si.zed table and chairs to 
work on and for eating meals and snacks. Chalkboards, easels, record 
players, books, puzzles, and blocks are readily available. The areas 
are warm, cheerful, and well eqiipped. 

There are two outdoor play areas, one immediately at the back 
of the building and the other on the roof, with stairs going up from the 
first level. Both play areas are well equipped with large-muscle play 
and exercise toys, including sandbox, sliding board, jungle gym, and 
tJFO. The two areas provide enough play space that all of tlxe children 
may go out at one time, if necessary. 
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The teacher and assistant teacher work with their group on an 
individual basis, in small sub-groups, and as a class. Since the center 
is open from 6:00 AM to 6:00 PM, the teacher hours are staggered. 

The director works individually with the teachers and children, some- 
times in the company of a psych iat ric - s oc ial worker who comes once 
a week. Arrangements have also been made for a p s yc hi “>log ist to 
cotnc periodically to test the children. 

The basic sclicdulc for the day begins with breakfast at 8:00 AM, 
followed by clean-up, structured activity, free play, music of some 
kind, outdoor play, wash-up and story, snack, shape and concept 
learning, free play, Peabody Kit, wash-up and prepare for lunch, 
lunch, nap, then individual work or free play as the children begin 
to leave. The methodological approach to education is covered in de- 
tail in the N o table Elements section. A complete daily schedule is 
included in the Appendix to this volume. 

Food 



The center provides breakfast, morning snack, hot lunch, and 
an afternoon snack every day. There is a fully equipped kitchen in the 
building, and a full-time cook. Food is ordered in bulk from local 
wholesale houses, and menus arc planned, by the secretary, in consul- 
tation with the director. Meals are planned within the guidelines of 
the Chicago Board of Health. A sample weekly menu is included in 
the Appendix to this volume. Different ethnic foods and holiday special 
ties are served throughout the year, and birthday cakes are provided 
for each cliild. 

Tlic food is brought from the kitchen into the rooms on two- 
tier trays. The children help set the little tables in each roonn, and 
also clean up> Teachers eat their meals with the kids, encouraging 
them to try everything and not to take niore than they can finish. Ther 
is no pressure to clean their plates. The children are allowed to 
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leave the table when they are finished. Meals and snack times are 
considered an integral part of the total learning experience, and are 
generally a very pleasant part of the day. 

Transportation 

'iiie ceriL<.;r does not provide transportation for the children. 

The director estimates that about two thirds of the children are brought 
to the center by the parents in their own cars, and approximately one- 
third arc dependent on public transportation. This presents some 
problems for parents who are dep mdent on public bus schedules, 
transfers, fares, etc. , while attempting to deliver small children and 
still get to work on time. It should be noted that pay rates in the 
garment industry are based on piecework, so that every minute 
taken away from the scheduled work hours results in direct loss of 
pay. 



The center hopes to alleviate this problem in two possible ways. 
The first is to establish more centers in close vicinity to the garment 
factories, a plan already being followed in establishment of the second 
center, in a renovated building right next to a factory. The second 
possibility is establishment of a center in the moderate income housing 
project that the union is currently building. An additional solution might 
be union-provided transportation on a joint basis for day care centers 
and retiree facilities, since both face the same problem of traveling 
to the present center via public transportation fi'om all over the city. 

Health Care 



Sec Notable Elements, pages 11 - IZ. 
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Social Service Resources 



The day care center in and of itself is a social service resource 
to the union. It is also proving to be a very useful means of approach 
to other areas of social need for union members, on an almost happen- 
stance basis. 

For example, one woman sought help from the center in. filling 
out her unemployment compensation forms. She did not want to accept 
"charity, and could not read English well enough to understand and 
fill out the form. One of the Spanish- speaking teachers at the center 
explained the form and helped her fill it out; then a phone call was made 
to the appropriate office to insure there would be no difficulty when 
she picked up her check. 



Similarly, a child in the center was found to be severely 
emotionally disturbed, to a degree that made his continued attendance 
deleterious to center programs. He was referred by the director to a 
pre-school clinic for emotionally disturbed children, one that accepts 
children only if the parents agree to counseling at the same time. 



Because of this kind of experience, the center is now exploring 
the possibility of a more active role in social services. The exploration 
is tentative, because the client population tends to shy away from any 
hint of social welfare in the usual terms. Present thinking is in terms 
of an additional staff member to handle these situations full-time, to 
follow up on them, acting as liaison when necessary between the union 
member and any outside agency. The service is needed, and there 
are prospects that the union will agree to supply it. 

Parent Education 



There is very little formal contact with parents at the ACWA 
center, encounters being limited almost entirely to the pick-up and 
delivery of children to the center. Additional parent contact through 
day care and social services is at present in the developmental stages. -- 
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ORGANIZATION 



Policymaking 



Policy for the day ca-re center is set by the Amalgamated 



Social Benefits Association, an entity of the Chicago Jo^nt Board of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America^ The Board consists 
of eight union officials. The Amalgamated Social Benei'its Association 
is a separate trust established through collective bargaining, based on 
a percentage of payroll, to operate the union's health ar d welfare pro- 
grams. Decisions are based on what is best for the union membership, 



The manager of the Joint Board, Murray Finley, who is also an 



elected vice president of ACWA, has been the primary driving force be 
hind establishment and operation of the center. His administrative 
assistant is the liaison between the Joint Board, the Social Benefits 
Association, and the center director. Policy decisions are transmitted 
through the administrative assistant; center needs affecting policy are 
transmitted back to the board by the same route. Final approval on 
policy matter s , however, rests with the full Social Benefits Trustees. 
Specific areas of the program are administered as follows: 



Program Planning - -Sine e the program is new, most of the 
planning is done between the Joint Board Manager, his assistant 
and the center director. The director is the authority on 
substantive decisions regarding day care, while the others are 
concerned with strategy for union participation and approval, 
and employer relations, particularly in the present expansion 
plans. As other centers are established and Parent Advisory 
Committees are formed, other program-planning arrangements 
are likely. 
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program Budgeting- -During this first year, no definite 
budget was set. The center is considered a model from which 
the others will be fashioned. A set budget is anticipated for 
the future, however, and will probably be developed by the 
director and the administrative assistant, with approval 
of the trustees of the Social Benefits Association. 

St affing- -All personnel matters are handled by the director 
in consultation v^^ith the administrative assistant. 

Program Operations - -Basic program structure and curriculum 
were developed by the director, and are now subject to continual 
evaluation and change by the director and the teaching staff, 
in joint and individual meetings. 

Staff Organization 

The director administers the day-to-day operations of the 
center, responsible to the Joint Board of ACWA. She has daily class- 
room. contact with the children and the teachers. It is anticipated that 
when the second center is opened, she will continue in the present 
center full-time but will supervise both centers. 

The secretary/ bookkeeper handles administrative detail work, 
including record keeping, ordering supplies, and secretarial duties. 

She also plans the menus and orders all food. She comes in at 10:00 AM 
and stays until 6:00 PM or until the last child has been picked up. She 
also substitutes in the classroom when teaching staff are absent for 
short periods of time. 

The pediatrician attends to health problems either directly or 
by referral to the clinic, the pedodontist is responsible for all dental 
care, and a psychiatric-social worker and psychologist consult regu- 
larly with the director, teachers and parents. 
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rno toachcrii airc in charge of daily activities in their own 
classrooms, and plan curriculum within the basic structure. Subject 
u. review by the director and other staff. There is a teacher and an 
assistant teacher in each class area; both are responsible for carrymg 
out general child education, s oc ial- emotional development activates, 
and physical- recreational activiticb. 

Only one regular volunteer is currently available to the center; 
more volunteers are hoped for in the future. 



Stall Meetings and Records 

The entire staff meets regularly once a v/eek to discuss chil- 
dren's problems, curriculum, and program nlans and approaches. 
The director meets at least once a. week witn each teacher separately 
and individually throughout the week as needed. 

Each teacher keeps daily notes on each child, and prepares 
detailed reports twice a year. A copy of the report form is included 
in the Appendix to this volume. 



Staff Selection and Training 

Recruitment and hiring of slaff is centered around training, 
experience, and the ability to relate to and respect young children of 
different cultures, rather than strict professional paper quaUfre ations . 
The only policy guideline on staff selection was to seek an ethnic as 
well as a nialc-femalc mix. The results: of the three men teachers, 

two are Anglo, one Black; of the five women, two are Anglo, two 
Black, one Puerto Rican. 

The staff development program is designed to acquaint slaff 
members with oeucational psychology, music, programming, arts 
and crafts, child literature, cognitive development, racial and othme 
awarenoss. and a knowledge of working-class families, AU staff 
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members receive two weeks cf formal training and at least two hours 
a week of in-service training. This includes lectures on child develop- 
ment by day care specialists and visiting professionals, as well as 
working with a psychiatric -social worker, a pediatrician, and a (part- 
time) child psyghologist. The union also provides resources for any 
staff member wishing to continue his formal education. 

This program has enabled the director to hire three people 
who would otherwise have been disqualified for lack of experience 
and/or formal education. It has also allowed salary increases for 
staff. 
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MOW KMSOURCES ARE USK^ 



On Uie next pa^:c is the functional breakdown of the way 
1970 - 71 income (shown in At A Glance ) will be used. The In-Kind 
column may include one or rr^orc of the following typvjs of donations: 
materials, facilities, underpaid labor, volunteer labor, and labor 
paid for 'oy anollier agemey. 

For le sake of clarity, expenditures arc divided into four 
categories. Together, the first three make up basie child care costs: 

I. STANDARD CORE 

This category shows costs contmonly incurred in day care 
operati ons: 

A. Child Care and Teaching - -personnel, curriculum and 
general classroom supplies. 

B. Administration- -personnel, equipirtent dopr cciation, 
■^ffi'ce supplies, staff travel, telephone, insurance, 
audit . 

C. Feeding- -personnel, food stuffs, other food related 
exp e n s e s . 

II. VARYING CORE 

This category shows costs which can be assumed 
by operators, or by parents, or by both: 

D. Health — personnel, supplies* health related ser\*-cs. 

E. Transportation- -personnel, operating expenses, main- 
tenance, insurance. 

lU, OCCUPANCY 

Because occupancy costs vary widely, they ai e shown 
separately. Included: rental value of property, utilities, 

taxes, property insurance, custodial personnel and supplies. 

IV. SUPPDEMENTAL SERVICES 

This final category shows program cnrichnicnt elements 
above and beyond basic care which have significant dollar 
costs or revenues associated with them. 
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IN CONCLUSION 



Comments about Amalgamated's Day Care Center cover the full 
ran-re. from raves to disappointments, and perhaps best sum up its impact 



parent comments: 

”It's a second home fox my child. She’s eager to go back 
every day. ” "I like it that it's integrated. The union helps 
all nationalities. They want to help people be people. 

"His mind is made up. Now we say grace before meals or 
we don't eat. " "It's brought the family closer together. We 
have a common thing to talk about-- the center. " "Now she 
lets you know when she doesn't want something or when she 
has had enough. She didn't do that before. No, 
don't punish him for misbehavior. I wish they would 
helped me be more patient, and given me a better under- ^ 
standing of my own child. " "Now when I go to work there s 
no need to worry. I trust the staff. " "Now^ I notice him 
more closely. I can see that he catches on easily, and can 
express himself more. " "I think it's giving him a good 
base to build on. He's learned to get along with other chil- 
dren, to use materials; and equipment constructively, and 
learned numbers and the alphabet. ' 



It's 



Teacher comments: 

"The most importa- ' oeed )ler is a : . i.pon- 

sive environment. W ^ , to give one which allows ^ 

for his individual needs while impressing on him the group s_ 
needs. The clas s r oom needs to be both stable and exciting. 
"What mn:ves a go )d teacher? (1. ) Patience. (2. ) A good 
reaction to childre n. (3. ) A realistic perception of children. 
(4 ) A rea: liking for children. (5. ) Some theoretical 

tr ing.' "In cases of misbehavior, I try to undercut the 

situation in a way tba:: cools the violence. I take the^^ild 
c side tv. situation so he can get a picture of it. The 

b - thing about this nlace is Manni Tuteur's (the director) 
v.-i.i;ague£ ^ to listen no anything. The worst thing is the 
b i' ng. It's chaotic. " "Good bchavicr is generally re- 
sr -,nded to with a smile or a pat on the head. With a few 
ww.-ds of praise. With a hug. " "The director is nondirective 
and nonauthoritative. It’s difficult for her to make a firm 
decision. " "If ne persists in bad behavior, he s put in tne 
'ink chair to tVink over nat he's been doing. The teacher 
Lhe; explains to hir i what the trouble is. He usually decides 
1:0 come back to the group. 
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Observer c ornments : 

"I ate two meals with them and didn't see any great amount 
of concern for who was eating what. No one tried to force 
them to clean their plates and that routine. " "The attitude 
toward the day care center (from the union) is really wild. 
'Build the center, ' they said. 'The kids will come. ' " 
"Many of those who do bring their kids are very concerned 
with the traditional learning skills. One mother was very 
concerned that her child learn to read. It later turned out 
that she herself could not. " "It struck me that the more 
you have, the more you expect. Staff knows that the 
finances are in pretty good shape, and they can in fact go 
out and buy minor things. The depreciation rate on equip- 
ment has been extremely high. " "The children come 
first at Amalgamated with the director and staff. " 



■The observation team felt that the Amalgamated Day Care Center 
provided quality child care and educational development. In some areas, 
notably parent involvement and social service resource functions, the 
c<-’ 'T could he doing more, and undoubtedly will as it matures and expands. 
In ler areas, excellence already exists. At the basic care level, all 
elements are being provided in exemplary fashion; protection, nutrition, 
health, tender loving care, and general stimulation of mind and body. In 
addition the center, as a part of a larger comprehensive social benefits 
program, has a rich mixture of program elements which meets some of the 
developmental needs of children, staff, parents, employers, and union. 

For children: planned skill teaching in self-reliance; self-imp.ge 

enrichment; peer cooperation; health and nutrition; 
and cross-cultural appreciation. 

For staff: advancement through training; in-service support; 

adequate pay; exceptional fringe benefits. 

For parents: lessened financial strain; knowledge of adequate 

care for child; less absenteeism; health care and 
social service assistance otherwise not available. 
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For employers: increased productivity and efficiency; 

less absenteeism; more stable work force; 
less turnover; and decreased tension in 
the factory during working hours. 

For union; Brings members closer to their organi- 

zation; provides opportunity for meaningful 
service to the members; fills important 
need of union members who are parents 
of children three to five. 

The Amalgamated Day Care Center is an excellent example of 
quality service, directly responsive to community need, provided by the 
union for the benefit of its members, using funds negotiated from the 
employers . 
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appendix 



The appendix consists of illustrative materials drawn directly 
from the center. Included are: 

Daily Classroom Schedule 
Sample Vlenu 

Child Progress Report Form 
Union Pamphlet 
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A m a 1 g am a t^_ej4_ jP ^ v Care ^ejyter D aily Sc2i_gdjj.l^ 



6:00 - 


8:00 


'Pea^chers arrive and supervise activities while 
greeting the new arrivals 


8:00 - 


6:30 


Supervise breakfast and clean up 


8:30 - 


8:50 


Structured activities 


8:50 - 


9:15 


F ree play 


9:15 - 


9:35 


Mus ic 


9:35 - 


10:00 


Outdoor play or indoor activity depending upon the 
weather 


10:00 - 


10:15 


Washup and story 


10:15 - 


l0:30 


Snack 


10:30 - 


10:45 


Shape concept training 


10:45 - 


11:00 


Free play 


11:00 - 


11:30 


Peabody kit 


11:30 - 


1 1:45 


Wash up and prepare for lunch 


11:45 - 


12:15 


Lunch 


12:15 - 


2:30 


Nap 



Durir.g this time the teacher meets with the director or plans her 
prog ram. 

(The teacher that comes in a 6:00 AM leaves at ^:00 I?M) 

2*30 - 6:00 Individual activity or free play as children leave. 
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SA>/ipLE m:enu 

CHICAGO BOAl^U OF HEALTH — NUTRITION SECTION 
CIVIC CENTER 

Day Caro Center Menu Planning Form 
Amalgamated Child Day Care and 

' Health Ce nter Director's Name: Muriel T sr t c u r 

Address: 323 S, Ashland Zone _6 0 S 0 7 No. of C’riildren: 

Telephone: ~ 3 1 47 Date: November 2 - f, , 1970 



MONDAY 1 

Baked chicken with dressing 
Buttered green peas 
Celery sticks 

Enriched white bread/butter 

Gelatine 

Milk 


v/ednesday 

Hard cooked eggs 
Br oi led bac on 
Cheese sticks 

Hash brown potatoes or rice 
Green peas 

Enriched white bread/buUer 
I ruit flavored gelatine 
Milk 


TUESDAY 


THURSDAY 


Spanish rice with ground beef 


Hor.dog with bun 


Carrot sticks 


Mustard or catsup 


Buttered spinach 


Mashed potatoes 


Apple sauce 


Cabbage aiid carrot salad 


Whole wheat squares /butter 


Fresh fruit 


Milk 


Milk 



FRIDAY 

Baked fish sticks with tomato sauce' 
Brown rice 

Tossed fresh vegetable salad 
Buttered spinach 
Orange s lices 
Milk 



•SNACKS: Mid -Morning Mid- Aftc moon 



Noon Meal Guide 

Meat, poultry, fish, cheese or egg dish 
Potato 

Dark green or yellow vegetable 
Bread w/ butter 
6 02 . milk 

Simple dessert — pudding or fruit 



Mornin::; Snack Guide 

4 02 , orange or grapefruit juice or 
8 02 . tomato juice 

A-fterncon Stiack Guide 
6 oz. milk 

Plain cookie or cracker 
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FORM TO BE FOLLOWED ON PROGRESS REPORT 



THE FOLLOWING AREAS SHOULD BE COVERED IN THE 
REPORT; (Please indicate changes, growth, or regression 

1. DESCRIPTION OF THE CHILD 



a. Physical appearance 

Muscular development 

c. Health and attendance 

d. Speech 

e. Self image 

f. Interests 

g. Intellectual characteristics 

h. Fears 

i. Thumbsucking, masturbation, if any, in 
what situation? 

j. Unus ual behavior 

k. Attitude towards family 



E, CHILD'S ARRIVAL AT THE DAY CARE CENTER 

3. CHILD'S DEPARTURE FROM THE CENTER 

4. RELATIONSHIP WITH TEACHER 

5. RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER ADULTS 

6. RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER CHILDREN 

7. RESPONSE IN ROUTINES 



a. Bathroom 

b. Mealtime 

c. Rest time 

d. Dressing 

e . C le an - up 



8. RESPONSE TO MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES 

9. TEACHER'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
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5i0 

AMALGAMATED CHILD DAY CARE AND HEALTH CENTER 
323 S. Ashland Blvd, 243-3147 



PROGRESS REPORT 

CHILD'S NAME 

SEX BIRTHDATE 

ADDRESS PHONE 

FATHER'S NAME 

MOTHER'S NAME 



DATE OF REPORT 
SUBMITTED BY _ 
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In IVlarch,1970, a day care center openc d 



on the near west side of Chicago 



MISSION 



‘'The job of any trade union is to help provide a better 
standard of living, a higher and fuller quality of ■’life. 
A better standard of living for our members means 
not only better wages, shorter hours, paid vacations, 
holiday, insurance and retirement programs, but it also 
means better housing, equal opportunities, finer edu- 
cation and improved health care for the entire family. 

"One of the reasons our Union has become involved 
in the establishment of day care centers is because 
industry encouraged women to enter the work force, 
but did nothing to meet the problem of caring for 
the children of the mothers they encouraged to work. 

"The Union is not providing an opportunity so mo- 
thers can leave the home. Women in the garment 
industry have to work and they have ho choice. Their 
only choice is what kind of care their children get. 
In most cases. Working mothers have no choice today 
on the quality of care for their children. y\/e intend 
to give the members of the Chicago Joint Board a 
choice . " 

Murray H. Finley. Manager. CHICAGO JOINT 

BOARD, and Vice President. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers uf America 



THE CONCEPTION 

The Chicago center was conceiveti and executed by the 
Chicago Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. It was designed by John C. Heinrich, one of 
the architects responsible for the city’s famed Lake Point 
Tower- The building is of a single-story, highly functional 
design. It has no permanent walls within, enabling shifting 
screens to enlarge, enclose or alter, it features super graph- 
ics, is fully carpeted and has outdoor play areas which 
include rooftop L.sa. 

A PARENT’S PEACE OF MIND 

The idea for the Center grew out of the union’s commit- 
ment fo provide something for its members that went oe- 
yond the multiple benefits that had already stamped "the 
Amalgamated’* as one of the most enlightened and progres- 
sive unions on the American Labor scene. That something 
which it sought to Impart was peace of mind to the working 
parent . . . Peace of mind to enable someone on the job to 
be worry-free and not anxious about the care of their 
children while they were working . . . Peace of mmd for 
members with small children who had neither help at home 
to care for their children nor sufficient funds with which to 
place them in facilities elsewhere. The cost of maintaining 
the children in the day care center is estimated to be $2,000 
annually per child. It is totally free to the member; total 
cost is absorbed by the Union. 




WORKING WOMEN 

Important in the union plan for the day care center was 
the fact that the clothing industry employs more women 
than other industries. In the Chicago area. Amalgamated 
membership includes 70 percent women. Working mothers, 
by definition, hold two fuH-time jobs. They return home 
after a full day’s work in the factory to assume their family 
responsibilities. 
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OTHER PROGRAMS 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America had long 
since established: 

... a retiree center where hundreds of senior members 
gather daily for relaxation with friends as well as for or* 
ganized social, educational, and recreational programs. 

... an educational fund that provided as a matter of right 
an educational grant for any 13-year member’s son or 
daughter for his post high school education. 

... a complete medical, dental and pharmaceutical clinic 
of its own, the Sidney Hillman Health Center, offering 
free medical service and prescription drugs as well as eye- 
glasses, physiotherapy, etc. 

the United Dwellings Foundation, which will provide 
union mtimfaers and others throughout the city with qual- 
ity residential housing on a not-f or*prof it basis. 

THE PHILOSOPHY 

The sixty children are exposed to a philosophy whose 
objectives are: 

“To provide an atmosphere where union parents can leave 
their pre-school children and have peace of mind while 
working. 

“To give the children a chance for complete development 
intellectually, emotionally, physically and socially under 
expert guidance. 

“To add cultural enrichment to the lives of the children.” 

The Union believes you can never be finished accomplish- 
ing these objectives; "you merely continue in pursuit of 
them”, according to Murray Finley. “And the way in 
which the union has tried to do so is by providing in addi- 
tion to its facilities a dedicated staff that remains in search 
of the objectives." 




HOURS AND DAYS 

To the Union, the day care center was a 'f^ical extension 
of its mission, and funded by the Amalgamated Social 
Benents Association, the comfortable, airy buHdmg .s open 
« K a m to 6 D m five days a week, 50 weeks a year. 

Closed’ on nL Year’s Day. ^ood Friday Me^ 
□ ay, July 4th. Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day 
Day-all days that members by the.r Union contracts have 

paid holidays. 




THE STAFF 

The teaching staff is comprised of a director , four folly ac- 
credited teachers and three assistant teachers, 
in addition, the staff includes: a full-time secretary, a fulF 
time cook, a part-time psychiatric social 
volunteers and attending pediatricians and pedodontis 
(Child’s dentist). The pediatrician gives the children mnocu- 
lations required by the Board of Health and examine, the 
children regularly. He also dispenses shots for the preven- 
Hon Of Pono. German meae.es, e.c. The 
works exclusively with children, conducts 
X-rays, and administers treatment. All medical and dental 
service is at no cost to' the parent. 
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Senator Mondale. Senator Schweiker? 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you. 

I would like to congratulate the witnesses. I know they have 
played a leading role in our efforts here for some time and I feel that 
this is a social involvement of union leadership at its very best. So I 
commend the witnesses for their interest and for their work in this 
area. This will be helpful in bringing meaningful legislation through 

the Congress. * i -i 

I would like to ask a few questions about some of the details. 

Miss Grady, I am very much interested in your Chambersburg, 
Pa., center. I wonder if you could tell us more about it. When did it 
start up there? 

Miss O'Grady. July 1970. 

Senator Schweiker. Which is your oldest center? 

Miss O'Grady. The first center that opened was in Staunton, V a. 
That was in September 1968. 

Senator Schweiker. Since you have been leaders in this area, if 
you had to sum up the key to running a good center and maintaining 
a good center what would be the two or three most important things 
to come to light? How would you sum it up in terms of our legislation? 
What should we look for in setting up the*^'; centers, and in your 
judgment, what is the hallmark of them? 

Miss O' Grady. In talking with the people directly involved in 
running those centers, I have gotten the impression that the thing 
they liked most about S. 1512 is the overall comprehensive nature of 
the bill, the quality of services to be provided to the children. 

Our day care center directors are very child-oriented. That is what 
is important to them. And anything that is developed to provide the 
maximum of comprehensive service in the way of education, medical 
attention, and nutrition, is what I think would be their response as 
the hall mark of a successfully operating day care center. 

I think the other thing that has been of importance to them is the 
participation of the members themselves, the working parents, in the 
planning and development of the activities for their children and 
their involvement in the operation of the day care centers. 

Senator Schweiker. In your testimony you indicate a cost figure 
in terms of $2,800. I am not clear if that is one center or if this is an 

average. . ^ 

Miss O'Grady. Yes; that is one center. That center in Ohicago 
has found at the end of a year's operation that their costs came to 
$2,800 a year, per child. 

Senator Schweiker. Do you have a figure like for Chambersburg 

Miss O' Grady. I don't have a specific figure but I think again that 
that figure ranges between $2,000 and $2,500. 

Senator Schweiker. That is for what period of time, a school year? 

Miss O'Grady. A year's operation per child. 

Senator Schweiker. 12 months? 

Miss O'Grady. That is right. . 

Senator Schweiker. In your judgement, and I know this is a dim- 
cult question because we went over this and there was disagreement 
on the whole area, what is the most important group to target in terms 

of legislation? , . , r 

In your judgment, as I said. I know there is a wide difrerence oi 
opinion. Should we concentrate on the working mothers with preschool 
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children or gage the problem in view of the total number of children 
in day care centers? In other words, where should the thrust ot our 
bill lie? Assuming there is enough money to go around, where snouia 
we most effectively use our resources? , 

Miss O^Grady. I think its clear from our testimony that we liRe 
the thrust of S. 1512. Bringing in the disadvantaged child as a priority 
we think is a worthwhile social objective plus preschool children oi 

working parents. w 

Senator Schw^uker. When our Committee passed a law maKing it 
part of the bargaining process to set up these child day care cciiters, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers was the union most related to 
this particular situation because union officials had worked on tne 
problem for some time. How much has this progressed? 

Is this something that is now commonly accepted by employers m 
your industry or do you have to put a lot of emphasis on producing it. 
How widespread is it now in view of this law? 

Miss O' Grady. The centers we operate are operating m two areas 
of our union and there will be a third in our New York city regional 
area We have found that our employers are more and more interested 
in day care because they are beginning to understand the benefits tuat 
they derive as their employees, the women, have the ease of mind that 
their children are being well taken care of. 

I think as time goes on, more and more of our regional areas wUl De 
able to engage in this kind of collective bargaining process with our 
employers. There may be financial problems on the part of m^age-^ 
ment in making this kind of contribution, however, and ^at is 
think that Federal assistance would vastW help our efforts and the 
efforts of other unions to continue in this field. u* • 

Senator Schweiker. Aside from the financial matter which is 
obviously a very important one, in setting up a joint center like ^kis, 
is the most important factor the attitude of the employer, or whether 
or not there is enough rank and file attention and interest to make it 

a bargaining point with the employer? • 

In other words, where could we benefit most from mitiative: H^es 
it lie with the employer, or is itamatter of the mothers being interested 
enough to make it a top priority bargaining item? 

Miss O’Grady. That is where it begins. It began in our union some 
time ago. The women in our union were getting more and more 
troubled with their inability to find proper daycare for tlmir children. 
That was the genesis of our organization’s interest. From that pressure, 
I think we can build to a point where we will be able to provide these 
services for more and more of our members but it s not enough on a 

nationwide scale. , . ^ 

Senator Schweiker. You mentioned, too, in your testimony, Jane, 
that paraprofessionals are very helpful. How do you them and 

where do they come from? Is this on the job training? Just how do you 

get them into the program? ... . r .u 

Miss O’Grady. Yes it’s on-the-job training m most of the centers. 
It’s not clear to me in all of the centers whore the people have come 
from; but mainly, they have come from the community as the centers 

were being developed. , . , j *4. 

A need was noted for additional personnel in 
recognized that paraprofessionals would be useful, ® 

cruiting process was, I don’t know. But the paraprofessionals who 
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work in the centers get very extensive on-the-job training and some 
continue their education, and have shown an interest in wanting to 
do more. Evening sessions have been held for the staffs of the centers 
to increase their ability to work with the children. 

Senator Schweiker. In view of S. 1512, the bill we are cosponsoring, 
am I correct in assuming from what you said earlier that yo\i would 
like to see the private sector continue to play an important role in 
Daycare, and not have it taken over by the Federal Government? 
Is tb at right? 

Miss. O* Grady. Yes, we would like to participate within the mech- 
anism of this legislation. We want to participate with a wider com- 
munity. I don't think we necessarily, have any pride of authorship 
in running our centers. 

We would like to be able to provide these services across the board 
to the extent that we have some ability to do that. 

Senator Schweiker. I would be glad to ask you more, but if you 
other witnesses have comments, I woxild like to have your comments 

Evelyn, do you have anything? 

Mrs. Dub ROW. Yes, I would like to say that really we believe the 
only way you can honestly tackle this whole problem. Senator 
Schweiker, of day care centers, is to have the private sector's part of it 
but that the main response has got to come from the Federal 
Government. 

And we think that there has to be a great deal of planning and con- 
suiting with local groups including the parents. 

The thing that bothers me about inplant day care centers, and this 
is one of the reasons that we have not done what the Amalgamated has 
done, is the fact that we would like to have the children be part of the 
Community. We would like is to be an economic rnix, a racial rnix, a 
religious mix. We think that is terribly important in the education of 
the child himself. 

So for that reason, we have been reluctant to establish inplant cen- 
ters or centers just for our own members. Also, we have not negotiated 
for child care in our contracts because our contracts were negotiated 
before the section to Taft-Hartley was changed to permit that. 

I don't know what we Avill do in the future but we certainly wmuld 
w^'ant to give first preference to having an across the board day care 
center. There is one other thing, I think you asked whether this was 
something which the employer is rather than the mothers or fathers or 
w^orkers stimulated. 

I would say that in some cases it has been both. There is no question 
that the i;Vorking mothers are ones most concerned. But I think the 
employer has discovered that once the mother does not have to be 
concerned about how her child is being taken care of during her working 
hours, she produces much better.^ 

Til ere is less absenteeism, there is less tenseness, there is less spoilage. 
I think we can document a good deal of this in terms of the needs that 
we have. And I think for that reason, employers particularly in the 
urban areas recognize the need for child care centers. 

The third thing 1 would like to say. Senator Schweiker, is that 
unless we do something about this, the combination of the problems of 
unemployment, of poverty levels as they are, and of welfare, will 
become so enormous that we may not be able to face them and cure 
them unless we get some assistance that is offered to us in S. 1512. 
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For that reason as 1 said before we are making this a priorit 3 ^ 
campaign throughout our unions in the 38 States and Puerto Rico. 
Thank 3 "ou. 

Senator Schweiker. Do 3'ou want to comment on any of tliosc, Ken? 

Mr. Toung. Just a little bit, Senator. I think the other two here 
have spelled out pretty much the position of the unions. We are 
convinced the private sector canT do it alone. Wo are convinced there 
has to be massive Federal support. We like the option in 516(b)(1) 
because it permits centers at the workplace. We think there are going 
to be communities where that will be important. 

We also think, as Evelyn just said, that iPs extremely important to 
get involved directly with the community. We do think that our union 
members are community members first. We like the idea of the 
socioeconomic mix. That is important at the community level. 

I think as Evelyn said, in some areas, it’s not going to make sense 
to have centers at the workplace. In other areas it ^vi\\ probably rnake 
a great deal of sense and we feel that S. 1512 provides these options, 
and recognizes that there is a flexibility in the bill so both systems can 
be used and iu effect 3 ^ou can have a mix within an area under a GDC. 
You could have both types of programs and we think that is exactly 
the way it should be. 

For that reason, we support this part of the bill. We think it makes 
a great deal of sense. 

Senator Schweikek. That is all I have. 

Senator Monpaee. Senator Taft? 

Senator Taft. Thank yon very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me add to what the Chairman and Senator Schweiker have 
stated regarding your approach to this problem over man^^ years. I 
would like to ask Mr. Young to expand a little on what he just was 
talking about with regard to the possible limitations on this as related 
to child care. 

In other words, you are saying that this is just one possible facet of 
an overall program. Wouldn’t it necessarily relate to the location 
and 

Mr. Young. What I meant. Senator, was that there would be places 
we feel where a center at the workplace will make a great deal of 
sense. There are going to be other locations wliere the center may be 
somewhere else, where the mothers may want to have their children 
going to a community center. 

I can think of some areas of the country^ that I have been in where 
probably the best facility in a given community might be the union 
hall. 

I am not talking of a union center, it's just a facility. I can see 
great numbers of benefits from that. Just the saine way as the church 
may be a center. That, too, is provided in this bill. 

Senator Taft. You just mentioned facilities. With regard to 
facilities, do you have any idea together with the other witnesses about 
the priority to be given to facilities on the one hand as opposed to the 
actual program on tb ; other? 

Mr. Young. Well, I v:ill give you my thought for a minuty. Senator. 
I am glad to see there is provision for construction in this bill. The 
Amalgamated found a n-iul to build its own centers. I think there will 
be places where remodeling or renovation may take care of it. 
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I would not like to see heavj-^ emphasis on construction because I 
think that would be too costly, t think clearly there are going to be 
needs for some construction. I think in terrr.s of getting a mix there 
is going to be a need in some communities to put m a center where 
you can bring in children from a different level and different minority 
groups and get the mixture that we all feel is so important to compre- 

hensive child care. . . ^ ^ t 

So I like the idea of a provision for construction, and i also 

like the idea of not having too heavy an einphasis than it is 

M^s Dtjbrow. Senator Taft, I would like to say a word on tlmt 
too. I think the primary concern with child care ought to be what 
it does to the child physically and mentally And if it were just a matter 
of facilities then only the rich children would be all right in this country 
and many of the poor children who come from families where 
there is love and affection would not grow up to be very good citizens. 

So it seems to me facilities are important only where there is no 
available substitute. I would not like to see toe inoney appropriated 
heavily for facilities. I would think, however where there are 
housing projects, or new schools being built that there ought to be 
taken into consideration the need for setting aside some facilities for 

I would like to point this out — about S. 1512 that we might some- 
times forget. It specifies taking care of children up to age 14, so i 
think in terms of facilities, schools and other organizations that have 
facilities could he used for keeping the teenage children or the children 

above preschool age harbored. ^ 1 ^ 1 . -a 

The facilities are important but not nearly so as the other services 

your bill calls for. 

Senator Taft. Thank you. ^ t / • j ^ -r 

How would you coordinate or suggest that we coordinate industry- 
related child care centers with other centers in the communities 
involved? Do we need a clearinghouse, more i.nforrnation toansm.itten 
between groups? Are you working for instance with the Community 
Health and Welfare Council in areas in which you have these centers- 
Miss O’Grady. I don’t have a specific answer to tha,c, Senator, i 
just don’t know enough about those specific details, x think when 
asked the administrator of our centers in Baltimore to respond th® 
inquiry from Senator Mondale, I will have him f^dress himself to that. 
Senator Taft. That would be helpful and Baltimore would be a 

^^Miss^O^RADY. But under the bill I don’t think it would be difficult. 
As a matter of fact, it calls for a rather coordinated approach on a 

community level to day care. t • 1 u v ..<> 

So that under the mechanism.s of this bill I think it would he vej.y 
easy for all of the groups who involve themselves as sponsors o. day 
care centers to coordinate their activities in a meamngful way. 

Mr, Young. I think. Senator, really the bills mechanism speiis 
that out because as I see it, if you had a center at the workplace 
again under 516(b)(1), that ^nter would have its own LFC. ihat 
LPC would be a part of the CDC. So you would get this coordination. 

You would have the LPC vath other LPC’s in. that area; working 
together through ivhat I would call sort of the umbreda. i think that 
makes a great deal of sense. 
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Senator Taft, But there are questions of standards and programs, 
and the like. I think the community, whether industry-related or not, 
is going to try to integrate themselves into the so-called welfare 
community or the" social services community, and I think it would 
be an important question. 

Mr. Young. First, you have standards and assurances required 
by the bill. Yes, it’s true that there is a situation where you could 
have working mothers in a center at a workplace where you might 
not have the same mix that you have in a community center. I really 
see nothing ^vTong with that. 

You have this community interest that is not being done to avoid 
socioeconomic mix and you may well have it anyway. I think in a 
sense, it’s the same sort of situation as the bill proAades, you could 
have a center for handicapped children, for example, because they 
have different problems. And you may want to have a center dealing 
strictly with seriously handicapped children. 

The first priority would be the handicapped problem, the second, 
of course, would be the mix. 

Senator Taft. I would like to ask a few questions for your com- 
ments on financial support. There has been discussion by some of the 
other ■witnesses about a trust fund approach. In this area I gather 
your program in part is financed with a trust fund. 

Miss O’ Grady. In whole. 

Senator Taft. In whole by trust fund. 

Miss O’ Grady, Yes. 

Senator Taft. What are the sources of funds for that trust fund? 

Miss O' Grady. That is made up of a percentage of payroll which 
the employer puts into that trust fund for the provision of child care 
services. 

Senator Taft. What reactions do we have from any and all of you 
to using the so-called voucher approach to this problem insofar as 
providing a choice in the community at the various facilities for the 
parents to choose their own services? 

Mr. Young. The APLf— CIO does not like the voucher approach. 
Firstly, I think we feel that it permits shopping around. To me, I 
guess that is synonymous with ‘^freedom of choice” which doesn't have 
a good ring Avith me. I think Avhat you would do under a voucher plan 
is really get to a situation Avhere you are at cross purposes with getting 
a socioeconomic mix. 

I think it permits people that have vouchers to shop for Avhat they 
think is the best center, to perhaps aim for Avhat might become class- 
type care, either economic or by minority group or Avhat-have-you. 

Senator Taft. In some cases today vre do have to recognize 
a religious background in many cases, sometimes as you say they may 
even have an ethnic one that is involved. And I wonder if Ave are 
going to help the situation by going out and trying to fit those into 
some particular pattern? 

Mr. Young. I think Avhat the voucher i^lan would do Avould give 
an incentive to build on this sort of thing. The bast goal Avould be 
to try and have a mix. We are aAvare, of course, that you are going to 
have some church-based centers. 

They Avould be using a church for facilities and it could well make 
sense in a lot of areas. 1 would not like to see a Federal incentive saying 
that all the children of one religion should be encouraged to use that 
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center. I would rather have the children in the neighborhood use it 
I think in a way the voucher plan does permit this shopping out- 
1 e the community or outside of neighborhoods. 

Mrs. Dxjbrow. Senator, may I say a word on tl\at? In our union 
we try very hard to have people of all backgro\inds get together. AVhat 
we don't want to do is to have a situation where they work together 
in the shop but where their kids are put in ye]>arate day care slots. 

We think that would occur particularly in the urban areas where 
if you had the voucher system they could decide to shop around. An- 
other thing I think you would find is great competition for what people 
consider the best centers and others would not be used to their 
fullest. 

So I would think it would be a dangerous thing to do so and I would 
echo what Ken's objection is. We recognize there are groups that 
shop around but they have done it because they have had to, there has 
no other way. 

But I think to encourage shopping around by use of the voucher 
plan would be a great mistake. 

Senator Taft. Mr. Yoimg, the AFL-CIO statement makes men- 
tion of Headstart. I would be interested in hearing any further views 
as to whether you think Headstart has been a good program? 

1 have heard a lot of opinions on it 

Mr. Young. Senator, as I said at the beginning, I am not an expert 
on child care. All I know is what I have heard. We have spent many 
years, it seems to me, working with OEO and working with people 
connected with OEO and I have always been impressed with wnat 
Headstart is doing and the advances mads. And it seems to me many 
fine things have come from this program. 

So that we have, down through the years, strongly supported 
Headstart rmd continue to support the concept and very much like 
the part in this W\\ that will go ahead with that type of thing. 

Senator Taft. In your experience, what average cost per child are 
you coming out with here? 

Miss O' Grady . As I mentioned, in our Chicago center, after a 
year's operation, they come up with a $2,800 figure per child per year 
for that year. That cost may go down as they continue to operate. 

In Baltimore, I don't have a specific figure but I think it ranges 
between $2,000 and $2,500 per child per year in that regional area. 

Senator Taft. Are different techniques being used in your centers? 

Miss O' Grady. I'll have the administrator of our centers in Balti- 
more address himself to that. 

Senator Taft, Thank you very much. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very rnuch. 

We would like to ask him more questions, but we have a very long 
witness list today. 

Thank vou very much for your most useful contribution. 

Our next Avitness is Mi's. Marian Edelman, Avho as much as anyone 
has helped develoji the legislation now pending. 

STATEMENT OP MARIAN WRIGHT EDELMAN, WASHINGTON RE- 
SEARCH PROJECT ACTION COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mrs. Edelman. Mr. Chairman, I have Avith me, Miss Judy Assmus 
the oJfiice expert in day care. She is here Avith me today. 

Senator Mondale, Very nice to see you. 
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Mrs. Edelman. I appreciate the invitation to appear here today 
and voice our views on Senate bill 1512 and our support for that, and 
I want to thank you, Senator Mondale, Senator Schweiker, and the 
other cosponsors of this bill which I think is a terrific bill and should be 
passed immediately. I also want to thank you for your invitation 
for me to appear here today. 

Senator Mondale. We are pleased you are here. No measure passes 
until we hear from one Boston swell and we are glad to have you 
here in that role. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Edelman. Thank you. 

Senator Mcndale. Since Secietary Richardson couldnT come, you 
are as close as we could get. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Edelman. I am convinced, that the time is right for child 
development legislation. I think this is reflected in a number of bills 
which have been introduced last year and this year in the Congress. 
I have never seen as much interest among private organizations, and 
I think it is fantastic the number of groups that have come together 
and have ironed out theii* difficulties to get behind a bill which hope- 
fully will get through the Congress. Now this is getting to be the top 
item on the list of the communities for national action. I just hope 
that the Congress is going to respond as they see the ground swell of 
need and I hope you get this bill through rather soon. 

I think it is a moral, national, political, and practical necessity — 
in every way. I think I cannot read my entire statement, it is rather 
lengthy, and I will summarize my statement in view of the time. 
But I think it is a disgrace that we continue to deny our children 
access to resources and help which would build our future genera- 
tions, but this help is being refused to them, and we do not provide 
the services necessary for their full development. 

It makes sense from a practical point of view and from a political 
point of view simply because I think women are becoming an ever 
increasing political force, and of course they would like to see improve- 
ment. From a national point of view I think it is important because 
we are dealing with a child during the period of their most important 
development period. It seems crazy for us as a Nation to continue to 
ignore our children by failing to prepare them adequately. I feel the 
White House Conference pointed out that less than 10 percent of our 
national budget was being devoted to children and less than 2 percent 
of our gross national product was being spent 

Senator Mondale. That figure again, please? 

Mrs. Edelman. We are devoting less than 10 percent of our Nation^s 
budget, and less than 2 percent of our gross national product, to Fed- 
eral expenditures for all of our children and youth under the age of 21 
even though these young people make up nearly 40 percent of our 
population and I might add 100 percent of our future. I think that 
shows the lot of our priorities here. 

Senator Taft. Are you including this in respect to the gross national 
product? 

Mrs. Edelman. I think so, in the gross national product figure. 
These were budget figures submitted to the White House Conference 
and we can provide in more detail if you are interested in any further 
figures in that area. 

In fact we have more detailed figures which we can submit for the 
record. 
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Senator Mondale. Will you submit that please? 

Mrs. Edelman. Yes. j 

(The following was subsequently supplied for the record.' 

[FROM THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET] 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR CWtDREN AND YOUTH (UNDER 21) 

|ln mlHions of dollars] 



Category 



Education^-- 

Manpower- 

Health. 

Food and nutrition 

Cash benefits, 

Subtotal - 

Other: 

Social and rehabilitation 

services — 

Employment services 
and labor standards. .. 
All other.. 

Total.. 



I 960 


1963 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 est . 


1971 est . 


l.l 

.3 

1.6 


1.5 
. 1 

.5 

.4 

2.3 


3.7 

.6 

.7 

.4 

3.2 


5.0 

.8 

.9 

.5 

3.4 


5.9 

.9 

1.4 

.5 

3.7 


5.8 

1.0 

1.5 

.8 

4.2 


6.4 

1.2 

1.6 

1.0 

4.8 


6.8 

1.4 

1.8 

1.4 

5.6 


3.4 


4.8 


8.6 


10.6 


12.4 


13.3 


15.0 


17.0 


. 1 


.1 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.4 


.5 


.6 




0 ) 

.2 


0 ) 

.2 


.1 

.2 


.1 

.3 


.1 

.3 


.1 

.4 


.1 

.6 


3.6 


5.1 


9.0 


11.2 


13.1 


14.1 


16.0 


18.3 
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p,ogra„,s. including -Uitury edition and military health services, assisting 

ndividuals under age 21. Figures may not Children and Youth and published by the 

Source: From special studies prepared bY and Youth," December 

U.S. Departmentof Health, Education and to [o. have been adjusted to 

J?^efalfSrn^%cfarrnaFy^i» fhe Sudget Documents and ,o reflect recent 

estimates of proportions devoted to children and youth. 

Mrs Edelman. To pass a comprehensive child development pro- 
gram is good politics and good sense. Go into any community for any 
fength of time and you will hear the need for quality child care spoken 
of S a pressing local problem particularly among ^omen. There ^ 
more than 12 million working mothers in this co^try and 
of them with children below school age. Few of^bhem have access to 
comprehensive development child care services While 
welfare reform, and all the rest, this is perhaps the best thing pending 
hi Ste of everything else— before this Congress. It should be enacted 
anris an important program because we should stop engaging m 

piecemeal solutions. If we can develop our ^¥^6 'and a mak)r 

Lst guarantee against welfare dependency in the future and a major 
sten in breaking this welfare dependency cycle and create some s,elf- 
SaSin?Ame?ican citizens. I feel this would be the best program 
that we lould enact at this time. It will help prevent and correct 
early childhood disease and disabihties w^uch if left ^ 
unt^ated would prove extremely cosuy in dollai terms as well as 

^''ms th?beit public service employment 

now. We are faced with people out why don t we put tlm 

in f-hpsp health care centers. Now when we talk ot youtn pro 
grams the number of youths unemployed causing difficulties in our 
whv ?anT we put them to work with our younger children and 
insSli a sLse of family pride. It is a good way for mothers to get 
experience in worldng and to carry this back 1^^^^ 

have positive effects on the family and create a more sta, 

We think one of the best antihunger programs we could pa»s would be 
^is program because they would get insured balanced meals in a 
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crucial stage of their process of development. It could provide a pro- 
gram for broad counseling and training for all families. It is one of the 
best educational programs that we could design for it starts at the 
beginning by attempting to stimulate the potential of our youngest 
citizens and will provide us with new models for learning and reform 
in the public schools. 

I think it is the best leadership training program our nation can 
institute because if young children are provided with early socializing 
opportunities and are given a chance to learn with others of different 
colors and classes — -which S. 1512 promotes — we will move toward 
creating new citizens and leaders with respect for, and tolerance of, 
differences and a sensitivity to others that we may lack now. My sense 
of urgency is underlined by the very real and diturbing possibility of 
forced work requirements for w'^elfare recipients with small children. 

Unless w^e are sure of q^uality comprehensive programs directed to these 
children as individuals we are going to sentence to custodial care 
thousands of young children whose families most require help in pro- 
viding for their developmental needs. We must stop trying to solve one 
national problem by creating another more serious one. Parents must 
have a key decisionmaking role in their development and operation 
and must be intimately involved with their children in the day-to-day 
activities of the program. We think S. 1512 contains these provisions. 

The heart of this bnl, however, is the delivery mechanism. Those of 
us who have worked with the poor, the uneducated, the hungry, the 
disenfranchised have had long and bitter experience in how legislative 
intent is thwarted in the process of implementation, the way money is 
spent often is more significant than the fact that it is spent. S. 1512 
emphasizes local program administrtaion. We think this essential and 
those concerned with equal opportunity and civil rights will oppose 
any control of this child legislation to the States. 

The Federal Government has become involved in social programs 
not just because the States donT have the resources but they don’t 
have expertise and they haven’t been willing to accept the responsi- 
bility. If we turn child development over to the States as State control 
proponents urge then in certain areas of the country, particularly in 
the South, we would be effectively writing off participation of experi- 
enced community groups which have developed expertise in this field 
through their involvement in project Headstart. Consideration for 
minorities and socioeconomic diversity will be given up. We will be 
placing in the hands of State bureaucracies — where the poor have the 
least influence and where there has been great reluctance to comply 
with the nondiscrimination provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 — 
the control of the program. I would refer jrou to our experience in the 
emergency school assistance program which has not had total State 
control but I think shows performance of the State. 

Look at title I of the ESEA which again is well documented. Or 
look at the Urban Law Institute and the State comprehensive health 
planning to show that the States just have not been able to use Federal 
funds in the way that they have been intended to get services to the 
people. 

Senator Mondale. Consider the Legal Services program, too. This 
was designed to be a locally based program but with the Governor’s 
veto available. Now the Governor’s veto has been interposed not ft 
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against the ineffective programs but when there has been an effective 
legal services program in operation. 

Mrs. Edelman. That’s right and I think we could go to the food 
stamp program next. And the school lunch area. I think we can go 
down the line of social programs and see that the States have not 
performed an effective role in this area particularly as it concerns 
minorities and the poor. Many of the control proponents have tried 
to dismiss these civil rights concerns arguing that a State must comply 
with the requirements of the law in order to receive funds. I am not 
in the least persuaded by that argument. I have no confidence what- 
soever that this administration or any administration would say to the 
Governor of Mississippi or the Governor of California: “Yv'e’re sorry, 
but we will not fund your child development programs because your 
plan does not place proper emphasis on the poor or because you are 
not providing adequately for Black or Chicano children cr because 
there is not enough community participation.” 

In most instances this has not* been followed through on. You can 
say that there is a political difficulty to sanction these people. I think 
that is the point that you make in the kinds of programs as well, that 
these Governors have been overruling where the Federal Government 
has not responded well enough- I think it has to be a i .tional concern 
here because the children's concern is at the root of all this. If a child 
lives in Alabama he should have as good a chance for development as 
the child living in New York City. You must have a development 
mechanism so that each child will receive these services- I think the 
nice thing about this bill is that we can have all these different child 
care plans, and Charlie Evers in Mississippi will have as much oppor- 
tunity at this as someone in California, and they will have a chance 

to get this money. . 

Now there are a few States who have expertise in these areas. We 
have a chart here that shows the number of States that have gone 
ahead and decreed statevdde programs. Now there are only seven. 
Most don't have any statewide kindergarten programs and of those 
seven, two have not instituted them and they will not become effective 

until 1973. t <■ n \ 

(The information referred to subsequently follows:) 
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KINDERQARO^N THE STATES 



Only 7 states have laws establishing mandatory state-wide 
kindergarten programs (operated as part of the public school 
system) : 

Ca liTornia 
Conne '‘icut 
i:. _in: 3 

Me; ine 

Maryland (effective September 1973 ) 

Massac lusetts (effeictive September 1973 / 

Rhode Zsland 

(and Gruam) 

7 state.- have no provision whatsoe?ver for kindergarten 

The rest of the states have a variety of laws setting up 
permissive kindergarten programs (i.e. local schools may decade 
whether or not they will have programs; parents may decide whether 
or not they will send their children to kindergarten) . In many 
states, it is a lack of funds which prevents the state-wide 
extension of kindergarten. 

According to officials ic the Office of Child Development, 
Heedstar-t has been a ma.ior influence on states to move toward 
mandatory state-wide kindergarten programs. 



(information obtained from the Office of Child Development, which 
in turn prepared the information for Dr. Zigler-s testimony before 
the House Education and Labor Committee on Headstart, March ly/ y 
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Mrs. EDEiiMAN. Few if States have the administration :o deal 
with these programs. If States would assume that responsib: ity 
placed in the hands of existing welfar and manpower agencies whi :h I 
think it would be inclined to do, the child deveiopmeiit would be un- 
responsive as a bureaucracy^ with a ; jssibility for completely thwart- 
ing the program. 

If on the other hand States were required to set up new chile de- 
velopment agencies that would invo ' e a lot of cost and more bureauc- 
racies Avhich would be built into the )icture the people would ha'^^^r to 
go through that added bureaucracy o get the money 1 think t.:_s is 
just unacceptable. We think it she ;.d he sunply^ doru., it sho be 
simplified in getting money direbtl .o the cities and uno locrd groups 
who need it and who can use it. p" 

Frr this reason we support the s^ nsorship mechanism of Senu.:e bill 
1512 which gives first authority t localities to administer these pro- 
grams. It assures that localities of any size which demonstrate the 
capability to operate programs Avould take precedence over the State 
and they would get the money. Now it has beer suggested that a mini- 
mum population base of 100,000 may be necessary in order to provide 
comprehensive child development services. Our experience in Missis- 
sippi certainly has not shown that to be the case. Some of the best 
and most comprehensive programs have been those developed by 
independent, single purpose, Headstart agencies serving a much 
smaller population. .... 

Senator MoNDAnE. What would that do to your Mississippi Head- 
start program? 

Mrs. Edeeman. Well it would cut them out. Anybody who knows 
the history of Mississippi as I do 

Senator MoNDAnE. Who would run it, John Bell Williams? 

Mrs. Edelman. Yes. The State refused to take advantage of it, and 
we came in and we started a private Headstart program, and then the 
State came in only after the money and children in these programs 
were to be controlled by the communities. But since then it has been 
one constant battle for survival. We are up again here for money, and 
I think the expertise and help of the children and parents have gained, 
the knowledge they have gained, will totally be destroyed and we will 
set up a new mechanism whereby we are going to be simply starting 
over. 

Senator Mondale. Their argument seems to be that there are a 
limited number of skilled professionals in the smaller communities. 
Therefore, they say, it should be run through a centralized State 
operation, (hties like New York, for example, claim that they have 
plenty of professionals they claim that the smaller communities in 
Mississippi do not. 

I understand that is the basic argument of Mr. Sugarman. Would 
you respond to that? 

Mrs. Edelman. Yes; I am not an expert in child development here 
but I know something of Mississippi. I didn’t know there was an 
overload of professionals. If so, they have not surfaced. 

Secondly whether they are skilled: For a child development pro- 
: ro.Tn in Mississippi we were able to train mothers and sharecroppers 
ilud we were able to teach them how to be warm and responsive and 
to learn with their children. We found that they made better teachers 
than college graduates who hadn’t gone through the segregated school 
system and learned the teaching mechanisms of the school system. 
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It turr_ 3 d out that the uneducated teachers were better than the 
^^skillcc tcfl/Chcrs 

Mar people say jon just don't :'eed the skilled people, you need 
warm" sponsive bodies who can help teach kids to be free and hapP3’^. 

Senii >r Mondaue. In effect wh;:.: you are saying is this: that the 
skilled, academically trained teclir_:cian cannot provide \yhat the 
responsive, affectionate parent provides in the community. This 
measure sees the need for professionals. I/V^c try to put in substantial 
funds : ^ training. But I think there is a basic assumption here that 
the ker to any comprehensive effective child development program 
rests in the community and in the neighborhood and in the parents. 
That is where the basic strength is concerned. 

Mrs. Edelman. Well, I would endorse that. I would say again that 
I think one can train people easily and quickly on the job and I know 
that we had a rather intensive training program for mothers and non- 
professionals in Mississippi and when we sent them out they turned 
out to be the star pupils. I will tell you one story about what happened 
in Holmes Count 3 ^ in Mississippi. When I met the kids, it was the 
principle involved of keeping them quiet, and they were taught there 
to keep them quiet. Now our centers became wild and gay and-:happy 
places and they were not like the public schools. One of our experts 
went around and evaluated what had happened when these children 
left our schools, and she had a conference with a principal of one of 
the public schools, a white principal, and he was sa3dng that they 
all these incorrigible, noisy kids there until they came in from this 

school. . r 1 - 1 1 i« 

Now hopefully this program can be carried forward into the public 

schools here and we could begin to redefine what it would be that our 

childien should be doing. -r . i i 

I am opposed, of course, to that 100,000 population figure. 1 thmk 
we ought to fight that in every way possible.^ 

Senator Mondale. I wonder what would happen if we proposed a 
bill to have the State control all the schools in ever3^ commimity 
under 100,000 population? _ ^ 

Mrs. Edelman. I think most of the people would oppose it oecause 
I think 

Senator Mondale. Part of the State control argument, I suppose, 
rests on the grounds that the community and parents don’t know 
what is good for their children — that the mothers and fathers are^not 
as interested and knowledgeable about what their children need as 
much as the ^^experts” might know. 

I don’t see anything in New York City that overwhelms me with 
the sense of progress that they are making there, do you? 

Mrs. Edelman. No, sir. That once again this is my experience in 
Mississippi. In talking with people who have children in private 
schools in Washington, for example, poor people are more concerned 
about what happens to their children than middle-class people are 
who expect uhe schools to perform more of a function than the poor 
parents might expect of the schools. 

Secondly, the State proponents are mistaking the program that we 
are dealing with. We are talking about individualized care, family- 
oriented care. Not large-scale kinds of things. We’re talking about 
small family units, small numbers of children, and at least I know the 
kinds of care that the private groups in Mississippi have provided. 
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they ar- certainly equal and in my opinion they excel those of the 
State. That can be provided better in this way, better than any State- 
controlled way. 

Now the local policy issu^i is a crucial one. It is a way that the 
parents can have a sa3~ . the irr/grams provided for their children. If 
progrLin:s are imposed ii jjarcnts against their will, if^ parents 
cannc nfluence the opera )i: of those programs, then participation 
is dis<‘ouraged. Programs ' cine competitors ^yith parents, not co- 
operiLbors. Now we think h: local policy council is a mechanism for 
doing that and urge you p reserve that at all costs. 

Now I would skip over the bypass to community groups. I think it 
has to be on community involvement to insure that the rights and 
the hopes of black communities and other minority communities will 
be met. We urge that Project Headstart be protected in every way. 
Manj^ people have a stake iu it. They have learned a lot, and we 
think this should be contmuec^. 

I am often reminded of a quote concerning Vietnam by Jean Paul, 
where he says, ''We don't have 12 years of experience; we have had 
the same experience 12 different times." I would hope we don't repeat 
this in this program. 

Here we have a chance to continue to grow and help the children in 
their communities. Adequate funding is the final thing then that I 
would like to discuss. I think this bill is a stingy bill. We have talked 
about $13 billion over 3 years and we have got a 65—35 split in how 
much money would go to poor kids and middle-class kids. We think 
this is a minimal start to deal with the need and it just scratches the 
surface in terms of the amount of money needed to provide the care 
for our children. I have cited figures here which I think set out the 
need and it shows how little this bill is going to be able to respond to 
it. I don't think we are talking about a lot of money. I think we are 
talking about the bare minimum. 

Mr. Sugarman expresses fear of raising expectations of people by 
promising money or allocating money that may not be used. That is 
not as bad as totally making no effort to respond in any level to the 
needs. 

In this respect I disagree with him on that. I hope we don't spend 
any less than what this bill provides. Since I see an article in the Star, 
and Mr. Phillips 

Senator Mondale. All right, let's place that in the record. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied for the 
record :) 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 24, 1973] 

Child Care Plan Considered for Higher Income Families 



(By James Welch) 



The Nixon administration, caught in a political squeeze, is considering ajplan 
that would provide free child-care services not only for welfare mothers but for a 
higher-income group of the working class. 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Elliot L. Richardson, \vho was 
to have ■f'^stified Friday before a House subcommittee on the controversini issue 
of day care, abruptly cancelled his appearance the evening before. He iS now 
scheduled to testify this week. . . 

“Wc havr*r'^ quite got it together yeu/' said one of his top aides in explaining 



the i v.i i,;oneiuent. ^ j i 

At issue, in part, is whether the White House is willing to extend its day-care 
commitment to millions of families in the lower-middle income range, families in 
which many wives work. 
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So far it has not done 
contained in. the Family . . 

But it is faced with Dei: 
would go far bej^ond that, 
of $6,900 and partial subi 
In the meantime, the W ^ 
that will surprise many li 
It has decided, where p 
payment method’ ' in spei 
services. 

This would extend a m..: 
or thousands of dollars ea. 
vouchers, they could shop 
believe would best suit their 
The daj^ care issue has 
administration officials. 



IIZT ON COMMITMENT 

‘erring to limit the commitment to its efforts, 

^ Plan, to get welfare recipients to work, 
alternatives in both the House and Senate that 
free day care to a family of four with an income 
families above that income mark. 

^se has embraced a principle in day care financing 

that mothers should be able to use a ‘Voucher 
_deral day care assistance to purchase day care 

_m of consumer control, giving mothers hundreds 
vU’ purchasing power in the day care field- With 
u t:ie open market for the day care program they 
children. 

political significance that is readily recognized by 
Sl,600 PER CH1I.D 

Government programs in rc- : years generally have failed to reach the work- 

ing class in the $4,000-to-$10,< ,0 income range. Most observers believe a massive 
day-care program Would be hi:i:aly attractive to this ^oup. 

But such a program would oe enormously expensive. HEW now is using the 
figure of $1,600 as the cost of all-day, year-round care of one child, and the cost 
of a large, national program would run into the billions of dollars. 

Administration insiders say Richardson may well get the go-ahead tc offer a 
new, expanded proposal. Said one: ^ o 

‘TPs up in the air at this :)oiiit. Do we go futher, and how much further.^ 
And that's not the only questirn. Another is one of nuts-and-bolts administration. 
WhaPs the best way to run a :rogram that could involve thousands of day-care 
centers and agencies running —ograms for millions of pre-school and school-age 

children? n b: " > 

“The Democrats have come up with what looks like a sexy system. But we re 
not sure. A program like this, if iPs not established right, could turn into an 
administrative nightmare.’' 

The administration’s pC:^tion on vouchers for day care was stated m a largely 
ignored part of President :lxon’s response last week to a series of demands by 
the Black Caucus in the F o. It said: 

“The administration pr( -c-dy favors the voucher system because it will give 
the consumer control of tin-, funds and thus of the programs.” 

At another point, the e: : ;ments said: . 

“Too many federal progiazns targeted on the disadvantaged have resulted in 
excessive administrative costs and reduced benefits for the intended recipients. 
By using vouchers, the full amount of the individual’s grant will be available 
for the purchase of services.” ..i, xi. 

An HEW official today confirmed the administration’s decision to go with the 

voucher S5^stem. .x tt 

This is not, however, at the heart of the dilemma facing the White House in 
taking a position on legislation House and Senate Democrats have introduced. 

DEMANDS FOR REFORM 

Both Republicans and Democrats have hurried into the issue because of the 



demands of welfare refc 
Everyone concerned 
mothers to work is th: iifi 
The Family Assists acc ^ 
by the Waj^'s and Means 
help establish £. day-care s 
Measures introduced by 



that the White House and Congress are pressing, 
" at one of the great barriers to putting welfare 
of their finding day-care services they can afford. 
La now going to the House floor after its approval 
ittee, provides $386 million in federal funds to 



Sen. Walter Mondale, D-Minn., and Rep. John 

Brademas, D-lnd., would offer free day care for children where the income for a 
family of four is less than ;:6.rs00, far above the cutoff point for subsidies under 
the Family Assistance PHr. 

— ^ t Si3 billion over four years for day care, While 

?d spending authorization. The Mondale bill 
' : parent control of what kinds of daj'’ care 
vith greater opportunities for cities to compete 
lay-care faciliti_s. 



The Mondale bill woef : 
he Brademas bill cont.- ..^ o 
Iso contains strong prcvi-,c . .- 
U-; ^ 

spo:is^or= . 



programs are esr,^. 
vith states as pr 
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Of the two bills, the White House favol's the Brademas legislation. But it would 
rather have its own proposal, and that is what is at stake in the debate taking 
place within the administration. 

Mrs. Ed ELMAN. I have just read the administration response to th® 
black caucus which endorsed the voucher approach, and it seems to m© 
to do that is to put the cart before the horse. What good are vouchers 
going to do if the facilities are not there? There ai'e not enough facili- 
ties, so the parents given vouchers don’t have anything to b^u}" with 
them. It seems to me first 3 ^ou have to talk of funding. You have to 
have developmental programs and get the sj^stem going where people 
might have a choice. 

Secondly, I subscribe strongl^^ to what Mr. Young has said here 
toda^". Again poor parents don’t have influence in this area, and I 
think the voucher system is just going to reenforce that situation. 

Thirdlj^, I think we would like to submit for the record later — I 
have not read the article until I came here — information to shew how 
the voucher s 3 ^steni has not worked. We have examples of that. 

Senator Mondale. Would you submit that for the Subcommittee 

i 

Mrs. Edelman. Yes.^ 

Mrs. Edelman. I think that when the vouchers were available to 
the parents they could not make use of them because they could not 
find the slots for their children to go to the various schools. 

Now on the basis of that small experience, and to talk of expanding 
it, that is not making much sense to me. 

Fourth, there aie other voucher experiments being funded at the 
public school level. There was a long piece in the National Review a 
couple of weeks back which I would like to submit for the committee 
files. t 

Mrs. Edelman. It seems to me that these experiments are in process 
and we don’t know whether or not it will wo A. We should wait and 
see. Again under this bill we do allow funding of the experimental 
model programs and it seems that we should put some money aside 
for that but as the answer to day care, it’s a silly proposal, not a 
very good approach. I think it is a delaying tactic because we are in 
a debate on whether the voucher system is better and so on. The day 
care sin ply is not there to buy into. They are not the same issue. 
Vouchers is a debate that we should have in 3 years or 5 years from now 
after the Congress makes a massive commitment to creating these 
centers. I would hope we would not get bogged down and have dela 3 ^s 
in passing this piece of legislation, because I think the issues are not 
comparable and I would urge that we do not have more time for delay. 
That we deal with this issue and talk of vouchers as an experimental 
issue but not as a solution now. 

I cannot urge strongly enough that this Congress will act quickly 
to pass this bill and to begin to serve the needs of our children. 

Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you ver3"^ much for an excellent statement. 

Senator Schweiker? 

Senator Schweiker. I too want to thank you. I feel Mrs. Edelman 
has provided a lot of leadership in this area and we are impressed by 
it. We will certainly give a lot of thought to her testimony. 

I am sure you are familiar with Jule Sugarman’s tes^^mony before 
this committee. 
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Mrs. Edelman. Yes, sir. ^ ^ i 

Seniitor Schweiker. ^Yliep lie testified liere a few weeKs Rgo, in 
essence he said that the level of financing, while it is difficult to be 
against such magnificent sums, and I will (fuote him now. 

I must say that I believe it is unwise to set forth unrealizable authorizations. 
Mv own studies are that a growth rate of $?o0 million to $350 million a year is a 
maximum which can be developed in the earlj^ years of the Act- 



I just wonder what your general response would be, not necessarily 
to his statement per se, but to the argument that I am sure will be 

made against our bill? i i r 4. 

Mrs. Edeeman. Senator Schweiker, I have a great deal of respect 
for Mr. Sugarman and I have known him for a ^^g time, but i 
disagree with him strongly on this. One is that Dr. Zigler, the current 
head of this, and I cite this in my testimony, does not seem to think 
the sums of money listed is a huge amount of money and he says 
that it would take $1.5 billion simply to maintain the current level 
of spending to deal with the children now. It would take $1.5 billion 
to take care of those children presently eligible for Headstart. 

Secondly, I think one of Mr. Sugarman's objections to the amount 
of money was there wasn't the personnel available to administer it 
But there have been huge strides made in the Headstart program, i 
think we have the people in the teaching professions plus the people 
who are looking for work for whom this could be an excellent op- 
portunity, X think ^Xr. Sug arm art's office indicates that he would 
reverse his position if adequate people were available to administer 
this thing. We have to pry the people loose, and we have to have the 
money and the jobs to get the people to run this program X think 
what we have to keep our eye on is what the need is, I would like to 
submit for the record what we have done in project Headstart. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied tor the 



record :) 
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HEADSTART 





Budget 


No. Ghildi'en Served 


FY 72 


$376,3 '.nillion 


470, 000 (approx) 


275, 000 


FY 71 


359.9 


472, 000 


262,900 


Fy 70 


326.0 


488,500 


257,700 


FY 69 


333.9 


664, 000 


217, 000 


FY 68 


316.2 


694, 000 


218, 000 


FY 67 


349.2 


681, coo 


215, 000 


FY 66 


198.9 


733, 000 


160, 000 


FY 63 


96.4 


561, 000 


- 0 - 



Not© : 

1 , ) There has been no significant increase In the Headstart 

budget sine© FY 67. The program has been operating at a 
maintenance level ever since. 

2 , ) According to Dr. Zigler, no new applications for Headstart 

have been accepted for several years (testimony before Hous© 
Ed and Labor Committee , March 29 » 19 7 1 ) 

3 , ) The reduction in numbers of children served is, in part, 

a reflection of the shift from summer to fill-year programs. 
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Mrs. Edelman. We have gone clown since 1965 to 1972. Tliat is an 
inadequate response. It seems that we have to have leadership and 
we have to have appropriations. 

Finally we have consulted with other child development experts 
all of whom heartily endorse our position, and I would submit their 
names. They support this amount of inoney. They say that they are 
pleased to support us in securing a realistic amount of rnoney for this 
project even though they say it is a generous amount, but they still 
say the amount of money is inadequate. So Mr. Sugarman is not the 
final authority. There are others who might disagree with him, there 
are experts in this field who may not agree with him. 

Senator Schweiker. That's all I have. 

Senator Mondale. I have observed over the years that very tew 
people survive long experience in the bureaucracy without being 

fatally wounded. . • , , j ..u i 

They often get wrapped up in organizational charts and they lose 
some of their value and perspective. Dr. Sugarman ' is one of the best 
in the field but his testimony reflected a bureaucrats’ concern about 
how you build an office and where you get the certified, agreed upon 
people to staff it, and what is the most efficient — rather than the most 
effective — way to deal with all those communities out there somewhere. 

These s.re all legitimate concerns. But if the Defense Department, 
which is in this year’s budget asking for $5 billion more than last year, 
took the same approach they would still be flying h ord trimotors. 

Senator Schweiker. We are. . . n . 

Senator Mondale. The only difference is we call them s. 

I just think 10 years from now we will be looking at exactly the 
same problem as we are today if we took that approach. 

I think the other thing is that the American people must realize that 
there is no answer to the unfairness of American life that does not 
include a massive preschool comprehensive child development pro- 
gram. Anything less than that is an official admission by this couni^ry 
that we don't care. I would like to ask some questions but we have a 
loi^ witness list ahead of us. 

Thank you very much for coming in to testify. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Edelman follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF MARIAN IVRIGHT EDEEMAN BEFORE THE JOINT HEARING 
OF THE SENATE SUI3C0MMITTEES ON EMPLOYMENT, MANFOWR, AND 
POVERTY AND ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



Mr* Chairman and members of these Subcommittees; I am 
Marian Wright Eclelmart of the Washington Research Project Actio.n 
Council, a public interest group which places particular 
emphasis on the issues of education, poverty and race, especially 
as they relate to children, I greatly appreciate your invita- 
tion to appear today and to voice my unreserved enthusiasm and 
support for S, 1512, the Comprehensive Child Devr lopment Act 
of 1971 . 

I want to commend you, Senator Mondal.e and Senators Javits, 
Nelson and Schweiker, for your bipartisan leadership on this 
bill, as well as the other cosponsors of Si 1512. It is clear 
to me that the time is right to pass major child development 
legislation in this country, I think this is reflected in the 
number of cosponsors of S. 1512 and of a similar bill, H,R, 

67 ^ 18 , introduced in the House by Congressmen John BraJemas and 
Ogden Reid with bipartisan cosponsorship of more than 100 
others. This is also reflected in the quality and number of 
bills introduced in this area by others, including Senators 
Bayh, Javits, Harris and Tunney, all of whom have joined in 
supporting S. 3512, and by Representa \ives Abzug and Chisholm. 
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All of these steps show a recognition of the crucial unmet 
needs of children, a willingness to sacrifice possible partisan 
and personal political gain in order to fulfill an urgent 
national need and, I hope_, a coniinitment to getting a compre- 
hensive child development bill through Congress this session. 

I am encouraged by and deeply appreciative of the efforts 
of a broad based coalition of child developJnent and education 
groups, civil rights and co.nmuni.ty o^'gani Tiations , labor unions, 
mayors, church groups, women's organizations, blacks, Indians, 
Chicanos and citizens groups, middle class and poor, who have 
put aside narrow organizational :.'onc^ nr >n the Interest of 
children, families, and the nation's .lT<-ure. (See complete 
list in appendix.) They and I are determined to do whatever is 
required to help this Congress pass comprehensive child care 
legislation this session. 

Comprehensive child development makes sense in every way: 

(l) morally, (2) nationally', (3) politically, and {k) practically. 

1» For a nation which claims high moral and Christian 
principles, it is indecent and and morally indefensible how 
we act, killing, maiming and hurting our young as we do every 
day that we permit a child to go hungry and cold, loveless and 
uneducated, sick and abandoned by fathers we've forced from 
the home (and now by mothers whose labor we claim wc need more 



than whose care the child deserves). And all of this co 
to act when we can. According to, budget 



And all of this continues 




because we fail 
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figures presented by the Wliite House Conference on Children, 

■we cire devoting less than ten ijereent of our national budget 
and less than two percent of our gross national product — to 
federal expenditures for_all of our children anti youth under 
the age of 21, even though tliose young people make up nearly 
forty percent of our population, Mrs. Richard Lansburgh eited 
for this Cojmnittee a statement by then Secretary Finch that we 
are spending §9 for every aging adult for every $1 we spend on 
ehildren, Piofessor Urie Bronf enbrenner says that the woo’th of 
a nation may be measured by ’’the eoneern of one generation for 
the next." Using tliat yardstick, we are worth shamefully little- 

2, The evidence is clear that the early childhood years 
are the single most important period of an individual * s total 
intelleetmil, emotional, social and pliysical development. It’s 
craT^y for iis as a nation to continue to ignore our children and 
thereby jeopardize our and their futures by failing to prepare 
them adequately for tlie increasing demands of survival and 
nationhood, 

3. To pass a comprehensive child devel opmeqt program is 
good politics and good sense. Go into any community for any 
length of time and you will hear the need for quality child care 
spoken of as a pressing local problem, pai'ticularly among women. 
There ai’e more than 12 million w^orking mothers in this country 
today, one — thii'd of them with children below scliooi age, l*cw 

of t!iem have access to comprehensive developmental child care 
sei’v ices , 
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... comprehensive child development legislation is 
the test long-range welfare reform p -ogram the Congress can 
enact. For ‘ f it is done well, it will go a long way toward 
hreaking the cycle of welfare dependency and creating a new 
generation of nnii-sustaining American citizens. 

... Coinpreliensivc child development legislation is the 
best national health insurance program the Congress can enact, 
for it will help prevent (and correct) early childhood disease 
and disabilities which, if left undetected and untreated,- would 
prove extremely costly in dollar terras as well as health terms 
later on. 

It is the hest public service employment program we 
can invest In, for it will meet a crying national need to 
create truly dignified public service jobs for parents and for 
unemployed youth. Moreover, the training of mothers and older 
siblings for jobs that would be created to care for and stimu- 
late young children will carry over into the home, and help 
create stronger and more stable families by fostering family 
pride and involvement with tVieir children. 

... It is one of the best anti-hunger programs we can pass 
for it will insure balanced meals in the crucial developmental 
years and provide a major new mechaiiisin for family nutritional 
counsel 1 ing . 



o 
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... It is tlie I)est educational program we can design, Tor 
it starts at the "beginning "by attempting to stimulate and 
harness tlie potential of our youngest citizens, and will, if 
done right, provide us with new' models for learning and reform 
in our public scliools. 

... It is the best leadersliip training program our nation 
can institute, for if young children are provided with early 

/ 

socializing opportunities and are given a chance to learn with / 

o theirs of different colors and classes wliicli S., 1512 promotes,/ 

/ 

we will move towards creating new citizens and leaders with / 
respect for and tolerance of differences and a sensitivity to; 

others that we lack now. / 

/ 

It is for these reasons that I support and urge early / 

passage of S, 1512. I believe that its enactment and full/fund- 

/ 

ing will move us toward the essential objective o f ' pro vidi/ng 

/ 

the support and supplementation to enable every child and/ family 
to develop together to its full potential. My sense of ]!irgency 

is underlined by the very real and disturbing possibility of 

I 

forced woidc requii^ements for welfare recipients with small 
children. Unless we assure quality comprehensive programs 
directed to these children as individuals, we are goirig to 
sentence to custodial care thousands of young cliildren whose 
families most require help in providing for tlieir developmental 
needs. The lasting damage we would do to tliose cliildren would 




/ 
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far outweigli any alleged benefits vhich might possibly he 
gained hy putting their mothers to ivork. We must stop trying 
to solve one national problem hy creating another more serious 

one. 

Child eare services must he comprehensive, developmental, 
and child-oriented. Parents must have a key decisionmaking role 
in their development and operation, and must he intimately in- 
volved With their Children iu the day-to-day activities of the 
program. S. 1512 contains strong provisions on these points, 
hut the heart of this legislation is in the delivery mechanism - 
and it is to this that I would like to direct most of my remarks, 
Those of us Who have worked with the poor, the uneducated, the 
hungry, the disenfranchised have had long and hitter expeiience 
in how legislative intent is thwarted in the process of Imple- 
mentation; the ^ money is spent often is more significant than 

the fact that it is spent, 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

The emphasis of S, 1512 on local program administration 
is essential. We who are concerned about civil rights and 
equal opportunity must and will oppose any effort to place 
principal authority for child development in the hands of the 
states. The federal governmenc has become involved in social 
programs, not just because states have not had the resources 
hut, more importantly, because states frequently have not 
been willing to assume these tasks. 
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If ve turn over child development to the states, as 
state control proponents urge, then ^’crtain areas of the 
eountry, parti li 1 arty in the South, we would be effeetively 
writing off parti eipat ion of experieneed eommunity groups 
which have developed expertise in this field through their 
involvement in Head Start, We would be taking legislation 
with good language about priorities for the eeonomieally dis- 
advantaged, full eonsideration of all minorities, and soeio- 
eeonomie diversity and would be plaeihg it in tlie hands of 
state biireaueraeies where the poor have the least influence, and 
wOiere there has been great reluctance to comply %\rith tlie' non- 
discrimination provisions of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 196A. 

Advocates of state control have tried to dismiss these 
civil rights concerns, arguing that a state must comply witli 
the requirements of tlie law in order to receive funds. I am 
not in the least persuaded by that argument, I have no confi- 
dence whatsoever that this Admirii strati on, or any Au.i.ini stra- 
tion, %\Tould say to the Governor of Mississippi or the Governor 
of California, ’’We’re sorry but we will not fund y-ur child 
development programs because your plan does not p ■ proper 
emphasis on the poor, or because you are not providing adequately 
for black or Chicano cliildren, or because tlie-re is not enough 
coimuunity participation,” 
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The nation’s chiltlren are the nation’ s concern ami must 
he so treated. A child, because he lives in rural Alabama, 
should not have less opportunity for good child development 
services than the child ba Ne-^v Yorlc City. The most flex:ible 
delivery mechanism must be designed to assure that every child 
who events or needs services will receive them. 

Few states possess expertise in the field of child develop- 
ment. According to the Office of Child Development, only seven have 
even reached the point of mandatory statewide k.iiidergart er 
programs. Few, if any, have the administrative capability to 
deal with the kinds of comprehensive programs envisioned in this 
bill. If states were to assume that responsibility, and place it 
in the hands of existing education, welfare, or manpower agencies 
as I fear they would be inclined to do if so allowed -- then 
child development would be caught uXj in encrusted, competitive 
and unresponsive bureaucracies, and the possibilities for fresh 
and truly creative comprehensive programs would be greatly 
impaired. If, on the other hand, states were required to set 
up new child development agencies, additional costs and more 
administrative bureaucracies would be brought into the picture 
and further delay the time when w'e actually get programs operat- 
ing in the field and serving children. The emphasis must be 
tow'ard simplifying federal grant-making procedures, getting 
money directly to the cities and to local community groups who 
need and can use it. 
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For these reasons, we support the prime sponsorship 
mechanism of S. 1512, which gives first authority to localities 
to administer programs, and assures that any locality of any 
size which demonstrates the capability to operate programs 
would take precedence over the state. Localities could 
combine to serve as a single prime sponsor, in areas where this 
may be more practical, and additional authority is provided for 
cooperative efforts among separate adjacent prime sponsors in 
raetropol itan * areas . ' ' ^ 

It has been suggested that a minimum population base of 
100,000 may be necessary in order to provide comprehensive 
child develoioment services. Our experience in Mississippi has 
certainly not shown that to be the case. Some of the best, most 
comprehensive programs have been those developed by independent 
single-purpose Head Start agencies serving a much smaller popula- 
tion. It is important to remember, I think, when we talk about 
these population figures, that we are talking about family- 
centered programs for small children, designed to assist their 
development within their o'^^m environment, their o\m homes. We 
are not talking about manpower programs, where you have to 
consider an entire labor market area. We are not talking about 
flood control , wliere you have to take into consideration an 
entire river basin. We are tallcing about personalized compre- 
hensive programs tliat are directed to each child^s individual 
and unique developmental needs. 
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LOCAL POLICY COUNCILS 

Closely related to the entire issue of local prime 
sponsorship of child development programs is the role of the 
Local Policy Council the elected representatives of parents 
of eligihle children. 'We must assure that in the process of 
providing child care services, we do not separate the child 
from his family, nor usurp the parents’ responsibilities for 
his development. 

This demands that parents, through their Local Policy 
Councils, malce the key decisions as to the kinds of programs 
which will serve their community and their childrai , and the 
manner in which those programs will be operated. If programs 
are imi^osed upon parents against their will, if parents cannot 
influence the operation of those programs, then participation 
is discouraged. Programs become competitors with pi'-rruts, not 
cooperators . 

BY-PASS TO COMMUNITY GROUPS 

We agree that comprehensive child development programs 
should operate as a partnership of local officials, parents, 
and the community. However, it is essential that any delivery 
mechanism contain a strong by-pass provision, to allow the 
c oniiiiuiii ty direct access to federal funds if local public 
officials are unresponsive. S, 1512 provides such 
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a by-poss Tor cllrect rundinf^ of private nonprofit agencies if 
local officials do not assume responsibility for cliild develop- 
ment, vhere they assume such responsibility but fail to comply 
v'itb the requirements of the lav, or vhere they refuse to meet 
tlie needs of economically disadvantaged children. In addition, 
direct funding is provided in cases vhere established localities 
cannot assume responsibility — such as ^^'ear— round programs for 
children of migrant workers vho travel among local jurisdictions. 
Mg strongly endorse these by-pass provisions. If such direct 
funding of community groups l:>ad not been possible under Head 
Start, many black cliildren in the South never would have. had the 
benefits of the program. S. 1512 must assure that same access 
to comprehensive child development programs. 



Similarly, we must take adequate precautions to assure that, 
in tlie process of developing a more compreliensive approach, ve 
do not sacrifice good on— going Head Start ‘programs. S. 1512 
builds from t}ie successful experience of Head Start, recognizing 
that sucli programs should be expanded and extended to more 
chilcirea in more commuri i t i es . It also recognizes that other 
kinds of programs — small family cliild care facilities, in- 
the-home programs, parent-child centers — may be befter suited 
to some community and family needs. But under no circumstances 
should this legi-jlation provide the justification which some 
officials have long sought to get rid of successful community- 
based Head Starts. 



PROTECTION OF HEAD START 
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S. 1512 proteoLs Head Start by ro serving Iimds for 
economically cl i sad van ta god children ocinal to fisc'al 1972 
expcMuU tunes for Hoad Start, It -21 so rociuircs c'ontimiecl 
assistance io on — go in”; llc^ad Slant programs iniloss there is a 
lorjal dote rni Lnation , bast?d upon the rocoimncndat i on of tfie 
elcctcul r cprosen ta i. i vc^s ot parents, after opcni I)carings, that 
such progianis arc no longer providing crfective services. We 
endorse tliose provisions, and suggest that tlic Coiiiin i. t tec 
eonsidei' additional language, first, to assviro that no state 
or prime sponsorship area receives a louver allocation of funds 
under the formula of S. 1512 than it received under Head Start, 
and second, to permit an appeal to the Secietary of an adverse 
decision affecting an on-going Head Start program. 



ADEQUATE FUNDING 

Mr. Cliairman, I vould like to comment finally on the 
amount of money neeossary to accompli sli the obj ec tiv^cs of 
S. 1,512 — a national comprehensive child dcvclopiiient 
program, Ve recognize that ^<e will not immediately provide 
to all children wlio could use them the services aiitliorized 
under this act. Certain priorities must be established, 
and w'e feel that S, 1512 sets the proper ones — first, 
tlic econom -V. cm 1 1 V di. Sv^d^‘antagecl, and then children ol' worJe- 
ing mothers and single paronxs. We endorse a 65/'55 split in 
program funds between cliildrcm who arc^. economically disadvantaged 
and tlioso vlio ai'o 1 : 0 1, and are particularly ent liusiast i c about 
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tVie expanded clefinitiou ol’ econo»nically disadvantaged to 
include tlie working poor all families with income below^ 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower living standard budget. 
Snell a formula not only reaches a broader segment of children 
with the greatest need, hut will operate to encourage the 
desirable socioeconomic diversity which most existing child 
care programs — whetlier they are Head Start, welfare, or 
costly private centers — cannot hope to achieve. 

But if this formula is to have any practical meaning, 
if we are really going to replace custodial care with 
comprehensive programs, if w’^e are going to expand the Head 
Start experience In a significant way, then we must he prepared 
to make the kind of financial commitment necessary ' go beyond 
tokenism and promises. 



Compreliensive child development programs are ‘ expens ive . 
According to figures prepared by the Office of Child Development 
several years ago, the desirable annual cost of programs for a 
child through the age of five was more than $ 2,300 — and that 
does not take into account inflation since the time of those 
estimate . Even using the conservative minimum annual cost pro- 
jected by tlie White House Conference on Children — $2,000 a 
year — the costs are staggering. 



All 

program 



initial annual appropriation of 
operation w’ould serve 1 iiiil 1 i on 



$2 


billion 


for ac 
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significant beginning, but it must be viewed in the context 
of the universe we seek to serve: 

-- There arc 3 to ^ million children undci' the age of 5 
in families below the poverty level — and pi'obably 
twice that many children if you expand the definition 
of economically disadvantaged to include everyone through 
the BLS lower living standard budget. 

- There are at least 5 million children under the age of 3 
whose mothers work, and three tiM'^s that many if you 
include those who are in school , 



- There are more than 17 million children in all under the 
age of 3f and almost 58 million below the age of 15 — the 
ultimate target population. 



Dr. Edward Zigler, the Director of the Office of Child 
Development, stated in recent testimoi^y before the House Educa- 
tion and tabor Committee, that it would require more than ^1.5 
billion just to take care of those children presently eligible 
for Head Start. And that includes only children between the ages 
of 3 and 5 — not from birth through l^i. T+ includes only 
children below the povo'ty level — not the BLS figure. It 
includes only ten per-cent participation of non-poor — not 55 
percent. And it is based on estimates of program costs around 
$1,200 — not $2,000. 
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No one expects tlmt \<c '\\LL1 meet lull costs oT 

universally available child devel opmcii L progi^ains today. But 
that shoitl.d not detet^ us from making a ; .“ai stai‘t, Tiio 



and B7 billion over three years — are a realistic beginning, 
and v'o support them as such. 

We reject the argumenrLs of those who oppose such spending 
levels, oil the grounds that there are .not adequate personnel to 
operate ^^2 billion ivorth of child development programs. Un- 
questionably, the personnel situation is a seiious one. But 
it is not an insurmountable problem. There is right nov a vast 
reservoir of teachers vlio cannot find jobs in the public schools, 
^vho could be readily trained to -^vork in child development programs 
But an even greater reservoir exists within the connnun ity , and 
among parents themselves. Infants and preschoolers do not need 
people vith PhD's and Master^ s degrees; children in school do not 
necessarily need more educators before and after school, although 
certainly there must be proper professional supervision and 
training to assure qualit\^ dcvelopiiien programs. 

Some of the best programs in >fississippi are directed today 
by parents, without prior training in child devel opiin n I , who 
gained that IraJniiig and experience in the Head Start centers 
where their children were enrolled, and who developed tlie 
capability to efficiently and effectively, assume top positions 



author i v.a I. ir>ii levels in^S. 1512 



billion, billion 
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S, 1512 male OS provisions for p]'e service and inservice 
training, and career ladder opportunities, for professionals and 
para-professionals in cliild development programs. In addition, 

1 understand tliat amendments vill bo offered to the Iliglior 
Education Act to caianarK funds for training additional pro- 
fessionals in olJild deve 1 o]uiient ^ nstltutlons of higlier educa- 
tion. 



If the legislation is enacted and adequately funded this 
year, then tliose training provisions would take e.ffect immediately, 
and permit the development of a corps of child development 
personnel — professional and para-professional — befoj'e 
program funds are appropriated in fiscal year 1973- 

Head Start lias demonstrated that this can be done. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Zigler, more than 8,000 competent child development 
persons have been trained in Head Start programs. • Our emphasis 
now must be placed on using tliat experience, and providing the 
personnel to run comprehensive programs at the realistic levels 
established by S. 1512, instead of saying in the I'ace of evidence 
to tliG c ontrar^', tlia t i t cannot be done . 

This is no time to ^'go slow" or "hold tlie line." It is 
a time for iinagii;at1 on , innovation — a time to finally and 
i rro'.'ooab ly coimnit o\irselves to our children, and therefore to 
our future, Pro.sidont Nixon in 19 ^j 9 called for' "a natii’iu 
coninri tinen t to providing all American children an oppoi'tunity 
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for healthful and stimulating development during the first five 
years of life" and pledged himself to that coimni tmeiit . I hope 
that he fulfills tJiat pledge and joins us in urging the 
Congress to immediate passage of S. 1312. 

We appreciate your interest in our testimony, and would 
he pleased to try to answer any questions you may have. 

# # # ' # # 
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AD HOC COALITION ON CHILD DLVELOPMLNT 



Ajiia 1 gaiuat o I Cl o thing W o rker s 
API. -CIO 

Anex'icans tor Democratic Action 

Amei'icans I’or Indian Opportunity Action Council 
Black Chi Id Development Institute 
Committee lor Communi ty Ai'Xairs 
Comnion Cause 

Day Care and Child Development Council of Amei’ica, Inc., 
Friends Coiimiittee on National Legislation 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
Interstate Res ear eh Associates 
Leagiie of Women Voters 

Leadership Conference on Civil Riglits 
National Council of Churches 
National Council of N. gro Women 
National Education Association 

National League of Cities - U.S. Conference of Mayors 
National Organization of Women 
National Welfare Rights Organization 
United Auto Workers 

U.S, Catholic Conference, Family Life Division 
Washington Research P- eject Action Council 
Zero Population Gro\v^ th 
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Set^iitor Mondale. Our next witness is Dr. Charles Lowe, Scientific 
Director, National Institute of Child Healtl\ and Human 
Development. 



STATEMENT OE CHARLES LOWE, SCIENTIFIC DIRBCTOR, 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND HUMAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT, BETHESDA, MD. ; ACCOMPANIED BY MISS JUDY MILLER, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 



Senator Monual^i. Dr, Lowe, and Miss Miller, we arc pleased to 
have you with us here this morning. 

As a new bureaucrat, Judy, we expect some excitement out oi your 

testimony. 

You may proceed. Dr. Lowe, and we arc glad bo have you. 

Dr. Lowe. Mr, Chairman, may I ask for guidance? I realize you 
are running late. Would you like me to truncate my comments? 

Senator Mondale, We will take the full statement as though 
and place it in the record at the end of your testimony. If possible 
why don’t you emphasize the key points as you see them. 

Dr. Lowe. All right, sir. 

Senator MondaliE. You have heard some of the testimon3’' this 
morning and you may be able to emphasize points that you think need 
emphasizing. 

Dr. Lowe. Let me emphasize, first, if I may, that my appearance 
here is in the interest of children, a result of my strong conviction that 
many of the needs of children in this country are ignored. 

Social needs have not been met by concomitant change our 
national institutions and that only through an examination of these 
special requirements can we begin to evoke national response and 
reform our institutions for the benefits of children and thus for our 



Nation. i i • n -i-i. 

The lengthy statement which the Senator has, deals basically witii 

four principal concerns: • i j 

1. Although the members of this committee need not be reminded 
of the statistics associated with poverty, I believe some_ of 
essential to the context of my^- remarks. The 3 ^ have been incluaed. 

2. I wish to emphasize the pivotal role in child development pla 3 ^t^d 

b 3 ^ fetal and infant nutrition. i o • 

3. I believe strongl3^ that there is little that the health processions 
can do alone to drasticall 3 ^ reduce childhood deaths but there is much 
that can be clone to influence child deve^ )ment and therefore per- 
formance and achievement, ... 

4. And finall3’^, whatever legislation is developed and whatever 
governmental support is provided, and I am not here to advocate any 
specific legislation, it is a paramount importance that this leg^lation 
reflect changing family patterns and the need to provide stabilizing 
influences for our chiidren in this time of social transition. This is 
essential tO their internal development for this cannot occur without 
stability. 

Senator Mondale. What page did you make that point on.^' 

Dr, Lowe. That point is made in exteaso, starting ori page 11. 

We deal at some length with the ne 1 for a stable environment for 
the child. 
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Senator Mondale. All light. 

Dr. Lowe. That environment traditionally lias been provided by 
the family. But the evidence is accumulating at a very rapid rate that 
the structure of the traditional family is under great stress. And it 
would be my conviction that \ve must take steps, responsible steps to 
shore up this family structure. 

I do believe that we will see changes in what we eonsidoi to be the 
traditional family structure. An^ the danger is that children be 
ground up in the process of chaiigej and therefore as I developed from 
page 11 on, there is a growing need for social institutions to assist 
during this period of t^'ansition. 

If we go to page 13, Lhere is some detail given on the causes of the 
stress on family pattern. Probably the most important right now is 
the mobility of American society. The massive flow of population to 
the city may be decelerating but the magnitude of the movement has 
been disruptive of social organization. 

The consequences of this mobility have included a severing of fam- 
ily ties, a disruption of the extended family, and a loss of the support 
and traditional wisdom heretofore available to young families with 
small children. 

The structure of the job market, extended educational require- 
ments, and the tendency for both mother and father to work,^ have 
caused further deterioration in the viability and strength of the family 
unit. This is reflected in part by the extraordinary increase in juvenile 
delinquency. 

Another index of the instability and weakness of the family unit 
derives from data on illegitimate births. These have increased in some 
subcultures of the American urban environment until almost 30 per- 
cent of all births are out of wedlock. 

Senator Mondale. We recently had hearings in the Bay area of 
California, and the Chinese-American expert who worked with 
juvenile delinquents in China towm testified that there is a dramp«tic 
increase in family deterioration and juvenile delinquency among 
Chinese- A meric a tis and that this is also a dramatic change from ail 
past experience because the Chinese family has been a very strong unit. 
But even this is starting to give way with the overcrowding, the 
frustration and despair of ghetto liv’ ig in the Bay urea. And in a sense, 
he cites a very dramatic example that there is apparently no culture 
that can fight the present forces impinging on the family. 

Dr. Lowe. I think you have chosen one of the most dramatic 
examples of deterioration of family structure and it is interesting the 
same thing is happening in New Tork City in Chinatown. Most 
'^;tu dents of the issue conclude that among otlior things it is crowding, 
and a weakening of the indigenous culture. 

I think it is important that you brought it up because this is an 
example of family stress which is not the result of migration, though in 
other American subcultures, I believe migration is the principal cause 
of stress. 

vSenator Mondale. In the Chinatown community in San Francisco 
they point out that the 1965 immigration change has resulted in a sub- 
stantial influx of new Oriental immigrants who have become just 
fantastically overcro\vded in a fevv concentrated areas, T suppose they 
have mobility because they moved from Asia i:.to the United States, 
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bvit there is overcrowding and of course the whole ghetto syndrome is 
there. You have all those factors. 

Finally, it is breaking the back of what was thought to be an im- 
pregnable family structure. 

I noted in your statement that you had a figure relating to the 
growth of retardation over time among the poor and a diminution of 
retardation among middle-class. In other words, apparently the figures 
show that as children grow older in poor America, retardation worsens, 
whereas in affluent America retardation tends to disappear. 

Dr. IjOWe. Kight. 

Senator Monbale. In effect, that seems to argue that the compre- 
hensive care provided middle-class children dees work and that it 
proves that much retardation has an environmental base. 

Dr. Lowe. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. And the worst is true among the poor. I had 
not seen those figures before. They arc ver^^ revealing. Dr. Lourie 
testified the other day, and said that the perceurage of retardation in 
American society is vastly greater than in many western European 
societies — 3 and 4 percent as compared to less than 1 percent. 
He attributes this in part to our failure to have any adequate com- 
prehensiv (3 program for the children. Wordd you agree with that? 

Dr. Lowe. My own bias, and it has to be a bias because the 
information is not available, is that probably our level of mental 
retardation, which is substantially higher than most advanced 
nations, reflects two or three different qualities of American life. First, 
our very high ii^^idence of low birth weight infants, two, three, four, 
five times what it is, for example, in Sweden. Among lower socio- 
economic families the prematurity may be 15 percent. In Sweden it is 
2 percent. Among middle-class whites in America it is 5, 6 percent. 

Now, the correlation between low birth weight and mental re- 
tardation is extremely high. The lower the birth weight the^ more 
probable the case that child will be mentally retarded. I would put 
that No. 1. 

No. 2 would be a variety of social conditions and situations which 
are really Quite strikingly identified in. the statistics I have quoted. 

The average black or lower economic black child up to the first 
year of life may be advanced in comparison with white peers, but 
whatever advancement they show rapidly disap]:)ears as they enter 
into a socially organized system, schools and so on, and at this point 
the apparent mental retardation rate I'isi. i. 

I must caution you, the decrease in prevelence of mental retardation 
among upp(jr middle-class white reflects in part iiistitutionalizat/ion 
of severly affected children. A door-to-door survey will not identify 
them. 

I think the third cause, if you can call it a cause, is the relative lack 
of rehabilitative services, services indentified to the child that appears 
to be mentally retarded, and building on these strengths he l i. ay have, 
as the ..pper Vniddle-class family does. The offspring of that family, 
can eventually enter into some socially acceptable activity. 

Senator Mondale. Of course, there is no doubt that early treatment 
is more beneficial than later treatment? 

Dr. Lowe. The earlier, of course, the better. 

Senator Mondale. No question. 
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Would you comment just a moment about what you would regard 
to be the danger of separating the children from their parents in the 
]>oorer kinds of custodial <^lay care centers? 

Dr. Lowjii. Again, here our evidence is not as good as we would like, 
but the best evidence on the effects of simple custodial care early in 
life comes from ext)crience in Israel where the kibbutz chiklren 
were in fact isola- from their parents for the first 6 bo 9 nn iiths of 
life. They showed a distinct and easily identifiable per sonality defect. 
It is as if there were a hole in their development. Now I am told that 
attempts are being made to change this purely custodial approach. 

There i evidence oven in this country that, for example, the orphan- 
age environment offered young infants produces children with the same 
defects in. their personality. 

Senator Mondale. Dr. Bronfenbrenner testified that the Russians 
in their attempts to separate the children from the parents are slowly 
deciding that they do not like what they are producing, and as one of 
them told him, 'Sve cannot pay a woman to do what a mother will do 
for free.” They are rethinking their whole day care progran; as a result 
of that. I think one calls it the “strategy of parentechtomy.” It is not 
working. There is something there that you cannot define scientifically. 

Dr. Lowe. There are two qualities v/hich have been identified to 
emerge when children receive purely custodial care. First of all, the 
children are strongly conformist. And they tend to do what they are 
told and do no more and no less. They have no creativity. Secondly, 
they lack the ability to develop strong, warm attachments to other 
human beings. In this sense they isolate themselves from society. Both 
outcomes can be avoided by proper supportativ^c, warm, challenging 
day care programs. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for your statement. I 
would like to ask many other questions. 

Dr. Lowe. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Lowe follows:) 
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STATEMENT BY 

upton lowe, m.d. 

BEFORE THE 
JOINT HEARING 

subcofmittee on children and youth 
AND 

SUBCO>I>aTTEE ON EMPLOYMENT, Mc\N POWER AND POVERTY 

MJ^Y 2 5, 19 71 

IL is at Che request o£ Subcommittee that 1 appear today. The 
rnterest. enthusiasm and willingness with which 1 participate result from my 
strong conviction that many of the needs of children in this country are ignored; 

Chat social needs have not been met by a concomitant change in our national 
institutions; and that only through a thorough examination of these special 
requirements can we begin to evoke a national response and reform our institutions 
for the benefit of our children and thus for our nation. My communication with 
this Committee flows directly from my professional training and experience as 
a pediatrician and professor of pediatrics and represents an expression of deep 
personal sense that we have yet to realize an unfulfilled commitment. My present 
role as a federal official. Scientific Director of the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, is incidental to this testimony and independent 
cf my appearance here. I would also like to establish chat this testimony is in 
Che interest of children rather than on behalf of specific legislation. 

If my appearance 'oHay assists you in your deliberations and leads to 
a greater fulfillment of out respens ib i lity to our children, it will have served 
a useful purpose. 
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Social concern must be directed toward all our children, but va must not 
forget the special needs of poor children. We know a good deal about the children 
and about the poor in our country. 

There are almost 71 million Americans under 18 years of age - 18 million are 

1 / 

under five. 10.5 million live in poverty. 



Some are more than chronological minorities; 10 million children aie black; 

250,000 are Indians; 3.5 million come from Spanish-speaking or Spanish-* 

2 / 

surnames homes. 

In 1968, almost 45million children were enrolled in grammar or secondary 
schools, but 9-2 million of these lived in homes in which the budget was 

3/ 

too small to permit the purchase of adequate food. 



Today over 5.5 million of them live in families receiving public assistance 
but another 5 million come from homes that need, but do not receive financial 

y 

assistance . 

"Over 800,000 child farm laborers, at least 300,000 of them nigr ant s , 
working under conditions that break their bodies and spirit are virtually excluded 
from regular schooling. Non- inforcement of attendance laws combined with hostility 

5 / 

on the part of local communities often condemn them to educational retardation." 
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In 1967 250,000 girls under 15 became pregr^ant ; 700,000 children were 
arrested or considered delinquent- 10,000 died in an accident involving an 
automobile while only 3,000 died of reportable diseases. 

Of the almost 3.5 million births last year, 77,000 died within the 
year - 275,000 were less than 5 lbs. at birth and considered premature i almost 
30,000 had significant congenital defects and about 175,000 were destined to be 
mentally retarded. 

It has been reported almost 207o of all births were unwanted. We 
know that 20-257, of all conceptions ended in abortion, miscarriage or intra- 
uterine death- Almost one marriage *.n four ends xn the divorce Court. While in 
the nation as a whole, 87, of all births were out of wedlock, in selected urban 
subcultures, the rate may be as high as 30%. 

The sociologist rejects the term *'the culture of poverty.” Yet, 
enmeshed in the shallows and currents of poverty are characteristics of a 
culture, for those who live in poverty share values, language, and i.isery. First 
and foremost, the impecunious live in geographically discrete urban and rural 
slums; they suffer bad housing, poor schools, diminished emp loyrr.ent opportunity. 
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and reduced or nonexistent access to health care or to the goods and services 
enjoyed by middle-class America. Most important, there is unambiguous evidence 
that hunger and malnutrition aro found among those live in "the culture of 
poverty . " 

What g1s‘.j do we know about poor families? The proportion of children 
in poverty-stricken families is far higher than in those of the othe?: America, 
and 75% of all families with four or more children live in poverty. In fact, 
poverty seems to have a predilection for families with many children. Infant 
mortality may be three times as high as it is in upper -mid d le-c lass families- 
The prematurity rate is almost twice as high and the two are interrelated, for 
the major causes of neonatal death are prematurity and lox«7-birth-x>7eight. Also, 
maternal mortality and morbidity are hi;^her. Women begin child-bearing earlier; 
they have more children, they have children more frequently, and they have far 
less prenatal care. Mental retardation may be from three to five times as 
prevalent among children reared in poverty as in middle-class families. There 
is also an increase in the number of school dropouts and in deqinquency. 

Fully 75% of all families classified as poor are white, not black. 
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Tht?re is almost no public assistance available to a family with an able-bodied 

male, yet two-thxrds of the poor live in households headed by a worker, half 

of whom work full time, full year yet cannot support their families. In fact, 

the majority of those on public assistance are women with dependent children, 

children, the blind, the crippled, and the aged. The majority of the poor are 

underemployed and live in families in which the breadwinner earns too little to 

1 / 

cover the needs of the family. These are the facts of life for at least 25.5 
million of our fellow citizens, a number which last year - unlike the decade past 
rose . 

We can only estimate the number who suffer from malnutrition and from 
hunger. bi’.t if the preliminary data obtained by the National Nutrition Survey 
can serve as a basis for projection, in some states, as many as 307® of those 
with incomes in the lowest quartile suffer clinically verifiable nutritional 
disability. 

The high prevalence of malnutrition among the poor has specific 
relevance to this discussion for there appears to be a relation between the 
nutritional experience of the mother and child and the child's intellectual 
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development and achievement . 

The relations between malnutrition and physical growth, and malnutrition 
and intell' .uual development, can be considered under three heading,.: an mn\ 

studies, direct evidence from studies in man, and indirect evider»r.e from epidemi- 
ologic studies in man. 

The term “'mental retardation*' might best be reserved for spoicifc 
pr.tterns of subnormal performance. Within the context of this summary, I shall 
deal with the effects of malnutrition on the acquisition of intellectual ,competeI,^ce 

Studies in animals clearly indicate a strong relation between severe 
malnutrition suffered during gestation or early infancy, and the following 
independent variables: body growth , brain size, patterns of behavior and ability 

to learn. The disability produced will depend upon the timing and upon the 
duration of nutritional stress. We must note that the intensity of deprivation 
used in animal studies usually exceeds by a significant degree that which is 
observed in human situations. 

Among humans, severe protein and calorie malnutrition, 
when present during the first two years of life, adversely affects 
the growth of the head and body and, in those who die during the first year of 
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life, it is found to have decreased the number of brain, cells. Cognitive function 
and neurointegrative faculties are compromised in children who have recovered 
' veV'j malnutrition. Since cultural deprivation is a concomitant of the 

societies in which severe malnutrition is common, it is difficult to factor out 
the specific effects of malnutrition. Nevertheless* in the small numbers of 
cases studied, the impact of malnutrition appears significant. 

Malnutrition occurs in conjunction with poverty. Thif- environment 
includes social impoverishment and high rates of infant mortality, prematurity 
and illegitimacy. Each of these variables is closely correlated with the 
prevalence of mental subnormality and decrease in body growth. Appropriate 
modification in any of these social indicators decreases the prevalence of mental 
retardation- Optimal maternal mutrition should decrease the high incidence of 
infants who are underweight at birth. Since prematurity is highly correlated with 
mental retardation, relief of malnutrition may have an indirect but long-range 
effect upon the prevalance of mental retardation. 

Wc remain uncertain about the intensity of malnutrition present in 
America's infants and children. Despite this uncertainty, the two 
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tuiictions found abcsrrant in children recovered from severe malnutrition - 



coc-nitive and neur o in t cgra t iw ab i li ty - are also depressed in American children 



most deeply enmeshed in poverty. Evidence that implicates nutrition with 



certainty as 



the single variable responsible for these dis, ilities remain; 



unava ilab le , 

A recent review of this issue concluded with the following st'Ttement: 
"These data clearly indicate that conditions existing in urban America between 
1965 and 1970 are such that children are being exposed to socioeconomic environ- 
ments which breed malnutrition and limit growth and development. A large number 
of infants in this country are at risk, and the development of these children 
is bt-iiTg retarded." 

The threat of malnutrition is greater to those living in poverty and 
the chance of children reared in poverty escape from it will be diminished 
if their cognitive function or intellect is compromised through malnutrition. It 
has been proposed, though by no means proved, that the mul t igenera t iona 1 prevalence 
of poverty results from the repetition of a nutritional insult to pregnant women, 
infants, and children from generation to generation. 
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As already mentioned, there seems little doubt that severe malnutrition 
during gestation compromises the growth of the fetus and Vience contributes to 
the prevalence of low-birt h-we igh t and premature infants. 

This result would probably not concern us were it not now known that 
consequences of low-bir th~weight in human infants are most serious. 



infants have demonstrable intellectual or behavioral deficits when they reach 
school. age. In addition, low-birth-weight is the principal cause of infant 
mortality. Fully 70% of all infant deaths during the first year of life 
occur in infants of low-birth-weight. We need hardljf oe reminded again that 
our infant mortality rate is now lAth among the advantaged na!;ions of the 
world, and some would say we are losing ground for other nations are 
reducing infant mortality more rapidly than we are- 

Let me remind you of the prevalence and causes of mental retardation 
in this country. At birth it is estimated that up to 0,5% children give evidence 
of abnormalities which will be associated with mental retardation. This figure 
(0^5%) changes with advancing years. For example, in a study in a Maryland 



First and foremost, it has been reported that up to 50% of premature 
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county it was found that among lower economic black children, 157o were considered 
rrientally retarded by 10- lA years of age, and by 20 years of age almost 19% were 
classified as mentally retarded. In contrast, among middle class white children 
the number identified as having an intellectual deficit was 4% at 5-9 years 
of age, but at 20 years of age the level had fallen to 2%. 

These data make clear that we have two kinds of mental retardation; 
one which is constitutional or congenital, perhaps related to birth injury, 
intrauterine insult or metabolic disease; a second form Is clearly developmental 
and highly correlated with social class, social ejcperience, and, apparently 
race. I hastet. to add that this correlation with race appears to be fully 
explained by the social handicaps placed before minority children, and I know 
of no persuasive evidence supporting the view that minority children are inately 
less able than their white peers. 

1 / 

The poor child in this country, one of over 10,5 million, and particu- 
larly the poor child in preschool years, is subjected to a variety of social 
disadvantages. To provide a complete List, we must start during intrauterine 
life- His mother gets inadequate prenatal care and may well receive an inapvt^op^i^be 
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diet. He Is born into a family in which the dollar income is inadequate to 
purchase many goods and services middle class Americans consider necessities; 
adequate food, housing, clothing and health care, life in a safe neighborhood 
with schools providing well-structuro.1 educational opportunities. The poor 
child is offered none of those. In addition, more often than not, he lives 
in a home with four or more other children born in rapid success icr>. to a mother 
hardly beyond the second decade of her life. Witli increasing frequency, there 
is nc father in the home. Housing is dirty, old) dilapidated and rat— inf ested . 
The neighborhood is rough and dirty. The child learns about crime, violence and 
narcotics almost with his first experiences outside the home. He did not 

ask for life nor make his world; he was born into it. The world into which he 
came is hardly conducive to the development of those skills that are rewarded by 
our Araerican society. 

The human infant is born helpless and dependent upon others for 

food and protection- As he grows in size and develops physical strength and 
independence his cognitive function also matures. He acquires intellectual 
skills and the ability to think and reason, manipulate symbols and use language. 
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Whether or not an in£ant will develop these skills is unknown at birth. The 
sequence of cxperientes in the years of growth will determine this. The child 
needs protection in a supportive and stimulating environment if he is to acquire 
these skills. Protection of the infant in early life and the creation of an 
environment conducive to sound growth and development has been the responsibility 
of the family. To an increasing degree, families have been unable in our 
contemporary world to meet all these respond ilities. The structure of our culture 
is changing and thereby stressing the cohesion of t e American family. Of all the 
threats to family structure, poverty is the most serious. This compounds the 
disadvantage of the poor child. he born to a physical environ-* 

ment unlikely at best to faci ogurcive development, but in additi.’ 

Lio an intreasing degree he is denied the unity and comfort, support and strength 
of a family. 

Large numbers of white and blatk families have become isolated in 
rural slums on unproductive farms or adjacent to empty collieries or played 
out mines. Many rural blacks and whites migrate to urban centers, while urban 
whites have fled to suburbia. In both cases the extended family is destroyed 
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or dismembered and each migrant finds himself in an alien environment, often among 
those with littla more knowledge than he has about how to survive. 

Most students of American society acknowledge that we are witnessing 
a major change in the structure of the American family. The extent of mobility 
in America may be unique among advanced cultures. The massive flow of population 
to the city may be decelerating, but the magnitude of the movement has been 
disruptive of social organization The consequences of .this mobility have 
included a severing of family ties, a disruption of the extended family, and a 
loss of the support and traditional wisdom heretofore available to young families 
with small children. The structure of the job market, extended educational 
requirements, and the ter ncy for both mother and father to work, have caused 
further deterioration in the viability and strength of the family unit. This 
is reflected in part by the extraordinary increase in juvenile delinquency. 
Another index of the instability and weakness of the family unit derivo-s from 
data on illegitimate births. These have increased in some subcultures of the 
American urban environment until almost 30% of all births are out of wedlock. 

As long ago as the middle of the I9th century it was recognized both 
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in this country and others that society must exercise responsibility for children 
and families since they were unable Co cope with the scress of changing life 
styles that came with the industrial revolution. Ic became clear chat the 
family, the craditional unit for child-rearing, was in many instances inadequate 
to the new challenges of industrialized urban life. A child, for example, could 
not with the same safety wander along the street of a city as he could along 
country lane. Child labor was regulated in the interest of preventing exploitation 
of children and public education became the mainstay for developing an informed 
electorate. The advent of factories brought families to cities and new modes 
of community life evolved. Then, as now, the migration adversely affected Che 
strength of the family unit- 

These ebbs and currents of social need and societal response are 
continuing, but at an ever-accelerating pace and. Indeed, in a way that increasingly 
threatens the child as the integrity of the famiiy is challenged. 

We have reached a period in our national social evolution where a 
new public exercise of responsibility appears necessary, if we are to ensure 
that all children will enter the mainstream of American life. Play a useful role 
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i?s citizens and enter productive occupations. We must now assist families in 
providing an environment in which sound human development can occur. It will 
not occur in our rural backwashes or inner cities simply by exhortation or wishing. 
We must provide new social institutions structured to meet the needs of the 
children who live there. These will become a stabilizing factor in family life 
for they will allow time for the new forms of family structure to appear without 
sacrificing our children during this period of reorganization. 

What needs must these new social institutions meet? First the- r ist 
recognize that children require a warm but challenging environment if thf • are 
to acquire the knowledge and intelligence that will encourage, let alone ...it, 
them to become useful and productive members of society. Children need health 
care and sound nutrition. In families with incomes at the poverty level large 
numbers of children receive little or no health care year after year. 

A review of services offered children in this country reveals a sharp 
discrepency between those available to the poor and those available to the rest 
of our society. Many children of the poor receive no health care. For example, 
in 1966, only 1 , 5 % of children under 17, living in poor families, visited a 
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ped ia tric^.an . In families with incomes over $10,000, 337, visited a pediatrician. 

In that same year, it was estimated that only one out of cen black children 
ever saw a pediatrician. Most of the 600,000 children between the ages of 3 
and 5, involved in Headstart Programs in 1964, had never seen a physician or 
dentist and had received no immunization, and it is by no means clear that these 
programs really reach the children of the hard-ctjre poor. In testimony before the 
United States House of Representatives Subcommittee on c'ne War on Poverty Program 
in 1965, it was revealed that 70% of youths enrolled in the Job Corps program 
had never seen a physician and 70% came from homes where at least one parent had 

7 / 

a physical or mental handicap. 

AlthougVi the data are far from completely analyzed , the recent 
publication by the National Nutrition Survey indicates that children living in 
families in the lowest economic quartile, up co 30'% may show signs of nutritional 
depr ivcit ion. 

If mothers are to join the labor force as they increasingly do, society 
must provide a means for child care during the hours of employment. 

In March 1971 there were 31,600,000 women In the labor force; 12 million 
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o£ these were mothers. These women come incvoasingly from families with incomes 

well above the average. It almost appears that the opportunity to work is 

denied a woman if she is poor. Employed women amounted to 60/o of all women 

living in families with incomes over $10,000; in families with incomes between 

8 / 

$2,000 £*,nd $3,000, the percent was only 23T The reason is obvious. A solicitous 
mother will not leave her child without care and only families with more than 
average income can afford to purchase day care. Exclusive of the fedv>rally 
supported full-time day care programs in Head Star t Centers for approximately 
263,000 children, the majority of the 630,000 children in day care situations 
come from middle class homes. There are thus only 900,000 day care openings 
for the 18 million children under 5 or for the 5 million preschool children 
of working mothers. In a time now past, a working mother could use members 
of the extended family to assist in day care. Now this extended family no longer 
lives together and F.trangers must be found if the mother can afford to purchase 
this service. 

Day care cannot be custodial. It must be educational, developmentally 
oriented and provide the warm and supportive environment of a home while exposing 
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of new experiences chat ultimately become woven into a personality and cognitive 
structure. Experience in Head Start programs have demonstrated that successful 
programs embody warmth and sympathy. We must guard against attempts to change 
children to fit the current educational structure. From this it follows that 
day care benefits must be examined within the larger context of the educational 
experience that follows, the public school system. The evidence if compelling 
that the advantages and acceleration in learning conferred by Head Start programs 
was rapidly dissipated by entrance into traditional public school environments. 

If we are to institutionalize day care for preschool children, we must 
approach this need in an experimental frame of mind, prepared to innovate and change 
as ’-.'O systematically evaluate programs j.ts they provide for 

^,T;.dren. For mothers willing and able to work, day care may offer an ideal solution, 
must be prepared ’ owever tc examine ./hether social needs can in some situations 
be best met by bringing profe s iona 1 hornerr.aker s and educators into the home. 

It may cost less to • > the ..other at home and provide her with professional 
support than to estab.^ish a nationwide day care program to permit mothers to earn. 
While there is a s .s:cantial body of scientific Ir.nowledge identifying the environ- 
ment in which preschool children learn best, tho re is no cone luslve evidence that 
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any ^iven structures of clsy cai“e will do better than a highly motivated mother 
g.lven new security by a system that encourages her to become a successful homemaker. 

Millions af children in this country are poor and deprived. They are 
hungry and lonely, rejected by society and even aliens in their own home. We 
must rescue them from depr ivat i'^^n and do so by establishing new social Institutions 
to meet their needs. Only then can we build a vigorous, protJuctlve citizenry, 
ready to meet the challenges of the 2lst century. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to quote from the report of the Joint 

Commission on Mental Health of Children: ”A national can be of no higher quality 

than its people. We have reason today to be deeply an?clous about the quality 
of our society. On all sloes we see signs of breakdown: violence, rioting by 

the disenchanted and dispossessed, distrust and hatred between groups, voluntary 
exile on tht= part of some of our brightest and most principled young people, 
hunger and despair among the poor. There Is a frantic race on the part of most 

of us, not so much toward a goal but in pursuit of escape - escape from the fear 

of loneliness, boredoms ^he physical ugliness and human misery of the blighted 
areas of our cities and sprawling suburbs, a desperate and dragging sense that 
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we have permanently and irretrievably lost the American dream. We have cherished 
this fading dream, this noble dedication to the ancient but forever-new belief 
in the inherent power of each individual to grow, to learn, to create, to love 
and live in peace with self and fellowmnn. 

Let us not fail to rekindle this dream. 
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Senator Mondale. Our final witness this morning is Dr. William 
Forsyth, chairman of the Infant and Preschool Committee of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 

Unfortunately there is a vote on the Senate floor in. 10 minutes. 
What I propose to do is put your testimony in the record as though 
read, ask as many questions as time permits, and then, ask the counsel 
of the Subcommittee on Children and Youth to substitute for me 
and continue the questioning. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FORSYTH, M.D., CHAIRMAN, INFANT AND 
PRESCHOOL COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 

Dr. Forsyth. In view of the time shortage, Mr. Chairman, I will 
abstract my report and try to cover only the high spots. 

Senator Mond alb. Very well. 

Dr. Forsyth. The report is submitted and I would like to submit 
along wish it a copy of the standards the academy recently devised 
for the care of children in day care centers under 3 years of age. 

Senator Mondale. Is that for the record? 

Dr. Forsyth. Yes. 

Th:- 1 cademy does support quality day care. Mos^ A the points, 
I have been made, and we won’t go over them. When we 

ta' > o ’ . hese children, however, we are not talking of poor and handi- 
cappr.d children, but we are talking of the family under considerable 
stress. Families who are not in the poverty range, families under 
strain from problems with marital relations, with job security, with 
parents’ physical and mental health. These strains sap the productive 
energies from parents and produce deprived children needlessly. Often 
crisis help or pressure-relieving day care can restore family functioning. 
These families need our help too. 

When you see them in pediatric clinics and other areas, child 
development centers, if you are fortunate to have one in your area, it 
is always a job getting service to these people. I think they represent a 
hidden core that we don’t recognize. Therefore, I suggest that we 
enlarge the disadvantaged title to include these people who have 
children who will be problems who are identified by health and social 
agencies. 

I see no conflict in the statem ints, so I will pass on. We do feel that 
there is waste in our society from the lack of care given to children 
in these situations and we don’t feel we can permit this to happen 
any longer. We are, therefore, extremely anxious to have this Dili 
passed and we do support it. 

We are concerned, in that the academy has developed standards 
which I alluded to and which have been mailed to many people, includ- 
ing the Senators on this committee. We are now developing a series of 
recommendations to implement the standards and explain them. They 
are minimum. We are anxious to have the recommendations out 
before the public before September. So far, we have gone through the 
first draft. 

The academy has sought the cooperation of other professional 
agencies. We have held seven meetings around the country at the 
academy’s expense. These meetings included parent participation, 
excellent cooperation from the OflB.ee of Child Development, as well as 
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from other parent gioups. We feel these recommendations ynll go a 
long ways toward defining quality day care. We started by trying to get 
accreditation and we came up with licensure recommendations. In 
talking to people of the standards and developing the recommenda- 
tions, we found there were several points that v/ere almost universally 
expounded. One, the strong local program. We have heard a lot of that 
this morning. 

Another was parental determination of the content of the program. 
Parents were leery to delegate this to the board of directors at the 
center or the group seeking to provide the service. We feel we can 
explain this and we can come to grips with it in our recommenda- 
tions, but wa are espousing strong parent groups. 

CoupJed with this was a requirement T>laced on us by everyone we 
talked co, to recommend training. Not just training as such, but levels 
of training. For example, there are three levels, one, training provided 
by community colleges, high schools, which leads to a career area; two, 
the on-the-job training, the weekly conference over some agency mat- 
ter, something that has to do with the operation of a day care center. 
This is important and often overlooked. It has to be provided for in 
time and other ways. 

Three is the training that comes from the confidence of the individual 
child using local consultants. 

The key to all this, of course, is first of all, providing money and 
staff for training; secondly, provide the training of the trainers, and 
some mechanism whereby adequate consultation can be provided to 
the day care centers. 

We feel the program and other Federal programs has given us the 
beginning in these areas and these efforts should be tied together 
through this comprehensive legislation. 

We a;re most anxious, then, to be sure that the feature of this bill 
that preserves local autonomy and direct funding by the Federal 
Government be enforced and maintained. 

We feel the program and other Federal programs have given us the 

I come from New York, upstate New York. In our area we do have 
strong State licensure laws for health areas, and we do have, I think, 
effective consultation over licensing and we have seen big changes in 
the last 2 or 3 years. I have heard people sa^^ we don’t want States 
involved deeply. 

Now, many of the people on my committee feel this way. The acad- 
emy feels strongly that we want direct funding wholty and we want 
local activity. But I feel, personally, and I think I reflect the general 
feeling that there must l3e a definite rule for the State here. To me, 
this is licensure, consultation over licensure, and coordinating with the 
othei functions, the State functions of education, health facility con- 
struction, of medicare and medicaid, and local planning. We should 
insist on licensure standards, and we should require that these stand- 
ards meet or exceed the Federal standards through this bill. I think 
these standards are important, but there should be an incentive for the 
States to go beyond tha minimum Federal standards. States like New 
York, California, and Illinois should be encouraged to show the way. 

Wa feel that whatever standards are set must apply equally to the 
public and private sector. There are proposals 
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Senator Monda^.e. Could you yield there? I am going to have to 
run over and vote. But I will ash .Mr. Sidney Johnson to carry on and 
ask the questions we need for the record. Thank you very much. 

IVIaybe even !Mr. Scales can think of questions. He is a little slow 
au this. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Johnson. Please continue. p v 

Dr. Forsyth. The standards must he the same for the public, as 
well as the private sector. We feel that the problems in operating day 
care centers for private sector ^vill be greater in the nursing home in- 
dustry where the results would be slower to appear and more lasting 
when thej^ have. 

The comprehensive child care system developed should include 
health ser\dces. The organization of the health services to allow for 
preventive services, as well as treatment services, to allow for a variety 
of delivery systems is also important. For example, the day care center 
parts of a university project will have vastly different resources avail- 
able to it than the day care center in a rural area without even a 
physician’s office closeby. 

I think we have to recognize these levels of provision of care, as 
well as the local needs. This is why we feel the local council should 
have some definite input here. 

A pediatrician or, in his absence, a physician interested in children, 
should be available for interpreting the medical policy. I think it is 
the key, but we have seen programs implemented where this didn’t 
happen. 

IVEr. Johnson. Could f interrupt you at that point and ask you 
about health care delivery systems as they relate to this bill? 

As you know, the bill authorizes health services among a number of 
other services. My reading of the bill is that there is enough flexibility 
in the language to permit the administering agency to make a number 
of determinations about how health care might be delivered through 
different agencies. For example, in one case you might conceive of 
having diagnostic and screening services in a day care center with a 
physician there several times a month or so. 

For younger children, presumably some of this money might be 
delegated to existing maternal and infant care programs to reach out 
and provide, the necessary health services through that structure. Do 
you have any thought as to what kinds of deliverj^ systems might 
best be used under this bill? 

Dr. Forsyth. The Academy committee on the infant and preschool 
child did put out a statement’ i 1966 seeking to involve pediatricians. 
We recognized five different types of services. One would be consulta- 
tion on policy. This is one of the things that is so often missing when 
we go into a health g oup. A physician comes in, hangs his hat on a 
peg, examines the firsu 10 or 15 kids that come through. This is not 
what wo are talking about. This would not have to be done by the 
pediatrician and the staff, but it should be done by the local planning 
agency. . 

In addition to that, the direct health services, which, of course, 
are essential. There should be some consultation, and health teaching 
to the staff. There should be some, for want of a better term, epidemio- 
logical, investigation, into the cause and nature of health problems 
occurring to identify problems in that agency. 
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There should be some interpretation to the total comniunity of 
the health aims and goals of the program. These are the things that 
should go into the health program. ^ - 

Mr. Johnson. In your judgment, what are the most eiiective of the 
existing federally funded health programs designed to reach the poor, 
such as the maternal and infant care program? I am not really familiar 
with most of them. Are there any model programs that we should 
review? 

Dr. Forsyth. Well, of the programs in our particular area — I must 
be provincial because the experience I have — the Headstart program, 
which varies in effectiveness. I would say is probably not our main 
key. 

We have model cities with university neighborhood health centers 
and these are reaching out to parent groups and I think organizing 
development of delivery systems with Federal support. 

We have migrant health programs in various stages of development 
and I think quite exciting. Here you have people trying hard to get 
these programs to develop from purel^r migrant to indigent health 
care. - Immediately, care has been the crutch in New York which 
they have leaned on. It is weaker now, but it has provided the bridge 
from one area to another. 

I think these have been our main resources. The private physician 
originally was in the picture, but unfortunately, due to financial cut- 
backs, the private jjhysician has been essentially cut out of the program. 
I think this is tragic. This is why we make the recomnaendations that 
funding be secure for this program. Because, to start with a big splash 
and have it dry up into a little puddle is cruel and unrealistic to the 
demands of the people. 

Most of the people who have reviewed our material have been 
concerned that we have not dwelled at great length on the handi- 
capped child. We feel the handicapped child should be included in the 
average day care. And to include these children would include bene- 
fits for the staff in many areas. But this is a matter that should be 
locally determined with consultation. W^e would recommend strongly 
but not require that the handicapped child be included in day care 
programs. He has much to gain and so does the other population of 
the center. 

The inservice training program should go beyond grants to the day 
care centers. It should provide grants to educational institutions. One 
of the most exciting things happening in our area is the university 
medical school, realizing that it could not meet the demands of the 
area, has joined with other universities and even high schools to forrn 
an educational consortium to develop in this area. This type of 
grant would not go to the day care center, but this should be in- 
cluded in the training grant. j r,- 

Research, of course, is also important. You have heard about this 
from others. I think the research into the methodology of applying the 
research, is important, because so often we have research findings, but 
we don’t evaluate what this research means to those actually admin- 
isteiing the programs. t • 

I think as we talk about application of research and the apphcation 
of training, it becomes important to talk about research in admin^tra- 
tive skills. Many of the people who are from the_ neighborhood and 
working in day care centers could be given training which would 
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improve their skills and permit them to go up the career ladder. They 
will need specific direction, not only in the usual administrative mat- 
ters, keeping accounts, budgets, fund raising, but some education in 
how to make the administration of a day care center flexible, so that 
the center can adopt goals and policies and move on from this. 

The operation of the day care center must depend on written goals 
and policies. In reviewing center operations, small health facility 
operations (again borrowing from my other experience), everything is 
accomplished by word of mouth and with the Federal requirements, 
everything must be written. 

There are a few specific areas in this bill, 1512, that I would like to 
comment on. We are concerned over section 516(A)(2) which is on 
page 14 of the bill and has to do \vith the local policy council in the 
area to be served by the prime sponsor. It says that: 

Each local policy council located in an area to be served by a prime sponsor 
shall elect at least one representative to the child development council. 

This is fine if you have a small local group. But if a State such as 
California, Texas, New York decides to be a prime sponsor, the cost 
of holding that meeting would make this local policy group com- 
pletely ineffectual. We would, therefore, strongly urge the committee 
to set an upper limit on the size of the prime sponsor area in population 
or in ^ography. We take issue with those who would set a lower 
limit. We feel that if the standards are properly drawn, any group that 
meets the standards should be allowed to develop their^ program. 
Because this is the only way we feel you will get active parent 
participation. 

If the prime sponsor is to be limited in size, then the role of the btate 
has to be redefined. We feel it might be better to give the States a 
licensing and consultation role which is essentially a control role 
similar to this prime sponsor and encourage the State in this area to 
get the groups of adequate size to permit local operation of the 
program. 

Mr. Johnson. If I understand your suggestion, you strongly 
support the community-based and parental roles and your concern 
is that the areas donT get so large and have so many representatives 
that the meetings become dUBBlcult to arrange and manage? 

Dr. Forsyth. Yes, this is exactly our concern. IVe are afraid for 
the parent concerned in development. We are afraid if it gets too big 
parents won’t be effective. It results in railroading everything through. 
We have seen it in planning council, and we would like to keep this low. 

The prenatal health and nutritional services advocated in this bill 
we feel are important and do support them. I feel that in addition to 
those it^s important to consider the planned parenthood aspects 
because many of the children who come either graduating from this 
program or could come to this program — ^I say children, I mean 
unmarried teenage girls who may be pregnant — ^have serious prob- 
lems to work out and there are programs around the country that 
offer this counsel and advice to the mother. 

If you give the prenatal care, it’s incomplete ^thout the planned 
parenthood aspect of it which is an a,spect which I think we 8.re 
seeing more and more. 

On section 517 (a) (13) and (a) (14), we feel these two portions of the 
bill could be reworded. Under (a) (13), we are talking about the re- 
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sponsibility for hiring people, especially unskilled people. And training 
them. Some of this is also dealt with in item (a) (14). The hiring and 
training are really two separate parts. We feel that by inserting the 
^ord — if (a) (13) would read starting on line 24, provide that to the 
maximum extent appropriate programs will include participation in 
all skill levels including job entry by unemplr ed and paraprofes- 
sionals and so forth. 

We feel that if this type of wording were - ' ^ it would accom- 
plish the purposes of this section and we cou aeii jncentrate on the 

training aspects. We wou.d recommend thfc. his r -action include the 

three types of training mentioned previously, lo mp I Lraining, and lead- 
ing to major chan. ; in job placement of an indi dd al who has demon- 
strated training — aas demonstrated ability, and also that there be 
regular inservice training programs required and further that there be 
conferences over particular problems which children are having in day 
care. 

Mr. Johnson. If I imderstand your suggestions on these two pro- 
visions, you support the inservice training and preservice training 
authority but you v/ould seek to specify it more precisely. 

Dr. Forsyth. At least ^ve it three levels. 

We recommend that this bill provide more for training than it has 
because in the early stages this is the key to whether there will be the 
enthusiasm and happiness and open-door policy that we think is the 
hallmark of a good day care. 

Mr. Johnson. Do you have any more of your statement? 

Dr. Forsyth. I thhik not. 

(The preuared statement of Dr. Forsyth follows:) 
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Tes’.tlmony of William B. Forsyth, M.D. 
Representing the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
to the 

Subcommittee on Children and Youth, and 
Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
Presented 

Tuesday, May 25 , 1971 

S, 1512 — Comprehensive Child Development Act of 19V 1 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Dr. 'William Forsyt::. -nd I 
am here today on behalf of the American Academy of Pediatrics which r t".px . .jents 
the largest group of pediatricians in the United States. In February 1969, Presl'- 
dent Nixon called for a national commitment to providing all American children an 
opportunity for healthful and stimulating development during the first five years 
of life. At: the White House Conference on Children, delegates voted top priority 
to the provision of "comprehensive family oriented child development programs 
including health services, day care and early childhood education," In accordance 
with these statements, the American Academy of Pediatrics endorses today the estab- 
lishment of the legislative framework necessary to provide comprehensive child 
development programs to the children of our nation. 

The Academy has always been an advocate of the rights of children and as such has 
had an interest in defining and working toward a sound child development program. 
Child care services are a vital part of such a program. The Committee on Infant 
and Preschool Child, of which I am Chairman, has devoted the past four years to 
this project. The first work of the committee produced a pamphlet outlining the 
roles which could be played by pediatricians in furthering the child care programs 
in their communities. Later when the need for standards for child care services 
for the child under three became apparent, the committee was charged by the Academy 
to develop a set of standards. The committee reviewed the standards In 
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and developed a proposed set of licensure standards which were published last 
January and distributed widely including the membership of this Congressional 
committee. These standards started as an Academy venture but ended by including 
inpuc of other professional societies in the field of child care, psychology and 
education. 

Since the publication of the standards the committee has devoted its energy to 
developing a series of recommendations to interpret the basic requirements of the 
standards. The Academy sponsored, without Federal funding, seven regional meet- 
ings of parents and professionals in pediatrics and other fields interested in 
child development to discuss the recommendations. This is our first step toward 
establishing guidelines for child care. Cooperation from the Office of Child 
Development and from the other departments in the Department of Health, Education 
and VJelfare has been gratifying and appreciated. The enthusiasm and help from 
the parents and professionals has been inspiring. The recommendations are cur- 
rently in the first draft stage and are to be finalized for release this fall- 

The Academy has been pleased to note the recommendations from the Arlie House 
Conference on day care sponsored by OCD and currently released as 32 principles 
under five major aims. They do reflect the general thinking, goals and purposes 
which will be found in our recommendations. 

The overriding needs of children now being recognized call for a full commitment 
of time, talent and dollars. The continuing development and expansion of child 
development programs calls for a Federal commiement to quality child care programs 
Children’s talents and futures must not be wasted through failure to provide more 
than custodial care in homes that servo only as children’s parking lots. 
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Today nearly three and one-half million preschool children from families with in- 
comes below the poverty level face the real possibility of growing up without ade- 
quate care for their nutritional, health and intellectual development. We cannot 
afford this waste. Early childhood education can prevent perpetuation of the 
poverty cycle by providing some compensatory education for disadvantaged children. 

A comprehensive child care program can remove the conditions from a child’s life 
during the most critical years that would seriously disadvantage his future. Child 
development programs can provide the social and intellectual stimulation and the 
emotional support and guidance to the child and the family necessary for the child’s 
full personal development. A child care program can be the stabilizing influence 
in a disadvantaged child’s life, and supply the environment necessary for maximizing 
his potential. 

Child care is not just for disadvantaged children, it is for all children- Many 
non— poverty parents do not have the resources or the reseirves to meet the child’s 
needs which press upon them. Parents of children x-Jho live in isolated rural areas 
or who are isolated by language or cultural barriers, parents with marital, social, 
health or employment problems oftp.n do not have the emotional strength or the know- 
ledge necessary to meet their chi.'.d’s needs. They usually need and welcome help. 
Child care programs for children and parents should be family strengthening programs 
that examine the real needs of parents and children in a coordinated sense. Often 
this may be the key to preserving home and family units. 

The statistics on the number of working women in this country, the number of child- 
ren jnder five years old of these working mothers, and the nxjmber of openings for 
any type of supervised child care has been researched at length and has already 
ciome to the attention of the committee. 1 will not -.repeat them here, the need is 
red and immediate. The problems of the welfare mother have also been discussed. 

The stud 3 * of welfare mothers in New York City indicated that seven out of ten would 
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prefer to work. Other women in desperate need of child care services are those 
mothers who have already participated in Federally sponsored job training programs. 
These programs provide child care services during the training program but no pro- 
visions are made for child care after the training program. The women are forced 
to return to their home, and no permanent change in employment patterns is achieved 

Although the Academy recognizies the need for child care as a supportive service 
for work training programs, comprehensive child care must also be provided for the 
children of those women as they move on to gainful employment. Such employment 
must not be achieved at the expense of children. Children should not be placed 
in custodial care centers under the name of welfare reform. Children must not be 
denied the opportunity for early childhood development, perhaps their greatest 
resource for breaking out of the, poverty cycle and becoming productive members of 
the society. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics recognizes the need for comprehensive child 
development services and realizes the potential contribution a system of child 
development care centers could make to enhance and maximize the growth and develop- 
ment of this nation’s children. We recommend that the legislative framework for 
a Federally assisted network of comprehensive child development programs be estab- 
lished at this time. 



The Academy recommends that comprehensive child development legislation should as- 
sure the conso.'lxdation of all Federal programs providing child development services. 
This includes all programs now Under the Economic Opportunity Act, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and the Social Security Act. The Academy believes that 
the administration cf such a program should be centered in cne Federal agency such 
as the Office of Child Pevelopment in the Department of Health, Education and Wei- 
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fare. However, whether there is a need to legislate the administration to such 
an agency is questionable, and we recoiniaend that the legislation Identify the 
Secretary of HEW as responsible for administration of such a Federal program. 

The Academy recommends that the major responsibility for planning and delivery 
of early childhood services be placed at the comimmity level. The concept of 
local initiative and decision making with continuing emphasis on community support 
and participation is crucial to the development of responsive parent oriented 
comprehensive child development programs. Local jurisdictions must have the re- 
sponsibility for mobilizing and coordinating community resources. They are in 
the best position to assign priorities for local programs and to assure support 
and success of these programs. Operating funds should flow directly from the 
Federal government to local agencies or coordinating bodies. 

If child care is to be meaningfully integrated with other state and local services, 
the role of the states must be defined. We believe this role should include co- 
ordination of programs within the state, providing for statewide planning and 
technical assistance, and serving in an advisory capacity. The states may also 
be involved in consultation for licensure of facilities, and the promotion of 
training programs in cooperation with locally or Federally assisted programs. 
Authority for the approval of funding of applications from local communities 
should be at a Federal rather than a state level with a possible review mechanism 
at the state level. 

The groups eligible for application to provide child development services should 
include both private and public, profit and nonprofit organisations. The expan- 
sion of the role of the private sector raises many problems- Financially it may 
be impossible to operate child care centers at a profit. The problems are more 
complex than those encountered in the operation of nursing homes and the results 
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more lastin^^ and slower to appear. The standards governing the licensure and 
operation of child care programs must be as high for private as for public 
programs . 

The Academy recommends that employers be encouraged to take the initiative in 
providing child care services for their employees through participation in com— 
munity programs, through starting community programs where they do not exist, 
or even through funding separate comprehensive company programs where necessary. 

PROGRAM STANDARDS 

The Academy recommends the development of a set of comprehensive child development 
standards which must be met before a project applicant qualifies for funds. The 
standards should be no less demanding than those recently published by the Infant 
an'l Preschool Committee of the Amcirican Academy of Pediatrics. We do believe pro- 
gram standards should not be written into law, as the legislative framework estab- 
lished must remain flexible so that new programs and standards can be easily incor- 
porated. Program innovation, indeed, should be encouraged and not stifled by too 
rigid requirements. 



SERVICES 

The Academy believes that all children should be eligible for child care services, 
and that no child be discriminated against because of race, creed or color. Vie 
support the legislative intent to give priority to the poor, disadvantaged, and 
those children with special needs. We do favor the continuation of ongoing pro- 
grams, such a-j Head Start, while a more comprehensive program is formalized. 

Funding should be provided not only for programs providing child care services, 
but also for programs providing part day, after school or night time care, and 
family hom' care programs. Services should be available for infants, preschool 
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and school age children. Child care legislation should include provisions for a 
comprehensive approach including physical and mental health services, nutritional 
services, educational activities, social services, and special programs. These 
services should be provided in a coordinated manner by personnel with appropriate 
training. 

The Academy takes particular interest in the medical component of a comprehensive 
child care system. The Committee on infant and Preschool Child of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics has published a statement of the medical aspects of child 
care services. We would hope the medical component of a Federal child development 
program would be no less comprehensive than is proposed by the Academy in its pub-- 
lication. Enacted legislation should allow for medical consultation at both national 
and local program levels, and should provide for specified pediatric representation 
on any national advisory committee. 

The health program of child care centers should supplement the parents efforts 
to provide child health services, and take advantage of existing community re- 
sources to meet the needs of the individual child. The medical component of a 
child care program should ensure adequate health standards for the agency^ s per- 
sonnel and should make a planned effort to protect, maintains and improve the health 
of its charges in every way possible. A pediatrician or physician particularly 
interested in children should be a member of the planning and organizing staff of 
the child care agency and should participate in establishing and interpreting 
medical policy for that agency. Specific health services might be secured from 
a variety of local resources. Plans for securing services should be flexible but 
should be integrated with the total child development program. 

A child care service program should Include: CD direct services to the child; 

(2) epidemico logical services; (3) consultation on individual child health problems; 
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(4) health education; and (5) interpretation of the health aims and goals of the 
programs. By training and experience, pediatricians are qualified to provide 
guidance in physical and emotional health. They are actively interested in estab- 
lishing and servicing child care facilities. 

SPECIAL PROGKAHS 

Child care programs must offer a variety of services to meet the needs of individual 
children and families. The Academy recommends that funds be earmarked for children 
with special needs including the disadvantaged, migrant and Indian children, and 
neglected and dependent children. Programs for minority children should be oriented 
toward enhancing self eisteem and providing pride in national origin. Programs must 
also be established to meet the needs of families with special problems including 
working mothers, one parent families, teenage unmarried mothers, and students. 

Child care services should also be made available to children with physical and 
mental disablll-les , and children who are emotionally disturbed. There is little 
doubt that educating handicapped children in preschool programs is beneficial. 

The Academy recommends that whenever possible handicapped children be incorporated 
into regular child care programs. However, when the severity of the handicap pre- 
vents the child from meaningfully participating in these programs, special programs 
should be established. The basic goal of Federal legislation should be to strengthen 
the capacity of the public preschool education system to provide equal opportunity 
to handicapped children and services that will optimize their development and maxi- 
mise their potential. 

TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

One of the main barriers to the expansion of child development programs has been 
the shortage of trained personnel. In 1966 the Office of Economic Opportunity esti-- 
mated that short term training for 147,000 teachers- and 290,000 nonprofessionals 
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would be needed in order to provide full year Head Stvart programs for the two 
million disadvantaged children three to five years old. It is obvious that our 
limited resources cannot begin to meet the future staffing needs of early child- 
hood programs now undergoiiig rapid expansion. The Academy recommends that child 
development legislation authorize both preservice and Inservlce training for pro- 
fessional and par^; professional early childhood personnel. At the professional 
level, a comprehensive child development bill should provide fellowship and loan 
programs including loan forgiveness for teachers and professors in child devel- 
opment, and in child care center administration and planning. 

The Academy also recommends that comprehensive child care legislation authorize 
programs for preservice and inservice training for paraprof essionals , including 
career development programs in teaching, administration, and outreach careers. 

New career programs can provide jobs for the unemployed and low income persons 
providing them with the key to their economic independence. Training offered in 
early childhood education should be accredited toward high school diplomas or 
college degrees. Funds should be available to high schools, community colleges 
and Universities to develop school and field sequences in all areas including 
teaching, administration, outreach, and evaluation. 

Comprehensive child development legislation should include authorizations for tech- 
nical assistance provided directly or through grants or contracts. Technical 
assistance should be available upon request to project applicants, local, state 
and Federal sponsors and administrators. 

FACILITIES 

Comprehensive child development legislation should authorize funds for facilities 
which provide a safe environment that is comfortable and does not create any 
health problems. Facility standards should be in accordance with the standards 
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written by the Academy in its publication "Dcy Care Standards for Infants and 
Children Under Three Years of Age.’' The Academy recommends that all child 
development programs shall allow a portion of their funds to be used for reno- 
vation, construction, and acquisition of facilities. Federal assistance may 
take the form of grants, loans, or guaranteed mortgages. Construction money 
should be available for land acquisition, architectural fees and preliminary 
planning for a new facility. New facilities should be planned to offer services 
convenient to other public services such as schools, libraries, playgrounds, 
parks or heal th clinics. 

RESEARCH 

Research efforts in the area of child development have been limited and there has 
been little coordination between these efforts. A basic body of child development 
knowledge and a series of approaches to translate this knowledge into actual pro- 
gram objectives needs to be defined and tried- The Academy recommends that child 
development legislation authorize a substantial amount of money for basic research, 
for program research, and for research into the methods of training child develop- 
ment personnel- Legislation must also provide for a mechanism by which this re- 
search can be effectively coordinated and should provide support for the collection 
and dissemination of research findings. Money should be available through grants 
or contracts or provided directly for studies, demonstrations and model projects 
in the area of child development. Increased government support of early childhood 
research will enable researchers to fulfill their function of providing the 
scientific basis for designing and improving the nation’s programs for children. 

EVALUATION 

The Academy recommends that legislation provide tor the evaluation of administra 
tion, staff development, operation and effect of child care programs. There should 
be provisions assuring that data be collected at the Federal, state, local and 
project level and that this data be available to researchers for the purpose of 
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COORDINATION 

Comprehensive child care legislation should assure coozdination among providers 
of care and administrators of child care programs, whether they be at the state 
or local level; it should also coordinate comprehensive preschool education with 
our public education system. In order to provide comprehensive and continuous 
service to children, efforts must be made to coordinate child development pro- 
grams already in existance with programs established in this new legislation. 
Coordination should also be assured between Federally assisted programs, employer- 
employee programs, proprietary programs, and others. 
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S, 1512 the "Comprehensive Child Development Act of 1971” reflects the Input and 
careful consideration of many. The committee is to be congratulated. The Academy 
wishes to support it as it includes most of the goals we see as essential. We 
recognize the size of the commitment called for. We are concerned that the dollar 
amounts may not do the job, we are also concerned that the dollar commitment may 
not become available. To undertake this project with Xhe magnitude of social change 
which it will entail does require a firm commitment so that this will grow from a 
needed popular program to a baric governmental service and not wither as has happened 
in the past to other programs. VJe would like to further recommend consideration 
of specific portions of the bill: 

Sec. 516 (a)(2) states "...each Local Policy Council located in the area to be 
served by the prime sponsor shall elect at least one representative to the Child 
Development Council." If this section is to be implemented, a limit should be 
placed upon the size of the prime sponsor area to be served or upon the number of 
Local Child Development Councils it could contain. A large jurisdiction served by 
a single prime sponsor would be required to have such a large Child Development 
Council that one could envision expensive, infrequent, and ineffective meetings 
with a loss of the local control, and flexibility and vitality which is part of 
the locally funded programs today. 

Prenatal health and nutritional services are a logical focus for any child develop- 
ment program. The health and nutritional status of the expectant mother has pro- 
found effects on the mental and physical development of the fetus, and may ser- 
iously effect its potential for development in later life. Inclusion of these 
services for expectant mothers as provided in S. 1512 is an excellent proposal. 

Until maternity and child health programs can assure that all expectant mothers 
receive needed care, child development programs may reach a large number of expect- 
ant mothers who would otherwise not be served. Prenatal and interconcepi-ual care 
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in the child development setting would not necessitate the establishment of a 
whole new delivery mechanism, but can be offered through already established 
providers; for example, the Maternity and Infant Care Projects- Child develop- 
ment programs might also provide prenatal and nutritional counseling as .r _ of 
a parent ed^ication series dealing with different aspects of child develor::n^emr . 

We wish to thank the members of this committee for the opportunity to — ’'nt 
our support of this bill and for the consideration of our comraents. 
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the sec R eta R Y of health, ED UC AT ION. AND WELFARE 

WAS HI N GTON. D. C. 2020i 



RECEIVED 
.JAN 7 1971 



Robert G. Frazier, H, D. JA?I 1971 

Eicccutive Director 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

1801 Hiniiian Avenue 

Ev nsC: , Illinois 60204 



Dear Dr Frazier: 

Since September of 1967, the American Academy of Pediatrics has been of 
Invaluable assistance to Project Head Start in carrying out its mandate 
to provide comprehensive health care Co Head Start children- Kembers of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics have assisted the local cororauniCies in 
planning for health services for Head Start children and have seen that 
high quality services have been made available to the children. Xn 
addition, consultants have assisted at the regional office level through 
consultation, technical assistance and advice provided by dedicated 
physicians- In many instances their services have been far above that 
dictated by the terms of our formal agreement- Dr. Gertrude T. Hunter, 
Director of Health Services „ has called upon them innumerable times for 
their support in planning the policies which emanate from the national 
office - 

At a recent meeting between the director and the ten. assistant regional 
directors for the Office of Child Development there was unanimous agreement 
that the role played by the Academy's pediatricians has been a crucial 
factor in making the health component of Head Start a success.^ Mot only 
have the pediatricians been serving consultants, but also within the 
local communities in which they reside they have been advocates as well 
as providers of services, for Head Start children. The impact of their 
efforts is well documented in the Kirschner Report, which identifies many 
improvements in health services to t!ie poor in communitie.s v;hich have ha 
Head Start programs. 

We would like, at this time, to extend our commendation to the American 
Academy of Pediatrics and its Fellows. Our gratitude to your organization 
is deep and genuine, Wc look foir-rard to further cooperation with the 
Academy as ve contlmie in cur efforts to insure the health care to 
which all our Nation's children arc entitled. 



Sincerely, 




Elliot Lt- Richardson 
Secretary 




Office of Child Development 
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Newsletter Supplement ^ Nov. IS, 19S6 



COMMIT EE STATEMENT 

Committee on Inrant and Preschool Child 
American A :ademy of Pediatrics 

PEDIATRICIANS AN DAY CARE OF CHILDREN 



This general statement by the Amr-c 
Academy of Pediatrics on the vi- ^al 
aspects of day care services for ch: iren 
is intended to point to desirable gc I" for 
physicians who are involved in dcy care 
programs. 

It should be understood that the physi^ 
cian*s commitment will vary depending 
upon his time^ inhere st^ and the needs of 
the agency. NeverthelesSi this statement 
is intended to provide a broad outline for 
day care services varying from the small, 
informally organized service to the large, 
formally organized day care program which 
sets definitive treatment goals for children.. 

It is assumed that the physician will 
work with and through the full-time staff 
of the agency to implement the goals of 
the agency and that, in general, his posi^ 
tion will be that of a consultant. However, 
in some agencies he may be a part-time 
or possibly even a full-time staff member. 
Hopefully, this statement is ‘broad enough 
to cover all these types of positions, with 
the reservation that it must be adapted to 
local conditions. 

Day care of children* is sought increas- 
ingly by parents for a variety of reasons. 



Changes in ncdem sociy / , such as the 
replacement of the exten.itrd family by the 
nuclear family,** the increasing numbers 
of mothers of all social classes in the 
work force, and the mobility of families, 
are revolutionizing child care practices 
in this country. Perhaps no family exists 
whicik has not made at least a temporary 
or short-4erm arrangement for its children 
outside their own home. Because such 
€irrangeiiient 5 affect both the physical and 
emotional health of children, the kind and 
quality of such services are a vital con- 
cern to the pediatrician. 

Care Varies 

Daytime care of children varies from an 
informal arrangement with a friend or 
neighbor to organized group care provided 
by qualified professional staff in a special 
facility. It may even be an essential part 
of a plan for the remedial treabnent of 
emotionally disturbed or handicapped 
children. 

Pediatrician Contributions 

Pediatricians can contribute to the 
health of children in day care in a number 
of ways. For exeunple, as informed pro- 
fessional citizens they may speak up for 



’•'Day Care Definition (National Committee 
for the Day Care of Children): 

Day care of children refers to the wide 
variety of arrangemefits which parents for 
various reasons choose for the care of their 
children, of whatever age, during the day. 

This concept includes such facilities os 
family day care homes and group care — in day 
care or child development centers, nursery 
schools, day nurseries, kindergartens, programs 
plcnned for hours before and after school and 
weekdays when school is not in session — 
regardless of name, purpose or auspices. 



Good day care provides educational experi- 
ences and guidance, health services, and 
social services as needed by the child and his 
family. It safeguards children, helps parents 
to maintain the values of family life, and 
prevents family breakdown. 

’♦'♦The tenn nuclear family as used here^ 
refers to the parents and their children (two 
generations) — father, mother and unwed 
children by that marriage. 

The term extended family refers to the 
nuclear family plus grandparents, aunts, uncles, 
cousins, etc. 
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the reed of adequate day care services in 
their community. They will, of course, 
give ledical care to children in their ow 
prac res who are in day care. 

Mo' - specifically, they may serve in a.-, 
advisory capacity to state and loco, 
health, welfare, or education departments 
of s*“ndards for health services in day 
care enters. They may be a regular mem- 
ber of a health committee or board for 
one or more day care centers. They might 
be employed part-time by a large center 
or several centers as a member of the 
health team, in which case their duties 
would be Quite different and would include 
“direct” services as well as consultation 
to staff, including not only health staff 
but everyone from director to janitor. 

Implications 

Pediatricians should understand the. 
implications of day care for children and 
families. They should know its potential 
for promoting the physical and emotional 
health and the learning of children. They 
shou'id be familiar with Quality standards 
for health and for general day care pro- 
grams. They should know the problems of 
day care and its potential dangers if 
services are poor in quality. 

Day care out-of-home is not always the 
ideal arrangement for a particular child or 
family. When day care out-of-home is 
necessary or desirable, the Quality of care 
and service must be considered. 

The broad principles of a day care 
program approved by the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics may be used as a basis 
for planning to meet local needs. What 

are these principles? 

I. General Health Program Policies: 

The health program of a day care 
program. 

A. Should supplement the parent’s 
efforts to provide child health 
services. It should take advan- 
tage of existing community re- 
sources to meet the needs of the 
individual child. 



B. Should insure adequate health 
standards for the agency’s per- 
sonnel. 

C. Should make a planned effort to 
protect, maintain, and improve 
the health of its charges by all 
proper means . 

D. Should not, by an act of commis- 
sion or omission, do anything 
which would injure the health of 
children in its care. 

E. A pediatrician or, in the absence 
of such an individual, a physician 
particularly interested in the over- 
all needs of children, should be a 
member of the planning and organ- 
ization staff of the day-care 
agency as well as in charge of 
the specific health program. 

W here ver appropriate , the d ay 
care agency should seek advice, 
guidance, and cooperation of other 
interested community agencies to 
insure the orderly development of 
a community child care plan. 

II. Health Services: Provided within the 

day care services program. 

An adequate day care services 
program should include five major 
services; (1) direct services to the 
child, (2) epidemiological services, 
(3) consultation, (4) health education, 
and (5) the interpretation of the health 
aims ‘and goals of the program. 

As time and circumstances allow, 
a pediatrician should participate as 
a consultant in these services. 

A. Direct services: 

1. Intake: A complete evaluation 
of the child, including physical 
and mental health, immuniza- 
tion status, social and cultural 
background, should be avail- 
able to be reviewed by the 
professional staff of a day 
care agency. 
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At the conclusion of :nis 
evaluation, the results 
re commend ati ons shoul d be 
discussed with the parent with 
the aim of secL' rng :aU ow-up 
treatment for conditions need- 
ing further care,anc or setting 
the basis for furthc :• onsulta- 
tions to keep parent 

abreas t of tlio ^ ulth and 
educational and soci ^1 goals 
and their attainment by the 
child in the day care center. 

2. The physician should super- 
vise the program of co. *Liuing 
evaluation of the child’s medi- 
cal health. He should consult 
with other professional staff 
on the emotional adjustment of 
the child to the day care 
center. 

3- The physician should be re- 
sponsible for the written policy 
on first aid and accident pro- 
cedures and should be avail- 
able for consultation in other 
matters, including medical ill- 
ness. 

4. The physician should periodi- 
cally review with the staff the 
physical structure and opera- 
tional procedures of the day 
care centers to insure that the 
highest health standards are 
maintained. 

B. Evciluation of problems in physi> 
cal or behavioral health: 

The physician should participate 
in evaluation of factors affecting 
the entire group. A study of the 
group inter-child relationships and 
their effect on diseases and be- 
havior should be undertaken by 
the day care staff in order to 
oeek out the causative agents for 
problems presented by any partic- 
uln.r upil. 



C. Consultation: 

The physician should interpret to 
the referring physician or medical 
care facility the aims, goals, and 
problems presented to the staff in 
caring for the child so that there 
will be a coordination within and 
without the agency. 

D. Health education programs. 

1. Through case conferences and 
through the staff’s experience 
gained in solving its health 
problems, curriculum and ma- 
terials should be developed 
and interpreted for agency 
staff to use in the evolving 
health program. 

2. Interpretation of the program in 
the day care center and of 
events occurring in the child’s 
home should be blended through 
regular parent-staff confer- 
ences. This material should be 
used as a basis for a health 
education program for parents 
individually and in groups. 

3. One of the goals of the teach- 
ing program is to train the 
staff to carry out the parent 
and child health education 
function. Any health education 
efforts for the parent should 
be related to the health prob- 
lems as perceived by the 
parent. 

4. Health education for the chil- 
dren in day care services 
should be developed as part 
of a total child care service 
so that it will be incorporated 
with daily activities. 

E. Interpretation: 

The physician should share re- 
sponsibility with administration 
for interpreting the total health 
program of the center to the com- 
munity to secure greater under- 
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standing of its - ^oals and 
of its operating r" /s. 

Intelligent sui ■ with at- 

tention to healt. , rtion, and 
social service ' ^f these 

millions of chi' - of ttieir 

homes has trerr potential 

for good. By tra ad experi- 

ence, pediatric! qualified 
to provide guidar ai physical 
and emotional hea_:r:. Their active 
interest in establishing and ser- 
vicing day care facilities where 
needed is earnestly solicited. 
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These standaa'ds are basic and require supplementation to be effec- 
tive. Planned in-seivice training and extensive consultation on medical, 
educational and administrative policy should be available. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics, in cooperation with other 
interested national professional organizations, is preparing a series of 
recommendations to explain and carry forth the pinciples of the stand- 
ards. It is hoped that these recommendations will serve as a basis for 
T0 sional izing and indivioualizing these standsrds. 

William B. Forsyth, M.D. 

Chairman, Committee on 

Infant and Preschool Child 
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PREFACE 



The Committee on Infant and Preschool Child of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics^ in response to a request from the Executive 
Board of the Academy, has undertaken to develop basic standards for 
quality day cate for children under 3 years of age. Because many 
children are in day care and because children in this age period are 
going through many critical periods of development which are highly 
susceptible to environmental influences, the Committee feels that a 
set of realistic standards should be developed. 

Day care of children is a requisite for some parents who wish to 
become employed, to continue their education, or to maintain the 
integrity of family and social life. 

Quality day care should be available for all children and their 
parents. Standards should be relevant to public, private non-profit, 
and private- for-profit day care agencies. These basic standards are 
applicable to the provision of day care for all children, rich or poor, 
with or without special health problems. 

The standards which are advocated here are based on current 
usage. Their origins, and even their validity, are not always clear. 
Until research further evaluates present standards and programs for 
children of this age group, the use of current programs and their modi- 
fication in the direction suggested by research is the best approach. 
Basic standards will be of relatively limited usefulness unless they 
are accompanied by recommendations to promote the further improve- 
ment of services. Considerable effort will need to be expended by the 
Academy and others to develop recommendations which will supple- 
ment these basic standards. 

The Committee on Infant and Preschool Child is eager to meet with 
other organizations concerned with the day care of children and to 
seek their recommendations for additions and changes to these basic 
standards. These basic standards should be a joint project and not 
remain exclusively an Academy venture. 
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Since the following written standards are basic, the Committee has 
generally avoided incorporating philosophy. The availability of day 
care provides a mother with the choice of group day care as one of the 
means of providing for her children. Options should include full or 
part day care under a variety of sponsorships and in a variety of 
locations such as neighborhood schools or parents' place of employ- 
ment. In no instance should the availability of day care for her child 
be used to coerce the mother to work. The primary purpose of day 
care should be to offer a sound basis for learning and further develop- 
ment of the young infant and to support and encourage the mother in 
her efforts to care for her child- Parent involvement is essential in 
each day care center if it is to have a dynamic program which will 
meet the needs of the children it serves. 

The exigencies of time and space preclude individual acknowledg- 
ment of assistance in the preparation of this manual by many workers 
in the field of education, social wcrK, child psychology, and Govern- 
ment who have furnished valuable criticism and advice. We are in- 
debted to many people for their help. 
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CHAPTER I 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Day care centers should be located near the home or other family 
activity, the school, or the parents' place of employment. The centers 
should be encouraged to accept children with handicaps who can bene- 
fit from their programs. A careful evaluation should be made of the 
reasons why a child is rejected from the program to gather information 
on causes of rejection. Programs should be subsequently modified to 
reduce the number of rejections and to insure that day care services 
for all children will be available to all who can benefit from them. 

Three types of professional input are essential to the day care 
movement: 

1. Consultation on policy and procedures, by persons 
with professional and administrative skills in day 
care, including administration, medical, nutritional, 
social, psychological, and educational. 

2. Consultation on implementation of the daily program. 

3. Consultation on training of agency personnel. 

Agencies caring for five or more children should be licensed. All 
children on the premises during any part of the period the program is 
in operation shall be included in the count. It is anticipated that 
standards should be met by all those rendering day care. Consultation 
and policy recommendations covering foster family day care could be 
the responsibility of an agency-coordinating group. 

These basic standards advocate a change in policy concerning the 
child who is ill. Current research indicates that children who are ill 
generally have harbored the infectious agent for several days prior to 
the appearance of symptoms and that the agent may have been present 
in the day care center population for a considerable period of time 
prior to its first appearance as symptomatic illness. Since day care is 
one method of assisting motheis and supplementing family care, child- 
ren who are ill could be cared for in the day care center at the mother's 
discretion. Planning for the child, in terms of notifying the parents 
and/or caring for the child with minor illness in the center, should 
reflect this. 

The Committee considered the value of cleaning of toys and other 
items the children come in contact with. Although such cleaning may 
be desirable from the aesthetic standpoint, the scrubbing of toys daily 
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does not constitute a significant safeguard against the spread of in^ 
fection. The staff should be attractively clothed; but, frequent change 
ing of clothing and the wearing of special scrub gowns or other similar 
attire designed to prevent the spread of infection is thought to be 
unneces'iary and should not be required. 

When these ba::ic standards are used as a basis for state licensure, 
the state licensing agency must assume responsibilities toward the 
licensees to provide or pass on the quality of consultation available. 

Consultation could be provided from a central agency working with 
the smaller centers; or, in the case of a larger center, it could be pro- 
vided from the staff or resources of the larger agency. The coordination 
of community services and the delivery of high quality day care is a 
joint responsibility of the licensing agency and those actively seeking 
to provide the care. 

The basic standards do not outline a system for the direct delivery 
of primary health services in detail; these services must be integrated 
closely with the resources available in the community. A separate 
plan which would go beyond the requirements in the standards should 

developed using guidelines* currently available if primary care is 
to be included. The central city day care center affiliated with a 
neighborhood health center and day care services in a suburban church 
are illustrative of the differences in need for primary health care as a 
part of day care programs. 

The implementation of these basic standards requires a major em- 
phasis on in-service training for all staff. The provision of training and 
recognized paths to professional development are vital to the provision 
of quality care. 



^Standards of Child Health Care. Evanston, Illinois: American Academy of 
Pediatrics, 1967 (to be revised 1971). 
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CHAPTER n 
ADMINISTRATION 



1. Organization 

Regardless of the type of organization, sponsorship, or ownership, 
each center shall define in writing the types of services it offers 
to children and to parents. All centers shall have a board of direc- 
tors made up of interested citizens, including participation from 
parents of children placed in the center and the community at 
large. The organization of every center must be such that the legal 
responsibility is clearly defined and the administrative authority 
is specifically delegated to the director. Minutes of board meetings 
should be maintained in the office of the administrator. 

2. Required Policies 

The center shall have written policies developed and approved by 
the board which shall: 

a. Insure that no child will be discriminated against because of 
race, creed, or color. 

b. Delegate to the administrator specific powers and responsi- 
bilities with regard to hiring of personnel, program content, 
maintenance of a safe and adequate facility, and establishing 
and maintaining positive and continuing relationships with the 
community being served. 

c. Define admission policies which shall be given to each ap- 
plicant. These policies shall be flexible and adapted to the 
needs of the child to be admitted so the child with specific 
problems who could benefit from the program will not be denied 
admission. The policies shall include (1) a description of the 
admitting procedure, which shall encompass an initial interview 
with the parents and a discussion of the center’s program: the 
objectives, goals, holidays, health services, and hours of 
operation. Social, health, and developmental information (which 
will determine whether the services will meet the needs of the 
child and his parents) shall be obtained from the parents at the 
initial interview. (2) At the time of acceptance, the parent and 
the staff shall also develop a transportation plan for the pro- 
spective enrolee. (3) Also, at this time, a plan shall be 
developed with the parents which will provide for emergency 
medical care for the child, names of persons to be contacted 
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when the parents are not available, and designation of persons 
who will be authorized by the parent to receive the child at the 
end of each session. Provision for the child who is not called 
for at the close of the day shall also be included. The child 
shall be released only to the authorized persons or to persons 
subsequently designated by the parents in writing. 

d. Define the policy of the center to hold regular, individual staff- 
parent conferences at least every 2 months to summarize pro- 
gress, to inform parents of the program being carried out, and 
to obtain information from the parents on the child’s develop- 
ment and home behavior. These conferences will provide an 
opportunity for the parents and staff to be kept advised of the 
child’s behavior, progress, and any need for other social and 
health services so both the day care center staff and the parents 
will gain a better understanding of the child. 

e. Assure the introduction of each child into the program in u way 
to meet the special, individual needs of the child. 

f. Develop parent-center communication and cooperation in coping 
with daily problems and behavior patterns and in fostering 
optimal development of the child. Make available to parents 
methods and materials for use with the child at home. 

g. Assure and encourage that the center shall be open for visits 
by the parents and those involved in the child’s care at home. 

h. Assure that specialized services (such as services for cerebral 
palsy, mental retardation, and so forth) shall not be advertised 
unless the center has a suitable plan, facilities, and staff 
qualified to offer these services. 

i . Require minimum insurance coverage to include: (1) public 

liability insurance for the protection of the agency; (2) Federal 
Social Security coverage; (3) Workman’s Compensation Insur- 
ance; (4) special licensing for drivers for agencies providing 
transportation. 

j. Insure that there shall be sufficient funds at all times to insure 
good care and guidance of children in accordance with these 
basic standards. 

k. Provide that, in event of closing of the program, at least 2 
weeks’ notice will be given to parents. 

1 . Insure that adequate financial records and records on the 
personnel and children will be maintained on the premises. 
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m. Set fees charged for child care by community or tax supported 
centers which shall be related both to the actual cost of opera- 
tion and the potential income from the parents. Subsidization of 
part of the cost is to he anticipated for many of the centers. 

n. St job qualifications and responsibilities, hours of work, 
vacation, sick leave, insurance and fringe benefits, health 
policies, separation and grievance procedures for each position. 

o. List a prepared plan and program of in-service training for staff 
development at all levels, 

p. Coordinate the various elements of the program curriculum. 

q. Plan for disasters such as fire, care during illnesses or injury 
of personnel or children, and so forth. 

r. Designate a qualified, responsible adult to carry out the pro- 
gram in the temporary absence of the director. 

s. Assure that the child-staff ratio shall be maintained, but in no 
instance shall the center operate with less that two staff mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be free of other responsibilities while 
in charge of the children. 
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CHAPTER III 
PERSONNEL 

Personnel caring for children in day care centers shall be in good 
physical and mental health. Personal qualifications are of highest 
priority. Even though precise definition of desired personal charac- 
teristics is difficult, patience, warmth, ability to set limits, a positive 
personal self-image, and flexibility in reaction to and knovdedge of 
different expressions of behavior represent selected examples. 

1. Personal Health Qualifications 

a. All personnel, including the director, must obtain, prior to the 
time of employment, a physician's statement based on his 
clinical evaluation that they are free from any mental or physical 
illness which might adversely affect the children cared for in 
the day care center. The staff shall have periodic assessments 
of their mental and physical status which will affirm their 
competence to continue caring for the children. Such assess- 
ments are better carried out regularly by competent supervisors 
than through routine medical examinations or tests. 

b. All personnel, including the director, shall have a preemploy- 
ment tuberculosis examination and an annual report on file of a 
chest x-ray or tuberculin test which has been interpreted and 
shows no evidence of active tuberculosis. 

c. Staff members with communicable disease must take adequate 
precautions, including, when indicated, temporary absence from 
duty without penalty. 

d. All staff members who v/ork with the children should have basic 
knowledge of first aid principles, includiaig control of bleeding 
and artificial respiration. 

2. Personnel Records 

a. Confidentiality of records shall be maintained. 

b. A record of each employee shall be maintained and shall in- 
clude: name, address, age, sex, training, education, experi- 

ence, and other qualifications; report of physical examination 
at the time of employment and names and telephone numbers of 
persons to be notified in event of an emergency; police clear- 
ance for crimes of child abuse and sex offenses; and, an annual 
report of tuberculosis examinations. 

c. Personal and character references. 
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d. A record of a.U in-service training. 

e. An annual rating based on job attitudes and performance should 
be maintained for each staff member. 

f. Records of currently employed personnel shall be kept at the 
center for as long as the individual is a member of the staff. 

3. Personnel Qualifications 
a. Director 

(1) The director shall meet the general personnel requirements. 
He or she shall be the person responsible for the children in 
the program, and shall have the personal characteristics and 
ejiperience necessary to plan and to administer a well 
rounded program for the promotion of health, growth, and 
development of young children in a group setting. In addition 
to meeting the foregoing requirements, the director must 
have completed a minimum of 24 semester hours or an equiv- 
alent number of quarter hours of credit in courses dealing 
with child development, the nursery school child, child psy- 
chology and related subjects, or have equivalent experience 
acceptable to the official licensing agency. 

(2) The director of a day care center for eight or fewer children 
'=^\all have 2 years of relevant experience in direct child 
care in a day care center. In addition, he or she shall have 
a high school education, or its equivalent, plus one course 
in early child development. A director with these qualifica- 
tions must receive regular, scheduled consultation from a 
supervising agency approved and designated by the licensing 
body of the state. 



In a center for nine or more children, the persons with secondary 
responsibility, supervised by the director, shall (1) liave com- 
pleted high school or its equivalent, plus one course in early 
childhood education; (2) be at least 18 years of age and presently 
be enrolled in a recognized schovol to complete high school and 
have had one course in early childhood education or child de- 
velopment; or (3) be at least 18 years of age and have completed 
a child care program or an in-service course and be enrolled in 
regular, approved, training courses, 
c. Nonprogram Staff 

Administrative staff, aides, housekeeping staff, and others 
should be employed as needed by the agency. 



b. Staff 
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4. Responsibility of the Director and Staff 

a. The director shall be responsible for maintaining standards for 
the care of children and for continuing operation of the center. 
In the temporary absence of the director, a qualified staff member 
should be designated to serve in his or her place. 

b. Proper provision shall be made for a sufficient number of statt 
members with appropriate qualifications to carry out the program 
of the center according to stated requirements and to assure that 
the building is maintained in a safe and clean manner. 

c. The director shall assure that the required child-staff ratio be 
maintained; but, in no instance shall a day care center operate 
with fewer than two staff members, one of whom shall be free of 
other responsibilities while in charge of the children. 

d. The center shall provide qualified staff to replace members who 
are on sick leave or vacation, 

e. The center must provide or arrange for orientation and continued 
in-service training for all staff involved in the d^y care program- 
professionals, nonprofessionals, and volunteers. Such experi- 
ences should encompass concern with general program goals as 
well as specific program areas, i.e., nutrition, health, growth 
and development including the meaning of supplementary care to 
the child, educational guidance and remedial te'^hniques, the 
relation of the parents participation, and the relation of the 
community to the child 

f. Supervision, including review and evaluation sessions which 
point out the strong and weak points of performance, is a supple- 
ment to continuous in-service training. Nonprofessional sta 
shall be given opporiunities for career progression which in- 
clude job upgrading and work-related training and education. 

5. Chi i d-Staff Ratio 

There shall always be one adult for each four children under 3 years 

of age. These child-staff ratios should be computed in relation to 

full-time child care activities and exclude other duties such as 

housekeeping, record maintenance, and cleaning. 

Insofar as possible, the same adult should care for the same child. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RECORDS 

The center shall k3ep confidential, current and past records of the 
following: 

E Facilities 

a. The center shall keep a file of contracts required, licenses, ap- 
provals, and certificates of occupancy. 

b. The center shall keep an up-to-date inventory of its equipment. 

2. Staff 

The center shall keep current and past records of the following: 

a. For each employee there shall be a health record containing: 

(1) evidence of freedom from tuberculosis and a reportof annual 
tuberculosis control measures; 

(2) evidence of praemployment examination indicating a health 
status permitting him to function in his assigned role; 

(3) evidence of recovery after specified communicable diseases; 

(4) reports of periodic evaluations when held. 

b. For each employee participating in the care of children there 
shall be: 

(1) evidence of qualifications for the position held; 

(2) statements from references including police clearance of 
crimes involving sax offenses against children and child 
abuse; 

(3) evidence of job evaluation based on job description review- 
ed and signed by supervisor and employee; 

(4) records of all training received subsequent to employment; 

(5) reports of accidents. 

3. Chi 1 dren 

a. For each child there shall be a daily attendance record. 

b. For each child there shall be a program record containing: 

(1) name, address and telephone number of child's source of 
regular health care; 

(2) emergency care plan for the child in case of accident or 
illness; 

(3) record of initial admission interview to include a transporta- 
tion plan; 

(4) statement of child's health status with any specific recom- 
mendations by the physician for special care; 
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(5) current status of immunizations; 

(6) regular observations by the center’s staff of child’s physi- 
cal, emotional, and developmental status; 

(7) parent permission for center-sponsored field visits; 

(8) record of periodic child-parent conferences; 

(9) accident and incident reports for the child. 

4. Administrative Records 

a. Copies of current operating policy and procedures and programs. 

b. Records of committee meetings and recommendations. 

c. Reports of all licensure and safety inspections. 

d. Accident id incident reports. 

e. Adequate financial records. 
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CHAPTER V 



PROGRAM 



1. Planning 

a. Program planning shall be in cooperation with the primary care- 
taker, the parent, and the director of the children’s program. 

b. Individual and group programs for children shall be planned in 
such a way as to provide intellectual, social, emotional, and 
physical benefits. No group shall be larger than 16 children. 

c. The parent shall receive a written outline of these activities: 

(1) so coordination of home and center activities and procedures 
is facilitated, 

(2) so each child’s developmental needs may best be met. 

2. Activities 

a. Experience shall be offered each child to enable him to develop 
ways of relating to: things, people, feelings, his own body, and 
his growing self-awareness. 

b. Opportunities for activities shall be offered to each child based 
on: 

(1) physical maturity, 

(2) individual sensitivities and strengths, 

(3) individual need for periods of rest and stimulation, 

(4) individual need to interact with adults and other children, 

(5) individual ability to cope with stress. 

c. Daily activities for children shall be planned ahead ano consist 
of, but not be limited to: 

(1) gross motor and fine motor activities, 

(2) visual-motor coordination activities, 

(3) language development activities, 

(4) development of other communication skills, 

(5) direct experiences v/ith materials and people in the center 
and in the community, 

(6) activities which help to develop organizing and categorizing 
skills, 

(7) activities which encourage the development of exploration 
and satisfaction of curiosity, 

(8) activities which foster social and personal growth through 



individualized care by consistent mothering figures. 
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3. Schedule of Activities 

a. Activities shall be scheduled so there is adequate time for: 

(1) periods of active play with adults and other children, 

(2) periods of rest, 

(3) periods for meals and snacks, 

(4) periods of outdoor activity 

(5) periods of solitary activity for those needing such time, 

(6) periods of individual interaction between one adult and one 
child . 

b. The planned, written schedule of activities shall be developed on 
the basis of each child’s need for continuity of routine. Staff 
duties shall be related to the written schedule. 

c. Flexibility of scheduling shall be considered to meet individual 
interest and accommodation to unusual circumstances. 

4. Mcterials and Equipment for Children’s Activities 

Materials used by children shall varied, attractive to children, 
appropriate in size and complexity , r^aie, and in good repair. 

5. Space for Children’s Activities 

The space for children shall be divided into separate activity areas 
so different children can participate in different activities at the 
same time. This will enable the staff to meet the needs of some 
children for rest, some for active play, some for quiet activity, and 
so forth. 

6. Staff Responsibilities 

a. It will be the responsibility of the adults in the program to en- 
courage the development of; 

(1) meaningful, trusting, and stable relationships; 

(2) autonomy in children through self-help and self-initiated 
activity; 

(3) exploration and curiosity. 

b. Harsh, punitive methods of control and/or training of children 
shall not be permitted. Mechanical restraint of children shall be 
prohibited. Individualized, consistent care is to be emphasized. 
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C HAPTER VI 

HEALTH SERVICES 



1. Administration 

a. There shall be a written health program to include policies re- 
garding the following: 

Admission health policies; responsibilities for ongoing medical 
care; management oi acute illness during the day; management 
of accidents; staff in-service training; continuing health super- 
vision; programs for activity, rest and feeding; and personal 
hygiene. This health program must be reviewed with the parents 
at the time of admission. 

b. The slate licensing agency shall provide or approve consultation 
on policies relating to physical and mental health. Consultation 
should be available to the center staff and advisory groups prior 
to the opening of the center and periodically thereafter. Periodic 
reviews of the health program should be undertaken to insure its 
implementation and to assess the need for modification. 

c. The health program should be a joint responsibility of the pro- 
fessional consultants and center staff. Consultants should con- 
fer with the staff at regular intervals concerning health, be- 
havior, and other problems of the children and should suggest 
referral to appropriate resources when indicated. They should 
review reports received by the center concerning its children and 
interpret them to the staff. 

2. Admission Hea* Policies 

On admission, the parent must provide: 

a. A report on the state of the health of the child based on a recent 
evaluation, including his ability to participate in day care, and 
any special health needs. 

b. Verification of adequate immunization for age using the Report 
of the Committee on Infectious Diseases'^ of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics as a guide. 

c. Tuberculin skin test at the appropriate age with adequate follow- 
up for positive reactors. 

^Report of the Committee on Infectious Diseases. Evanston, Illinois: American 
Academy of Pediatrics, 1970. 
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d. Name, address, and phone number of the physician or health 
resource responsible for ongoing health care of the child, and 
the parent's signed authorization for treatment of the child in an 
emergency. 

e. Name, address, and phone number -of persons (in addition to 
parents) who will accept responsibility for the child if he be- 
comes ill and parents cannot be contacted. 

3. Management of Child Who Appears 111 

a. Children who are tiired, ill, or upset will be given a chance to 
rest in a quiet ares, under frequent observation. Each of these 
children will be given a health appraisal by the regular staff in 
attendance. Such children need not be discharged home as a 
routine policy but may be cared for during minor illness at the 
discretion of the parent. 

b. Parents will be advised to seek medical care for all illnesses 
which are not common in the community or for which symptoms 
persist. Health reports related to these • nesses should be a 
part of the children's records. 

c. Any child who frequently requires seclusion and health observa- 
tion for fatigue, illness, or emotional upset will be referred 
through the parents for complete evaluation. The day care center 
will provide the family with a complete report of the observations 
of the child. 

d. Medical consultation shall be available to the director to aid in 
establishing policy for management of current illness or threat 
of illness. 

4. Management of Accidents 

a. The designated hr.alth consultant or other appropriate persons 
shall evaluate the physical facility at least semi-annually to 
determine that it is reasonably free from common hazards, inc d- 
ing lead. 

b. All staff members who work with children shall have basic know- 
ledge of first aid principles, including control of bleeding, man- 
agement of seizures, and administration of artificial respiration. 

c. The designated health consultant will assist the staffin develop- 
ing routine procedures for tuatment of minor injuries. These 
procedures shall be written and posted with the first aid ma- 
terials. 
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d. There shall also be a written, posted procedure for disaster, 
including fire, and the management of more serious accidents, 
including first aid measures and the procedures to be followed 
in bringing children to emergency medical care. 

e. First aid supplies shall be maintained on the property. 

f , If a child has an accident during the day, the parent or desig- 
nated responsible person shall be notified. 

g. A record of accident or injury shall be kept in the cliild’s perm- 
anent health form. 

h. Records of accidents shall be reviewed by the medical consultant 
and staff, semi-annually. 

5. Health Supervision 

a. Health supervision shall be based on the current standards'* of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics. 

b. Day care center staff responsibility 

(1) At least every two months, a staff member shall seek to 
meet with tiie parents to summarize information on the child’s 
growth, development, behavior, nutritional habits, and so 
forth. The parents will provide reports of interval immuni/.a- 
tion and healtli evaluation reports of other health care the 
child has received. The names of physicians and others in- 
volved in this care will be brought up-to-date. Recommenda- 
tions should be developed by the parents and staff for the 
child’s program so there will be a coordinated program of 
day care for each child. 

(2) There shall be daily communication on problems of diet, 
illness, and behavior between parents and staff and staff 
and parents. 

(3) It shall be the responsibility cl the director to supervise 
the administration of medication. Such medication shall be 
adequately labeled, prescribed by a physician, and accom- 

■ panied by a written request and authorization by parent or 
-uardian. Records of these prescriptions and authorization 
shall be maintained on file. 

^•Standards of Child Hc'dth Care. Evanston, Illinois: American Academy of 
Pediatrics, 1967 (to be :vised 1971)- 
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c. Sanitary procedures 

(1) The center shall provide facilities for washing hands and 
face before meals and hands after using toilet facilities. 

(2) Disposable tov^els shall be provided, 

(3) Wet or soiled clothing shall be changed promptly; an adequate 
emergency supply shall be available. 

(4) An adequate supply of clean diapers and sheets shall be 
available at all times; preferably of a disposable type or 
provided by a commercial laundry service. Soiled diapers 
are to be placed in a plastic bag or plastic-lined, covered 
container which shall be emptied, cleaned, and disinfected 
daily. 

6. Outline of Goals in Health for Staff in-service Training 

a. To develop early detection of behavorial and physical problems 
through recognition of deviations from group and individual 
health behavior. 

b. To promote use of preventive and corrective services. 

c. To - teach positive health and safety behavior by example and 
direction to children and their parents. 

7. Dental Health 

a. The center staff should be knowledgeable concerning the need 
for adequate fluoride intake of infants and child. 

b. The staff will, by parent education and appropriate professionai 
referral, attempt to insure w u adequate fluoride intake by the use 
of a fluoridated watc . supply or by the use of other forms of 
fluoride when such a water supply is not available. 

c. Children of appropriate age and their parents should be given 
directions concerning other means of promoting good dental 
health (adequate nutrition, early dental inspection, and salvage 
of carious, deciduous teeth). 
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CHAPTER VII 
NUTRITION 



1. Professional Consultation 

Regular planned, professional consultation should be available to 
each center regarding the feeding of infants and young children, i 
eluding formula compooition, preparation, and storage. 

2. Nutritional Assessment 

A nutritional assessment is a necessary part of the health evalua- 
tion for every child admitted to the center. 

3. Formula and Milk 

The day care center shall use a single, ready- to-feed formula, unless 
medically contraindicated for the individual child. Whole homogen- 
ized, pasteurized, vitamin D-fortified milk shall be used for infants 
and children not on formula, except in the rare instances when it is 
medically contraindicated. Milk should be poured prior to a feeding 
into clean bottles or cups, depending on the age of the child; any 
excess milk should be discarded after each feeding. 

4. Nutritional Program 

Food served to children in day care centers must supply a reason- 
able proportion of the daily requirements of nutrients necessary for 
optimum growth and development. The admission interview must 
include information about food habits and practices: schedule of 
meals or feedings, food likes and dislikes, cultural patterns of food 
selection, and preparation. This information should be used by the 
staff to plan meals and snacks and to introduce new food or foods 
in a progressively coarser form for infants. Since the center supple- 
ments home and parental care, an individual food program should be 
developed in consultation with the parents. 

Menus should be planned at least on a two-week basis and be posted 
where parents can see them. 

There should be consistency of child-caring persons within he 
limits of feasibility staffing. An infant should be individually fed 
according to his own schedule of feeding and by the same person, 
insofar as possible. Infants will be held for bottle feeding. The 
atmosphere at feeding time should be relaxed and pleasant so eating 
will be fun. Programs preceding mealtime for toddlers should include 
a period of quiet play. 

All food should be in pieces small enough for children to handle. 

17 
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Single foods (not mixtures), mildly flavored foods, raw fruits and 
vegetables, finger foods, and small servings are usually preferred 
by children. 

Proper sanitation arid health standards in conformance with all ap- 
plicable state and local laws and regulations should be maintained 
in the storage, preparotion, and service of food. 

5. Vitamin and Mineral Supplements 

Iron, vitamins, and fluorides should be provided in adequate amounts 
through wa^er, formulas, milk, or other foods, or as iron, vitamin, 
or fluoride supplements. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FACILITIES FOR THE DAY CARE CENTERS FOR CHILDREN 

1. Housing Location 

a. The day care facility should be located in an area where there 
is access to fire fighting facilities; an ample, uncontaminateLi 
water supply; and a safe area for the children to get in and out 
of vehicles. 

b. The building shall meet the requirements of all state codes. 

c. The space occupied by the day care facility shall not be used 
for other purposes during the hours of child care, and it shall be 
physically separated from all other unrelated activities. 

d. No center. sliall be located in a private family residence unless 
that portion of the residence to which children have access is 
used exclusively for the children during the hours the center is 
in operation or is separate from the usual living quarters of the 
family. 

2. Do'-ign and Construction 

a. Bare floors shall have a smooth, washable surface and shall be 
in sound condition and free from hazards. Carpeting shall be 
properly cleaned and maintained. 

b. Walls shall be constructed of smooth, cleanable material and be 
in sound condition. 

c. At least two exit doors shall be provided from each floor ac- 
cesible to the children. These doors shall open in the direction 
of the exit. 

d. Exit doors shall be provided with panic release hardware. 

e. Stairways accessible to children shall be equipped with hand^ 
rails within reach ol tlu children and guards at the top of the 
stairway. 

f. An adequate number of fire extinguishers shall be mounted on 
walls. 

3. Heat, Light, Ventilation, and Plumbing 

a. The:-e shall be suitable housing which pi^vides light, heat, 
ventilation, plumbing, garbage disposal, and rooms conforming 
in construction, safety, and sanitary precautions to the regula- 
tions of the state health department, industrial commission, and 
local fire, health, and safety regulations. 
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b. Areas used by the children shall be heated when the temperature 
falls below 68 degrees Fahrenheit, so a temperature of 68 to 72 
degrees Fahrenheit is maintained within 2 feet jf the floor. An 
adequate and safe cooling facility should be provided when 
temperature and humuH y level become excessive for normal 
comfort. 

c. Adjustable shades or curtains shall be provided and used for 
protection fron glare and to promote an atmosphere conducive to 
sleep at nap time. When natural light is insufficient, artificial 
light, properly diffused and distributed should be provided ao 
adequate light is available at all times in rooms, halls, and 
stairways. 

d. All rooms shall be adequately ventilated, without drafts, by 
means of windows that can be opened or by an air-conditioning 
or ventilatingsystem. Safeguards to prevent children from falling 
from window openings shall be provided. 

e. Safeguards to prevent children from entering unsafe or unsuper- 
vised areas shall be provided. 

f. All windows, doors, and ventilators shall remain closed unless 
protected against insects with securely fastened screening, as 
the season requires. 

g. An adequate water supply of a safe, sanitary quality shall be 
obtained from a water source or system approved by the state 
board of health. 

h. Temperatures of hot water in plumbing fixtures used by the todd- 
ler shall be automatically regulated by control valves and shall 
not exceed 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

i. Radiators, registers, steam and hot water pipes, and electrical 
outlets shall have protective covering or insula'ion for the pro- 
tection of toddlers. 

j . Floor furnaces, open grate gas heaters, open fireplaces, electric 
heaters, or other portable heaters shall not be used by the center 
to heat space used by children unless ad^ screened. 

k. Combustion space heaters shall not be us. 

1 . Individual, single service cups shall be provided in a sanitary 
dispenser and used orh once. 

m. Drinking fountains, il -^secl, shall be of tL sanitary type with 
guarded angular stream diim.ing fountain head. The fountains 
shall be so constructed and .ion:.? :ed as j be accessible for use 
by the children at all tinn- r . 
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n. The center shall provide inside toilet rooms equipped with flush 
toilets and with securely fastened and supported wash basins 
with hot and cold running water. 

(1) Toilet rooms shall be located on the same floor as inside 
p-ay areas and in close proximity to inside and outdoor play 
areas. 

(2) The center shall provide a minimum of one (1) flush toilet 
for each fifteen (x5) children and staff who are using the 
facilities. 

(3) A sturdy changing table for children in diapers shall be pro- 
vided. It should be of appropriate height, easily cleaned, 
and provided with disposable paper sheeting. 

(4) Nursery seats and steps or platforms shall be provided for 
the use of small children if child-sized toilets and wash 
basins are not available to encourage self-help and inde- 
pendence. 

(5) \yhen new equipment is being installed, child-sized toilets 
with open-front seats and child-level wash basins should be 
used. 

(6) Toilet rooms shall be scrubbed and disinfected daily. 

4. Maintenance and Safety 

a. All rooms, premises, and furniture shall be kept in a clean, neat 
condition and shall be in good repair at all times. 

b. Rooms shall not be cleaned while occupied by children. Lry 
sweeping and dry dusting shall be prohibited. 

c. All garbage and trash shall be kept in tight, easily cleanable 
receptacles ^vhich are covered with close fitting lids until re- 
moved from the premises and it shall be removed as frequently 
as necessary. 

d. All equipment such as fire extinguishers, furnace rooms, wiring, 
gas equipment, appliance?, fire escapes, exit signs, anc. storage 
of flammable materials snail be determined and approved by the 
local fire department or state industrial commission. 

e. Fire hazaids and combustible material such as rags, and 

excelsior shall be disposed of prom.ptly. 

f. All corros' e agents, insecticides, rodenticides, herbicides, 
bleaches, detergm^s, polishes, items containing petroleum 
products, any produr : which is under pressure in an aerosol dis- 
pensing can, and any substance which may be toxic to a child if 
ingested, inhaled, or handled (skin contact) shall be stored in a 
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locked cabinet and in an enclosure located in an area not ac- 
cessible to children. 

g. Hazardous items such as plastic bags and sharp tools or instru- 
ments shall not be in an area accessible to children, 

h. Medications shall be stored in a separate, locked cabinet above 
the height that a child can easily reach. 

(1) Surfaces or items that toddlers come in contact with shall 
not be painted with paint containing lead. This includes 
outer surfaces of buildings, fences and play equipment. 

(2) All areas, surfaces, and items with which toddlers may come 
in contact shall be free of any residual pesticides. 

i. Rooms used by the toddlers shall be protected from hazards such 
as faulty electrical outlets, any glass items which may be broken, 
and elevators or other vertical shafts. 

j. Premises shall be free of all safety hazards such as old refrig- 
erators with doors, cisterns, grease traps, unsafe fences (one in 
which toddlers can be caught or strangled), unsafely constructed 
or worn and hazardous play equipment, and so forth. 

k. The premises shall be free of stray animals which may cause 
injury or disease to the children. 

1 . All outside windows and doors shall be equipped with screens or 
guards which shall be attached in such a way that they may 
either be removed from the outside or broken in from the outside 
in case of fire. 

m. All gas equipment and appliances in the building occupied by 
the day care center shall comply with the standards of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association code. The rules and regulations on liqui- 
fied petroleum gas of the state fire marshal shall be complied 
wi th. 

n. All flammable liquids shall be kept in tightly closed or sealed 
containers when not in use, shall be stored on the premises only 
in such quantities and in such rooms as are approved by the 
state fire marshal, and shall not be accessible to children at 
any time. 

5. Office Space 

a. Office space separated from the areas used by the toddlers shall 
be provided for interviewing, conferences, and making and keep- 
ing record?. 

b. Space and equipment shall be adequate for the administrative 
and staff needs of the center. 
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c. The center shall be equipped with telephone service, 

d. A rest area shall be provided for center staff. 

e. Sufficient storage space for clothes and other items r 'ail be 
provided. 

f. Cribs with a firm comfortable mattress and heavy pias^ic mat- 
tress cover shall be spaced at least 3 feet apart on a' sides, 
except where they touch the wall. Aisles between cribs are to be 
kept clear of all obstructions while cribs are occupied. 

g. Any room having five or more children shall have two exits. 

h. Convenient and adequate storage space shall be provided for 
both indoor and outdoor play equipment and materials. 

i. There shall be a ''separation area’’ equipped with one crib for 
every 20 or fewer children in a separate room. 

7, Outdoor Space 

a. The center facilities shall have access to an outdoor play area 
of 75 square feet for each toddler using the area at any time. 

b. The play area shall be protected, well maintained, and free from 
hazards which might be dangerous to the health or life of the 
children. 

c. No permanent wading or swimming pool shall be permitted. Only 

small inflatable wading pools, under close, constant supervision, 
shall be used. A water temperature of not less than 60°F shall 
be maintained. Pools shall be emptied and storage after 

each use. 

d. All parts of the play area shall be visible and easily supervised. 

e. Provision shall be made for both sunny and shady areas in the 
outdoor area. 

8. Eq uipmen t 

a. Equipment, materials, and furnishings shaj.1 be provided for both 
indoor and outdoor play that are sufficiently varied, age related, 
and adequate to meet the developmental needs of the children. 

b. Clean covering sufficient to maintain comfort during nap and 
sleeping time shall be provided by the nursery or the parents. 

c. Equipment, materials, and furnishings of the center shall be of 
sturdy, safe construction, easy to clean, and free from hazards. 
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Mr. Johnson. Mr. Scales. , v • c 

Mr Scales. Doctor, I want to pursue Avi-th you the business oi the 
State’ role If you were here earlier you may have heard testimony 
concerned with giving States too much control over ttie program 
Do you feel that perhaps this bill goes a little bit too much the other 
way that there are a number of things that States can do, aim indeea 
some States already do in this area. And those resources should be 

^ou mentioned licensing and consultation. I want to pursue with 
you a number of other possibilities. Would you think that the States 
might be useful in providing technical assistance to help communities 
set up councils? That is at the request of community groups not 

mandatory on the legal level? . v • ^ 

Dr. Fokysth. I think the philosophy that is being espoused in the 
States not performing be assisted to perform up to a predet^minea 
level not isolated from the program. Because whether the btatc is 
isolated, the other program.s that must be coordinated, somehov.r the 
points never seem to come together and we are concerned tnat rather 
than have this situation developed we will bring the State into the 

^ faj- as providing the technical assistance, I think the State 
should either provide or make available, not from their own personnel, 
but it's quite possible to hire a consultant from some other Jocauon 
from monevs provided to the locality. And if the State lelt they 
needed to get more control in this area they could set general standards 
for consultants, if they had to. . 

But perhaps not provide the personnel directly. 

Mr. Scales. Doesn't this relate to the point Mr. Johnson made 
that you made in response to his question about the health aspect 
and the State agency level and that the key to coordinating that at 
the local level should be some involvement of a State agency. 

Dr. Foksyth. Conceivably there could be involvement but i emn t 
think it's necessary and I tlunk it's an expensive way to do if* I _ 
really if you are going to have the grants and the money run dir ?cUy 
from the Federal Government to the local area, the coordinatic n at 
the State level is Avith other State programs not between the day 



That is a’ Federal responsibility as I see it in this bill. The State 
is primarily going to help this program mesh with other State services 

to conserve resources in the State. 

Mr Scales. Correct. What I was suggesting is at the community 
level. There may be State expertise that the community may ivisti 



Dr. Fobsyth. Well, in the communities that I am fi^ihar with 
where there is State expertise, generally it’s part of the Cornmuniuy 
Planning Council and it’s called in. I haven’t seen a need to legislate 
this. If there was something to be offered, most communities would 

Scales. I recall that Governor Rockefeller, I think about a 
vear and a half ago, perhaps a year ago, issued a statemeno calling 
upon State agencies to look at their facilities to determine the extent 
to which facilitios might be used for child care programs in times when 
they weren’t being used for the internal purpose. 
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Do you think this approach should be encouraged either legislative^’- 
or otherwise in terms of encouraging States to make, all the States to 
make that kind of inventory. Requiring them to make them or re- 
quring tliem to make facilities available, no, but alerting them to the 

possibilities there? t i 

Dr. Forsi^th. We have hoped wherever possible day caro centers 
would bo built adjacent to schools or other public facilities foi this 
reason. We felt a way to implement this was through the grant process 
where one of the requirements of the grants would bo to state how it 
would be accomplished or how it would mesh. Because the school 
boards are reluctant to make available their facilities simiuy because 
the school bus wears out mile by mile and they reirrmursement. 

I think if it’s set up that it must be clarified, I think the commu- 
nities would fall in here. . -j - 

Mr. Johnson. It’s my understanding that last year m consideration 
of the Federal Child Care Corporation bill introduced by Senator 
Long, the Academy sent a letter which raised reservations about that 
approach to the provision of day care services. 

Are you familiar with that bill at all and, if so, could you sum- 
marize your concern about it? „ . t . i , 

Dr. Forsyth. I am familiar with parts of it. Let s see what you 

concern there was the preempting of State standards and 
roing into the State localities and not mandating quality day care 
\vould result in custodial day care which, of course, is something we 

cannot possibly be in favor of. j 

The academy wanted to have assurance that quality day care 
would be written into the standards and we did not see it m the 

AL. Johnson. You were concerned about various aspects of that. 
Would you submit for the record a copy of the fetter? 

Dr. Forsyth. Yes; and we will send an amplification of this. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows;) 
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Honorable Rissell B. Long 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Long: 

The American Academy of Pediatrics, the national organization of board 
certified pediatricians, wishes to express its concern with S. 
establishing a Federal Child Care Corporation. This bill, one J^e 
amendments to the Social Security Act reported out by the Senate Finance 
Committee, would create Title XX of the Social Security Act. 



The Academy is gravely concerned with that Section of this bill which 
tablishes federal child care standards. The minimal standards prescribed 
in this legislation will result in mere custodial care programs, and will 
severely neglect intellectual, social, and emotional developmental needs 
of children. Because S. 4101 further provides that state and local licensing 
and similar requirements would be superceded, much of the constructive work 
and planning done at state and local levels to enhance the quality of child 
care programs would be negated. Health services are an integral part of 
child care and provisions for an adequate health program are needed. 



This bill attempts to overcome financial barriers associated with the estab 
lishment of child care centers. Although there is a need for such funding, 
the primary intent of this proposal is to help more mothers find gainful em- 
ployment. It is our opinion that this objective is being achieved at the 
expense of the child. Adequate provisions do not exist in the bill to assure 
that high quality child care programs will be established to meet the develop- 
mental needs of children. 



The primary purpose of day care should be to offer a sound basis for learning 
and further development of the child and to support and encourage the mother 
-La her efforts to care for her child. Consequently, the Academy would urge 
that the provisions of S. 4101 be deleted from the Social Security Amendments 
this year. 



Sincerely yours, 

JS/ Robert G, Frazier 



RGF/mip 



Robert G. Frazier , M.D . 
Executive Director 
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Mr. Johnson. My second question concerns your continents on 
training. As you may know this bill provides no funds in the ^rst year 
for actual operation of the new programs but simpl^^ $25 million tor 
training, planning, and provision of technical assistance. 

Do you think that with that kind of year’s lead time for training and 
retraining a program of this size becomes realistic? 

Dr. Forsyth. In the sense this is mone^^ that is like planning toi 
planning money which seemed not to be too effectively used m many 



Vt would seem to me \vith the type of people we are concerned with, 
the professionals in need of retraining for day .care and the unsmlled 
there should be a training situation fairly concrete to relate to. i think 
to structure university courses or high school courses or even night 
school courses for a proposed day-care center when many people don't 
know what day-care centers are, is to build in the academic rigidity, 

then we want to avoid that. . . i. -u. - ^ 

Mr Johnson. This year’s leadtime for training was buiit into me 
bill because of suggestions that we lack adequate staff to operate this 
program. One possibility would be to build these training programs in 
relation to the existing Headstart programs or other programs in 
operation so we might have some of the concrete inservice elements 
that you are sneaking of in that leadtime period. 

Dr. Forsyth. I think that once a day-care center council gets 
going and asks where they can go to see a day-care center than the 
funds for travel and training should be there. The form is already in 



the skeletal form. • • n 

To anticipate their demands might be to mold a program rigidly. 
Mr. Johnson. M^^ last question concerns your comment on page o 
regarding the private sector in day-care services. You express concern 
about that and I wonder if you think this bill has enough sa^ guards. 

My understanding of the way the bill would operate is this: Any 
provider of services, \vhethor it’s an organization in business for pront, 
whether it’s a group of mothers, a Headstart program or public school 

or any provider, would be eligible to appty. i i v 

The application would first have to be approved by the local policy 
council which is composed of people elected by parents, and then by 
the child development council at the intermediate level which ^ 

parents and professionals. Do you think that two-sta^ checKoit 
provides sufficient safeguards against private concerns which migtit 

cause damage? n • i ^ 

Dr Forsyth. I think the real safeguards against the private cor- 
poration which wishes to establish custodial care is in the standards 
promulgated, and in the degree to which the grantee could follow the 
standards. To me there are, at the local levels, ways to ac^ompiisn 
an end and I think you can never have protection agauist rhis. Once 
the program gets going and parents understand the value ot it and 
parent councils are working, I don’t think there would be a problem. 

In the beginniiig^your three-stejD program probably is necessary 
and would help. The ultimate strength would be the licensure 
standards. 

Mr. Johnson. One other question. Would you care to comment on 
the voucher idea that was discussed by some of the Senators today. 
What do you think that is? 
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Dr. Forsyth. I am afraid not. We can send a comment from the 
academy on it hut at this point; no. I would like to make one other 
point: that is the question of fire safety always a problem in facilities. 

We see it in he^th facility construction where actually it has held 
up the developmeirt of migrant clinics , which often start on a shoe-- 

string. ^ . . 1 . 1 

I think to mandate fire safet^^ in new construction is probably 
essential but we should rely on other methods of fire protection for 
small existing structures. 

Mr. Johnson. I donH think we have any more questions. On 
behalf of the subcommittee we want to thank you very much. 

Dr. Forsythe. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ACT OP 1971 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1971 



U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
Power, AND Poverty and the Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth of the Committee on Labor 

AND Public Welfare, r , n 

Wash%ngton, U.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, 10 a. m., in room 1318, 

New Senate Office Building, Senator Walter F. Mondale (Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on C3liildren and Youth) presiding. 

Present: Senator Mondale. „ 

Committee staff members present; A. Sidney Johnson 111, profes- 
sional staff rnember, and John K. Scales, minority counsel. 

Senator Mondale. The meeting ivill come to order, c^enator Back 
wood has asked me to express his sincere regrets at not being able to 
attend today’s hearing due to other commitments made prior to tne 

scheduling of these hearings. ^ ^ o 

We are very pleased to have as our leadoff witness a benator wHO 
demonstrates concern about the early childhood problems in this 

country. Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana. i j v • 

He is a cosponsor of S. 1512, and he has introduced his own measure 
S. 530. In addition to his efforts, his wife h^ shown a great deal ol 
interest in this same problem, and she has visited ^d made comments 
upon early childhood efforts, both in the Jnited States and in inter 

national areas. . 

We are glad to have Senator Bayh with us. 

Senator Bayh. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to have a chance 
to appear before your committee, and I take the liberty in saying our 

It has been my good fortune to serve following your leadership. 

I would like, if I might, to ask unanimous consent to have my full 
statement submitted in the record, as though read. 

Senator Mondale. Without objection, your statement is made a 
part of the record ?>t the end of your testimony. 

STATEMENT OE HON. BIKCH EAYH, A TT.S. SENATOR EEOM THE 

STATE OF INDIANA 



Senator Bayh. Mr. Chairman, because of the mixup in my schedule, 
I find at this particular moment, I am also supposed to be presiding 
over the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 

With that, I will not testify at length. . 

I would like to just take 60 seconds to express my appreciation to 
the chairman, for the recognition of the vital nature ol this problem, 
and to thank him for cosponsoring this leading piece of legislation 

( 636 ) . 
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which has been introduced, and also to express my appreciatioia for 
your joining with me on the other measunt. 

This is a matter which has been involving, and I think a fair assess- 
ment can be made where a conclut:ion can be reached, that oyer the 
last 6 months, and probably to a greater degree of evolution in this 
area, than in any previous period in our history, the greater awareness 
seems to be recognizing that dramatic steps need to bo taken in child 
development, preschool child development. 

Headstart has been a raagniticent lesson, a lessoii hopefully \vhich 
will show us we can dc even more, in acquiring greater results if we 
start earlier. 

This is the area where the faint of heart has no place, because, Mr. 
Chairman, it vdll require a significant contribution. 

Perhaps I should say a significant investment, because for those who 
have human blood in their veins, they cannot overlot^k this matter. 

I think this whole program of child development, and I prefer the 
description of the effort as child development and not child care, be- 
cause the stereotype is there, but this is an area where we get a greater 
return for the investment, for those we are looking for the return on 
the investment than any other. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. 

Senator MondaLiE. I appreciate your statement. I intend to place 
your prepared statement, if you have no objection, in the Congressional 
Kecord, so that others may read it. 

There are many key questions here. The central one will prove to be 
the question of money. ^ . 

I think there is a rather broad agreement, at least in the Labor 
Committee, that this has to be comprehensive child development care, 
based on human principles, not just a cold custodial warehouse into 
which children are stacked durmg the day in order to get them out 
of the world. 

In order to get this on a national basis, it seems to me a minimum 
of $7 billion a year will be needed, once we build into a full program. 

Do you have any doubt that a spending of that magnitude will he 
needed, and do you feel that is a necessary expenditure? 

Senator Bayh. I would think by the time the program is fully 
funded, and implemented, that that is a ballpark estimate. 

The bill that we introduced last year, started with a $2 billion, 
moved to $4, and then to $6 billion in 3 years. 

It is reasonable to assume that although at that time, everybody 
had the apoplexy of thinking in those terms, that an additional billion 
dollars could be utilized. 

I might call attention to one specific step that I think perhaps 
could be implemented immediately, it is just a small step in my judg- 
ment, and that is the Federal funding of kindergarten, of that pro- 
gram. 

I wish it possible, and I hope through your leadership and co- 
operation of others, we can put clown a full program, starting say from 
age 3, or whatever the age the committee might find in the studies to 
be acceptable, and put it all into operation at the same time. 

If that is not possible, then I think to take it step by step is the 
best way to go, but I think if we are limited, v/e will have less returns. 

We have had too many one-sh.ot, short-sighted, limited in scope 
efforts, well intentioned, but doomed to failure from the beginning. 
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Headstart is as good an example as I can find. I say it has 

been a failure, not because Headstart has been a failure, but because 
Headstart has not i*ecognized its full potential, and how the admmis- 
ti‘atioii can feel you can really keep faith with Headstart and reconi- 
ment apj:)ropriation levels of the 1970 level, you might as well let it 

die in its crib. . . , , 

Senator Mondaue. Yesterday, if I understood correctly, we voted, 
what probably amounts to at least a half billion dollars to pay xioor 
children to go into combat and risk their lives. 

I voted against that, because I thought it was blood mon^, and i 
think oniv poor kids can sec that as an exciting alternative. Yet, here 
we are todav 6 years L'ter Headstart started, spending only $360 
million for ail of the preschool developmental systems for all of the 
children of this couutrv. I do not' know how many times we fought 
in the Senate for decent appropriations. Yesterday, Mrs. Manan 
Wright Edelman presented a figure that pretty well sums up the way 
we understand these human programs. You may want to use this 
figure. I know you get around the country quite a bit these days. 
Senator Bayh. Mr. Chairman, I Avill be hajipy to. ' 

Senator hdoNDAnE For all xirograms for children and youth in this 
couiitiy, aged 21 years and under, we spend 10 xiercent of the Federal 
budget, ot 2 x>crcent of the gross national product, while they make uji 
almost 40 percent of the Nation’s pojiulation, and 100 percent of our 
future. 

You can use that 

Senator Bayh. I will be glad to. 

The point 3^11 mentioned is very similar to the point we are ^mg 
to discuss as soon as I leave, where we do a great deal of talking about 

problems cf our children. ^ ^ r j. ■ u 

We love them, and indeed we do. We do a great deal ot talking about 
the problems of law and order, and it is interesting to see how the 
neglect of one leads to the compounding of the other, and yet, despite 
dramatic figures on the jiroper relationship, we are not doing any- 
thing about it. ...11^, 

I want to go uj^ and talk to the administrate. ju about what we aie 

doing in the area of juvenile delinquency. 

I do not blame them alone, but 56 percent of ail crimes committed 
in the United States are committed by those old enough to vote, 
but in their tceus B^^ those under the age of 20, we have 55 T^ercent 
of the crime, vet we are sending back to the local communities betweeii 
11 to 14 percent to dealing with the juvenile crime problem, and 1 
think if v/e can invest, looking from a ver^^ hard point of view, which 
is difficult for me to do, but if wc can invest the kind of funds you arc 
talking about in a comprehensive alhout program, education, health, 
nutrition, parental guidance, trying to do something about environ- 
ment degradation, if we can do this, and we do not have faint 
I think we can have a most dramatic effect and that is more than 
anything else you can think of. 

Senator Mondai.^. I could not agree with you more. 

If we do i^ot do it, we are going to see all of the worst predictions or 
the Kerne r Commission cjorne true. We arc right now well on our way 
io developing a separate culture in American life — totally disadvan- 
taged, frustrated, and alienated Americans. 
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I thank you for your most useful statement and for yoixr leadership 
in this field. 

Senator Bayh. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Bayh follows;) 

Pkepabed Statbmknt of Hon. Birch Bayh, a TJ.S. Senator From the State 

OF Indiana 

I am pleased to be here today to testify on so vitally an important matter as 
the care and development of our nation's children. 

As a co-sponsor of the bill before you, S. 1512, I have been pleased to note the 
continuing interest in child care of the kind we have come to think of as the real 
“minimum” — child care whieh must be comprehensive. 

I am also encouraged to note the frequent references in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives to the next step for child care — making comprehensive 
services available to all who nnd or require them, making child care “universal. 

Most American parents seem to realize that someday their children will pass 
judgment on the care, love and education they have been given. Why is it that 
America has not yet realized that the P’ture will pass judgment on the care and 
love and education wc give all our chii _*en? 

I do know that the work of these subcommittees, and the work we do here today 
are helping to move us to a recognition of this need. 

One of the things that strikes mo is the common concern and agreement m most 
of the conversation and legislation about child c re. nnm 

The issues now are very different than they were two years ago, when fe. Zvhi) 
was introduced by Senator Mondale and others. ^ 

At that time, there was still great disagreement about the need for the t^ 
essentials,” all of which are included in S. 1512 and in great part included m S. 
530, the Universal Child Care ^ ^ ' -lopment Act of 1971 introduced by 

me on February 2 of this yr 

I was pleased to be join ^ S. 530 by you, Mr. Chairman, and 

our distinguished colleagi _ 

A companion bill, H.R .loduced in. the House by Congres: m 

Helstoski on February 17th. 

I would like to briefly comment on. each of these ten essentials, not only from 
my vantage point as a co-sponsor of S. 1512, but also from the point of view of 

We should also be aware of the hearings taking place on H.R. 6748 introduced 
by my colleague, Mr. Brademas of Indiana, and others. ^ tt 

The bill recently introduced by Representatives Abzug and Chisholm, H.R. 
8402 also merits our serious attention. 

The Abzug-Chisholm bill represents a further step towards both comprehensive 
and universally-available child care than either S. 1512 or i^>. 530. 

Perhaps this is because Representative Abzug had the opportunity to hold 
hearings on child care need.s in her District, and felt the sense of urgency, par- 
ticularly on the part of women, for child care now. , 

Perhaps the bill is as helpful as it is because it alone has the uniquely qualified 
contribution of Representative Chisholm herself a former day care teacher, di- 
rector and consultant. Representative Chisholm may well be the only member 
of either body to have had this preparation for dealing with child care. 

First, let me comment briefly on the ten essentials, beginning with compre- 
hensiveness. These bills provide for services that go beyond the mere caretaker 
approach, and provide that child care provided by this bill will be of the sort 
we think of when we think of Headstart. ^ ^ r -i- 

Those are services designed to meet the needs ot children and families, that 

include educational, nutritional, social and health services. 

Those are services of high quality, and that meet the kind of requirements, 
such as the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements, that make sure we 
do not unintentionally harm the children we wish to help. 

Second, S. 1512 as well as S. 530, call for local flexibility, a feature shared by 
the bill you and I, Mr. Chairman, co-sponsored earlier this year, and other pro- 
posals as well. , , . , 4 . 1 

Where local conditions and local people decide, the programs rnust work 
better. A 24-hour center makes sense in Hew York City, bat probably doesn t 
make sense in rural Indiana. 
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Third, it is necessary to set priorities for the economically disadvantaged. 
While I do not believe that it is right or necessary to force mothers to take jobs 
in order to be eligible for child care, I think that enough of the funds should be 
reserved so that as many people as possible can use child care services to move 
toward being self-supporting. . 

At the same time, all of us are aware of the budget constraints being felt — 
even by the “middle class” — as our economy continues to reel under the impact 
of this recession. 

Sheer necessity has forced many single parents and two-parent, low income 
families to turn to day care for their pre-school and school age children. 

In the bill, therefore, a significant portion of the funds are reserved for this 
sort of potentially diso.dvantaged family unit. 

Fourth, the bills recognize that there ^are other children, who in fairness and 
from other kinds of needs, should have child care services, and that they should 
have child care services, and that they should have an opportunity to be with 
children of other backgrounds. 

Where possible, these parents will pay fees on a sliding scale for services. In 
the process, we should avoid the establishment of a two-class child care system. 

If more parents had access to child care now, on a partially-subsidized basis, 
we would have more high-quality, well-staffed child care services that were not 
limited to the affluent minority that can afford their full cost. 

If advantaged children require good services, how much more are they 
required for the disadvantaged? 

One way to encourage a high level, uniform quality of service is to make sure 
that there are no early childhood equivalents of the two-class social services 
that are all too common today. 

Fifth, S- 1512 addresses itself to the particular needs of minority, Indian, 
migrant, and bilingual children, and not just because these children are more often 
in poverty and more likely to require child care services. This focus is in response 
to the growing frustration with current, inadequately financed programs for 
these groups. ^ _ . . 

Sixth, local governments will participate in this program. 

In thi- T-egard, some of the language suggested by the Abzug-Chisholm bill 
may be . structive. They correctly point out that we have not taken sufficient 
notice of the need for child care services in small towns and in rural areas, and 
that merely by making it possible for States to operate programs, we are not 
.sure the programs will be provided in the way local people desire. 

Small towns and farming areas are as capable of managing their own affairs — 
perhaps more so — as people who live in larger towns. 

Not only is there an unwillingness to recognize the needs and skills of those who 
live outside the large urban areas, there is a lack of familiarity with the already 
overloaded schedules of the States- 

Few State governments have the extra time to take on the management of 
another Federally-designed and funded program. States want to be involved, bu t 
that does not mean that they have to operate programs. 

The seventh essential, involving parents, families and commutiities, is probably 
the most difficult issue to resolve. 

Since S. 1512 has been introduced as an amendment to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, the approach for involving local people follows the “community 
action” pattern. 

In other child care legislation, slightly different approaches have been suggested. 
The Abzug-Chisholm approach is to utilize a two-third parent participation 
formula on the child development councils it would establish. 

The approach I recommend in S. 530 features a* “child service district * concept 
that, as I predicted when introducing the bill, has turned out to be its most con- 
troversial element. 

Whatever load we take to real, full involvement at the local level by the chil- 
dren, the parents, and the community in decisions that affects them, it will be 
complex. , _ 

I predict that this feature, this “essential,” will continue to be a problem as wc 
consider child care legislation. ^ ^ ^ 

The fact that community control is the most controversial feature does not sug- 
gest we should in the least back away from community control — indeed, it may 
confirm that this is the very heart of a truly successful program. 

The eighth essential, protecting current Headstart programs, involves more 
than protecting the funding. I believe that the reason we support Headstart so 
vigorously is that the program has features that make it a quality program, and 
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that is why it is essential that in this and any other Federal legislation we be 
doubly aware of what can happen to these programs. 

By protecting Headstart in the way outlined in S. 1512, we are assured that our 
intentions will not be misinterpreted.* We know that these arc expensive programs, 
because they arc quality programs. 

We also know that it is the shortage of funds, not the lack of public support, 
that has kept these programs so small. 

We are unwilling to trade an expansion in the numbers of opportunities for 
children, or ^^slots,” for the qualit}" of opportunities. We know that if the Ad- 
ministration talks of funding 1972 Headstart or other ^'quality, comprehensive 
programs/' at the same i^er-child costs as it expended in 1967, they are threaten- 
ing Headstart as surely as if they vetoed the entire program. 

It is the people who work with Headstart children that arc essential; it is the 
number of adults, especiallj'' para-professionals, that are available that make 
Headstart unique. 

It is that five to one ratio for three and four-year olds, and that seven to one 
ratio for four to six year-old!:'^ that has made Headstart different, and it is that 
ratio oi adults to children as much as funds that we are determined to protect. 

It is for this reason that S. 1512 speaks about ‘^Federal Standards.” We want 
to expand the numbers of children who are protected by Headstart-type standards. 

We do not want there to be any misunderstanding about good facilities, ?i7.id for 
thav reason we have included a provision for a new, uniform code for faeiuties in 
S. 1512. 

We have put it after standards because it is less important; Headstart would 
not be the same if it featured ratios common in non-Headstart programs (15-1 
child-adult ratios and higher are the rule). 

Overworked staff and neglected children do not fare very well, even in gleaming 
new child care warehouses. 

Ninth, S. 1512 and the other bills agree on the need for training and technical 
assistance. Here, we mean a variety of help for all of those who need assistance in 
child care programs. 

That includes public officials, various professionals, pai'a-professionals and non- 
professionals who must gradually develop what Mrs. Hlizabeth Gilkeson of Bank 
Street College describes as ^‘a new educational institution which begins at birth.” 

That is what S. 1512 and the other child care legislation really is about; moving 
the nation toward a new, evolved educational institution that serves people better 
and begins earlier. 

Tenth, S. 1512 calls for adequate funds. The precise amount of lund^ is not as 
important as the principle of sufficient funds to deliver quality programs. 

We must remember that the testimony of last year on S. 1401, the Federal 
Child Care Corporation of Senator Long, put the cost for full-day child care 
services for pre-schoolers at more than $2,200 per year. 

School age child care costs less; quality programs for very young children cost 
more. We arc insisting that these dollar guidelines be observed, bearing in mind 
that programs will Cost more than this in the largest cities and Ifess in the lower- 
cost areas. The average will hold up, because comprehensive services are not cheap. 

I believe that we should continue to kcei:» our options open as more and more 
people are heard on child care. S. 1512 can profit from the suggestions of Repre- 
sentative Abzug, for instance, as she listed the major points of difference between 
her bill and that of Representative Brademas. 

The Abzug-Chisholm bill provides: 

1. Seed money grail ts to help community groups develop a program, 

2. A career ladder structure for para-professionals; 

3. Two-thirds parent rexDresentation on child development councils; 

4. Sponsorship of programs by non-profit groups only; 

5. 100 percent mortgage on estimated replacement cost of facilities; 

6. An amendment prohibiting sex discrimination in the administration of the 
program. 

I agree, and I sincerely hope that my colleagues in the Senate agree, vdth the 
intention of these six points, I trust, as work continues on developing child care 
legislation, that these points will be kept in mind with regard to S. 1512. 

I would like to add one other voice, and one other final suggestion, before 
closing. 

The White House Youth Conference task force on poverty in its report on 
pre-school education, supports S. 1.512. 

It calls for an increase in Headstart, commenting at the same time on the fact 
that it only reaches 15 percent of poor pre-schoolers. 
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The White House Conference report calls for an expanded day care program, 
which is comprehensive in nature and community controlled. 

Finally, and I think wc ought to consider adding this suggestion to our delibera- 
tions on S. ir)l2 and other child care bills, it suggests that public kindergartens 
be financed by the Federal Government and made a part of the pui^lic school 
system. 

This recommendation deserves particular consideration in these limes ot 
financial crisis in the States and localities. 

The United vStates Census Bureau estimates that there will be roughly three 
and a half million five-year olds ready for school next fall. 

If, as part of our considerations, we could move those children into the schools 
and provide them with comprehensive services, we would have gone the first step 
toward comprehensive, iinivcrsally-availablc child care. 

The White House Conference suggestion would also have financial *ations 

for the States and localities. 

While I have many questions about what is usually described as revenue shaiung 
and bloc grants, I have no objection to making kindergarten availabl. In cvci'y 

American child. ^ in- 

If estimating costs very conservatively, wc save the States and localitH‘s SoOO 
per child, providing for Federal support of kindergartens could be the equivalent 
of $1.75 billion in fiscal relief- 

If wc made those kindergarten programs cuxiiprchensivc, full-day prt iranis, the 
savings to the States and iocalities could eus;i)y reach $3 billion. 

I think we need to support good ideas, wherever we find them. 

I think we ought to incorporate the best from child care legislation uinodiiced 
in the House of Bepresentatives ; I think wc ought to encourage this . -d. linistra- 
tion to support and spend the funds necessary to do something, and i o do some- 
thing now to make life better during those ^‘first five years of life ’' — ‘. \d beyond. 



STATEMENT OF MES. MAEY DUBLIN KEYSEELING, C03 rJLTlNG 
ECONOMIST, DIEECTOE, ‘^WINDOWS ON DAY CAEE” STb PEOJ- 
ECT AND EOEMEE DIEECTOE, WOMEN'S BUREAU, U.S. DEPAET- 
MENT OF LABOE 

Senator Mondale. Our next witness is Mrs. Mary Dublin Keyser- 
ling, consulting economist, director of ^^^Vindows on Day Care'^ study 
project and former director of the Womcn^s Biireau ot the XJ.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Mrs. Ke^^'serling, we are very pleased to have you with us this 



We have seen 3^our work, and wc appreciate having you here. 

Mrs. IvEYSERLiNG. Thank 3^011 ver^^ much, Air. Chairman. 

1 appreciate this op]:)ortuniw to a|:)pear before your subcommittee 

today. ... . X 1 1 

I am. a consulting economist in private practice, as you noted, and 

from 1964 to Januaiw 1969 was the Director of the Women’s Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

For man3^ 3^cars I have been activel3^ concerned with the promotion 
of da3— care services, especiall3^ for children of working mothers and 
economic all3' disadvantaged 3^011 ngsters. ^ 

Two organizations wish to join with me in this statement — the 
National Capital Area Day Care Association, on the board of which 
I serve; and the National Council of Jewish Women, for whom I am 
directing a study of child day care services in a large number of cities 
throughout the country, Windows on Da3^ Care.” ^ 

We want to say, first, how glad we are that this importar f Sul^- 
committee on Children and Youth has been established. 

The unmet needs of our children constitute one of the most im- 
portant challenges our N ation faces toda3u It is vital that these 
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needs be met wisely on the basis of the intensive analysis their im- 
portant challenges' our Notion faces today. It is vital that these 
needs be met wisely on the basis of the intensive analysis then im- 
portance merits, and we are confident that the studies and recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee will make a signal contribution. 

We were especiall^^ heartened by the chairman’s announcement, 
the day he was appointed, that the subcommittee will look at the 
needs of the whole child and emphasize the development of compre- 
hensive and coordinated early childhood services and programs, be- 
cause of the critical nature of the first 6 years of life. 

It is to these special needs wc wish to speak today. 

As a society, we have, for all too long, given little more than lip 
service to these needs, meeting only a tiny, fractional part of them. 

Literally millions of our little children suffer unconscionable harm 
due to the acute shortage of child development services. 

Many millions more, while cared for, if mere custodial care can be 
so described, are denied the opportunity" to realize their potentials 
because they lack the developmental opportunities which should be 
the birthright of every child. 

Two groups of children are in especially urgent need of develop- 
mental day care programs. , . r u-u 

In order of numerical magnitude, the first is comprised of children 
of employed mothers who cannot arrange for satisfactory care for 
them at home. 

The second group of children are those whose mothers are econom- 
ically disadvantaged, who are not now working, and who are xmable 
to provide their children the kind of preschool care which would give 
them an eq^ual start with others. I would like, if I may, to summarize 
what I believe to be the magnitude of the day care needs of these two 
groups of children. 

Mr. Chairman, the first part of my testimony will deal with the 
magnitude of need, because I think this is so relevant to the nature 

of the programs. i i 

One of the most dramatic social changes of the past ^ew decades 
has been the very rapid increase in the employment of women. 

Today, more than 32 million of our women are in the labor force. 
While the number of all working women has increased about _two-and- 
a-half fold since 1940, the number of working mothers lias increased 
about eightfold. 

The number of employed mothers now exceeds 12 million. More 
than half of all mothers with children aged 6 to 17 are jobholders. 
About one-third of all mothers with children under the age of 6, 
totaling over million women, are workers, and are faced while 
they are away from home with the difficult problem of obtaining 
adequate care for their children. 

Most working mothers seek jobs for compelling economic reasons. 

There are now over G million children under the age of six, whose 
mothers are in the labor force. What do we know about the care these 
children receive when their mothers are away from home? 

That a large Proportion of these children are inadequately cared for 
when their mothers are at work was clearly revealed by a survey made 
several years ago by the Women’s Bureau, which I was then privileged 
to head, and the Children’s Bureau. 

ai2 . 
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It revealed that of all the children under the age of six, covered by 
the survey, nearly half were cared for in their own hornes. 

Home care may often ^ c very good. In many cases it may be very 
])oor. 

I am now directing a study of day care in over SO cities for the 
National Council of Jewish Women. Many hundreds of able women 
volunteers have visited a large number of day care centers and family’' 
day care homes, interviewed mothers and many other people in their 
communities most knowledgeable about day care needs and services. 

Their reports provide an invaluable source of current information. 

Findings wall be presented later this year in a report to be entitled, 
'^Window^s on Day Care.'' 

Our analysis of all the material received is not yet complete, but wm 
have summarized information for a preliminary and representative 
group of cities. Working mothers interview ed in these areas reported a 
far greater degree of dissatisfaction with care of children in their own 
homes than in day care homes or centers. 

The Government study that I referred to earlier indicated that 
fathers provided about 30 percent of all home care. Can the many 
fathers who work at night, and try to sleep during the day, provide 
developmental care fur small children? 

In many families^ siblings were responsible for children only a little 
younger than themselves. 

Our councilwomen reported many 8- and 9 -year olds kept from 
school to look after younger brothers and sisters. Few mothers who 
depend on maids or babysitters in the home can afford to pay enough 
to obtain welhtrained household helpers skilled in child care. It is 
therefore not surprising that so many mothers were dissatisfied with 
this type of child care service. 

The Women's Bureau-Children's Bureau study reported that ^ "^.000 
children under the age of six were latch-key kids on th l 

believe this is an underestimate. Few mothers will answer, when asked 
by a census taker, that they were totally unable to make any arrange- 
ments w^hatsoever for child care. There sbruld not be a single little 
child in America left alone to fend for himself. 

Nearly a third of the preschool children within the scope of the two- 
Bureau study were cared for in homes other than their own. 

Councilwomen and many others have told us that the overwhelming 
majority of children in day care homes receive custodial care only. 

Some of the day care homes councilwomen described were un- 
believably bad. Let me cite one example: A day care home licensed to 
care for no more than six children. In it were found 47 children cared 
for by the day care mother without any assistance 

Eight infants W’^erc tied to cribs, toddlers were tied to chairs, and 
3-, 4-, and 5-year olds coped as best they could. 

The fault does not necessarily lie with licensing officials, most of 
whom can'y loads far too heavy to permit adequate inspection and 
enforcement. 

And there are more unlicensed homes in the country than licensed. 
By failing to see that sufficient sums are appropriated to make licensing 
meaningful, concerned citizens must bear the blame. 

And the sums available today for the training of day care mothers 
are neghgible. 
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How badly training is needed. Here is a report on an interview with 
one day care mother whose name I regret to say is legion. 

'‘We don’t need toys. Just books to teach about God and respect. 
She said she had had paper for coloring, but ‘^it got tore up.” She said 
she '‘counted on the Lord to help her teach the children the right wa^- 
with the help of a switch”^ — 3 year olds! Developmental care that. 

According to the Government study, to which 1 referred earlier, 15 
percent of all under sixer’s went with their mothers to their places of 

Experience in the early j^ears has profound and irreversible effects . 
A large part of intelligence and behavior patterns is developed then. 
Will a child playing on the floor of a back room of a dry clcamng 
establishnaent have much opportunity to realize his or her potential? 

What is the price we pay as a society for the vast amount oi child 
neglect we now take for granted? 

Finally, according to the Government study, only 6 percent oi the 
preschool children of working mothers were cared for in group centers. 
This survey does not tell us what proportion of these children received 

good, bad or indifferent care. ^ v i, i 

Reports of National Council interviews indicate that, on the whole, 
mothers are more satisfied with center care when it is good and when 
it is nereby, than with other types of service. 

Many centers visited by Council women were excellent. But some 
were heartbreakingly bad. Let me cite froni a few reports: 

A center was visited in a large southern city. Said the volunteers: 



This is an abominable center. In charge were several untrained hig ' scho- 
No adults were present. There were no decent ' very crowc; i. no 

were clearly visible. While we wr ^ ..^iid s face washed with one 

cloth. To keep discipline the chLdren were not allowed to talk. This mass custodial 
center could not have been much worse. 



Here is another mcount of a center in a northern city: 



This center should be closed- It was absolutely filthy — Broken equipment 
Broken windc ^ — Twr children, aged ten and twelve, were in charge, ihe kitchen 
was very dirt_ . 



\n other xcerpt ' 

Very poor . cement dark room. All ages together. Rigid control and discipline. 
Run down eq 4i ■ ment. Babies are kept next door in double decker cardboaru c.i*iDs 
in a small ro~n with f n open gas heater. 

This, saic che reporter, is — 

A sad case of inhumane dehumanizing of kids by an owner who makes plenty 
of money. 

It was iiot proprietary centers alone that came in for criticism. Any 
reporter can go mto any city in A nerica and come up with shocking 
accounts of so-callcd “care” in centers of every type. . ■ , t i. 

In 1965, t> vear covered in the Government study to which i have 
referred, abor: 250. '00 children were cared for in licensed day care 

homes and centers. 

Since 1965, the ntimber has increased by about 400,000 to 650, UUU 
children now in licensed facilities. 

Despite this increase, I believe the shortage of licensed facilities lor 
the children of working motners is considerably more acute today 

than it was 5 years ago. r r. ■ t. i • 

First, the number of children under the age of 6 with working 
mothers has risen more than 800,000 since 1965. 
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Secondly, the care of a large percentage of the 400,000 additional 
children now in licensed homes has been subsidized, by public funds 
and hence they are largely children in poor families. This is as it 
should be- Theirs is the highest priority. But the children of working 
mothers should have a high priority too. 

Only a relatively small proportion of families with two working 
parents are eligible for subsidized care. In 1969, in families in which 
both the husband and wife were earners, only 2.6 percent had family 
incomes of less than $3,000. 

Another 6 percent had incomes between $3,000 and $5,000, and 
some of these families, in some cities, would be denied subsidized day 
care as being over the maximum specified income eligibility level. 

So you can see that a working wife is the best cure we have yet 
devised for eliminating povertj^ It does not help very much with day 

care. . i i • 

Subsidized day care does assist a considerable number of low income 

mothers without husbands. ^ 

About half of these women who had children under 6 years ot age, 
had money incomes in 1969 below $3,000. Another 30 had 

incomes between $3,000 and $5,000. 

I regret the figures I have used for the two-parent families relate to 
money income for the families without reference to the age of the 
children. Figures showing money income of the family by whether 
the wife works or not, and by age of children are not available. They 
should be. I am trying to persuade the Department of Labor to x^ull 
these our of basic census data. Inasmuch as your committee needs 
these figures, I hope you will also request them. 

Senator Mondaue. We will write to them and ask them for the 
data. 

Maybe they can pull it out for us. ^ i • i 

Mrs. Keyserling. If you take families with 2 parents and with 
young children, the concentration at the lower reaches of the income 
scale will be a little higher than for all families, because they will be 

younger families. t i i . 

The majority of all working women with preschool children are not 
poor enough to be able to obtain subsidized day care and are not 
enough to ]>ay the full cost of quality day care which now runs be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000 a year per child. 

It is these women esjiecially who face a growing day care shortage. 
Many of them are turning to inferior care, much of which is unlicerisea. 

Need is not only a matter of how many jolaces there are, but also 
how adequate the places are, how much they cost, and how accessible 

tliey are. . « • i 

And what, I might add, of good infant care? It is extremely ex- 
Xiensive, it is much needed and is virtually nonexistent. Care at night- 
tiiuo and on weekends when many mothers have to work, is almost 
impossible to come by. . 

Now, to turn to the second group of children no less urgently in 
need of good day care — those children in poverty who are economi- 
cally, educationally, and physically seriously disadvantaged. 

There is some overlap, of course, with the first group I have con- 
sidered. Many low income mothers give their children excellent care; 
many cannot. 
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Today there are about 3^ million children under the age of 6 in 
families below the poverty line. . 

I might note that this number was down to 3.2 million in iJby, 
representing a cut of about half in the number of children in poverty 
between 1969 and 1969, but last year due to the recession, the mincer 
increased, and is now, as I have said fairly close to three and a half 

million. , , , r- , , j 

How many of these children would benefit by good day care, part 

or full dajp we do not know. • • rru - 

But we do krfow that only a small proportion now receive it. Ineir 
care requires public outlays and the amounts bein^ made a^ilable 
are tragically small, not much more than $200 million of Federal 

It is very hard to come by these figures. Perhaps the committee 
could also be helpful in extracting them. r,- u - 

In all there are some 60 or more Federal programs Avhich heli> to 
fund dav care, almost entirely for disadvantaged children. 

In addition. State and local public and privately contributed money 

It has been estimated that in 1969, there were about 200,000 
children in poverty or near poverty in wholly or partially subsidized, 
day care homes and centers. 

The number, according to many knowledgeable people interviewed 
in different parts of the country, should have been as much as 10 
times higher. And, I think this is a modest estimate. 

In addition to children of working mothers and children in es- 
pecially deprived homes in which the mother does not work, there arc 
many others whose need for day care presents a compelling challenge. 

A da^’’ care center with specially trained staff can give tremendous 
help to the retarded and others with special needs. , ^ 

There are many mothers who are studying or in work training or 
whose volunteer services in the comnaunity make a vital contribu- 
tion who would greatly welcome part time day care for their children. 
In need of good day care are all the additional children whose parents 
desme it for them and at a price they can afford. 

The overall unmet need for good day care is huge. In city a^t 
city where the volunteer participants in our “Widows on IJay l^are 
study project interviewed people in their communities best informed 
about day care needs, they were told that a ten or more fold increase 
in quality day care services would be a reasonable short term targ^. 

My own experience convinces me we should set a goal for the 
provision over the next five years of developmental day care servic^ 
for at least two million additional children merely to catch up with 
the most urgent part of current backlog. ^ -i- • ^ 

I am not saying we should expand quality day care facilities only 

by 2 million. 

it should be more than that. . ... . , 

That figure takes into consideration the existmg limitations in the 
number of trained personnel and physical facilities. 

It will take time and money to expand both. . j v r ri 

The care of at lest half of these additional children should be fully 
subsidized and the rest partially subsidized, with fees charged accord- 
ing to Income. 
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And the 2 million figure does not take into account the likelihood 
of a rapid rate of increase in the number of children needing good day 
care in the decade of the seventies. , « i ^ i 

How many additional children must be factored into the need 

picture in the immediate years ahead? , . n i 

If the number of working mothers rises as rapidly, between iy7U 
and 1980 as in the preceding decade, we will have close to 2 million 
additional working mothers of about 2^ million more preschool 

children by the end of the decade. 

Hut my own guess is that there will be a faster rate of increase in 
the labor force participation rates of mothers in these years ahead. 

In 1960 one out of five mothers of preschool children were m the 
labor force. Today nearly one out of three are workers. It is difhcult 
to estimate how much faster the rates may rise in the next 10 years. 
We will certainly open up far more training and work opportunities 

for welfare mothers who want them. i -i i i f « 

Some 800 000 mothers with at least one child under the age ot b 
now receive public assistance. That a majority of these women would 
elect to work if appropriate employment and day care services were 
available, is documented by a mimbe^; of sMdies. 

One for example, a survey of welfare inn. xlies m New York Oit;>^, 
that SIX out of 10 welfare mothers would prefer to work, provided 

their children were adequately cared for. • *.1 

Another factor which may accelerate the rate of increase in tlie 
labor force participation of mothers with young children is that, unless 
their husbands have relatively high incomes, those above the 
line are more apt to work then those below it. And we shall undoubt 
edly expand the war on poverty and reduce still further the propor- 
tion of our families at the lowest income levels. 

Still another factor is the desire of an ever-in creasing proportion ot 
young women to contribute not only as wives and mothers but as job- 
holders and volunteers. , , . 

Their abilities are needed. Price rises have increased women s in- 
centive to add to family income. .7 U- U 

So too has increasing educational advantage; the higher the educa- 
tion of women, the more likely are they to be active participants in 

is to be expected that these opportunities will contir uc to 
Open up to women on an expanding scale. , - 1. , 1 , 

I have outlined this picture of need, as we see it, to indicate ® 

believe that Federal funds for the expansion of comprehensive child 
development programs are necessary on a far greater scale than are 

S. 1512 introduced by Senator Mondale and co-sponsored by 29 
other Senators, does, we'believe, set targ^ 

propriations of $2 billion for fiscal year 1973, $4 billion for fiscal 1974, 

and $7 billion for fiscal 1975. 

We strongly endorse them. ^ 

We would like to comment on some of the other aspects 01 this 

propo^l. hope that the large scale authorization of funds would 

not be delayed until 1973. 
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Appropriations would be needed for fiscal 1972, were the bill to be 
enacted, to help us tool up for the actual provision of services on a 
larger scale in the succeeding \'ear. 

There is no reason to postpone the development of Federal stand- 
ards or of activities necessary at the State and local levels preparatory 
to program expansion. 

2. We be^'leve that the basic objectives of S. 1512 are eminently 
soimd< 

It recognizes comprehensive child development programs as a mat- 
ter of right of all children and that these programs must include 
health, social and cognitive and other services. 

We also welcome the bilbs recognition of the need for funds greatly 
to expand physical facilities, its emphasis on funds for in-home as 
well as out- of -home services, for training of both professionals and 
par a professionals, for the continuation of Headstart programs, for 
the coordination of child development programs, for assuring con- 
tinuity between programs for preschool and elementary school chil- 
dren, and for the support of child development programs for the 
children of emplo^^ees of agencies within the Federal Government. 

When I was director of the Women^s Bureau, we iusbituted a day- 
care project for the children of employees in the Labor Department, 
and this is one of the most exciting day-care projects in the -miintry 
today, but it is tragic, that it is almost alone, as a Federal agency 
project. Only two or three agencies have subsequently started centers. 

All of these are among the many innovative and highly constructive 
objectives of the bill. 

Particularly do we endorse the declaration in the bill that no mother 
should be compelled to accept employment. 

We are shocked to find in the report of the House Ways and Moans 
Committee summarizing the provision of H.R. 1, The Social Securit^^ 
Amendments of 1971 and dated May 12, 1971, support of proposed 
provisions requiring mothers who head their families, and who have 
children over the age of six, to register for training and employment. 

Mothers with husbands are not required to do so. Further, we note 
that the training and work requirements of mothers who head their 
families would appty to those with children aged three and over, 
beginning July 1974. 

To require mothers on jDublic assistance, who head their fainilios, 
to accept training and employment or be deprived of benefits is 
unsound, discriminatory and totally unnecessary. 

As I have earlier stated, many surveys document the desire of 
many mothers on public assistance to become self-sufficient, provided 
good care is available for their children. 

The care should be available and the decision to use it should be 
optional. 

3. We agree that the needs of economically disadvantaged children 
should have highest priority. 

By using as the definition of coononiic disadvantage the Department 
of Labor ‘Tost of family consumption of the lower living standard 
budget,’’ the bill would make sci vices available withqiit charge to 
families of four with annual incomes of less than $5,500 (income would 
vary with the size of the family), whether the mother is a single 
parent or whether both parents are in the home, or whether the 
mothex' is or is not an earner. 
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I t'.ndcrstand that it was the intention that this bill define the 
economically disadvantaged in snch a way as to relate to families 
with anniuil incomes below the total lower living standard budget 
of the Labor Department, and not below the cost of family consump- 
tion elements of that budget, which is about four-fifths of the total 
bvicl'^ct. 

This\vould lift the anmml income ceiling for free care to $6,900, but 
I will continue with my comment relating to the definition no^v in the 
bill, which would set the income ceiling at $5,500 to illustrate the 
l^roblem vchich I think still exists, even ^vcrc the definition in the bill 
to be corrected. 

The largest p,n*t of available funds would be allocated tor cmldrcn 
in economically disadvantaged families and they would have highest 
priority, in terms of availability^ of services. 

While we agree that fees foi seivice should be charged families above 
the disadvantaged income level, in accoidancc with income, there are 
about 10 million working wives with family incomes of $5,500 up to 
$12,000, and they represent nearly half of all working wives. (About 
15 percent of all working wives arc in families that are ‘ 'economically 
disadvantaged’^ according to the definition used in S. 1512, and 
about 38 percent are in the over-$12,000 family income bracket.) 

Families in the middle-incom'^ brackets, as 1 have stated earlier, 
cannot afford to pay the full cost of developmental child care services. 
This is recognized by^ S. 1512 bat their needs are given a considerably 
lower ]:>riority^ than those with lesser income. 

While in jirinciple this seems sound, it does not take the relative 
numbers within the two groups sufficiently^ into condiscration. 

Further, a nonworking mother in a two-parent family with a family 
income of $6,000 would have a far highei; order of entitlement to day 
care services for her ]:>reschool children, for instance, than a wcu-king 
mother who through her earnings lifts the family^ income from below 

$4,000 to $6,000. , . . . 

If the income level definition of the disadvantaged is raised to $6,900 
from the $5,500 level, it meets the problem I have raised in part, but 
not entirely. While about 28 ]:)ercent of all children were in families 
with total money incomes under $7,000 in 1969, 81 percent of all 
2-iyareut families in which the wife ^^'as a wage eariior, had family 
incomes of o\'er $7,000. So that we still have, wdiat I think, is a jn ob- 
lein in terms of the concentration of need just above the redefined 
‘'disadvantaged” level, especially^ among working mothers, whose 
number far exc- I the numbers of those acutely disadvantaged. 

I would urge some further considei*ation of this type of problem. 

(The great majority^ of working mothers who ai'o single jiarents 
would ceme within the scope of the definition of the economically 
disiidvui.aiged, and so would have the highest order of priority, which 
they should. Hence I have restricted my illustration to the problems 
]iosed for working wives.) 

4. The pj'ovisions with respect to prime sponsors and their responsi- 
bilities seem, in general, sound. But there are very serious difficulties, 
in our judgment, in the ]:>roposals for the establishment of local policy 
councils in every neighborhood, and in other subareas with a "com- 
monality of interest.” 
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We are in agreement that it is essential that parent involvement be 
maximized and that j>areiits shoulcl play the largest possible role. 
This is a vital goal. 

But the bill would require an election in ever^- neighborhood in tlie 
country of local ])olicy councils made u]:i of parents or their represent- 
atives who would determine, needs and ]n’ioritios, oncourago i^roject 
applications, and, on the basis of hearings in the neighborhood, 
decide which ai:>]:)lications should be recommended to the city or State 
child dovclojnneut councils for approval. 

Who would decide what a ‘hieighborhooch' is or a subarea of 
(commonality of interest? 

Who would conduct and monitor the elections? 

To hold literally hundreds of thousands of elections as a starting 
point for all further action with respect to project and program funding 
poses an overwhelming administrative task. , , 

Ultimately I would hope parents could play the full and decisive 
role envisaged in the program and which are so important to them 
and their children. However, the huge multiplicity of local councils 
l^roposed and the immediate and immense responsibilities assigned 
them pose very complicated problems. 

Elections on this scale, and the contemplated staffing of every 
local council, would impose vast organizational problems and costs. 

Could the armies of volunteers on the scale contemplated be so 
quickly recruited and trained not only with respect to the delivery 
of the prospective full range of services, but also as to what consti- 
tutes high quality service, and to all the financial and operational 
and administrative problems involved? 

Given a little more time, parents will and should become closely 
involved. But the bill requires that the neighborhood and other 
subarea councils be established and become operational before 
anything can really get moving, for at least one -half of the members 
of the citywide or county child development councils, which are 
assigned the key role at the city level, must be representatives of the 
ueighborhood local pjolicy councils. 

V/e would urge consideration of the initial establishment of councils 
on a much larger geographic basis than the proj)osed nieghborhood 
based councils, perhaps in some cases related to areas as large as the 
city or county, and coniposed of parents, other informed community 
leaders and representatives of the agencies concerned. 

This would make for the speedier action so imperative in the 
development of child development programs and services. 

From this starting point w^e could work toward the subsequent 
development of active parental participation and involvement at 
the neighborhood level. • i r 

5. We note that a provision of the bill which would provide funds 
for child development programs of private educational agencies and 
institutions raises a question of possible violation of the generally 
sound principle of separation of church and state. 

6. Inadequate consideration is, we believe, given by the bill as to 
how Federal standards are to be administered and enforced at the 
local level. 

This is one of the most difficult problems we confr^t. 

7. While it is indicated that there is to be a non-Federal share of 
the costs of programs through public or private funds, the extent of 
such financial responsibility is not clear. 
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8. While there are other important elements of the bill we might 
comment on, in the interest of time I will liro.it myself to only one 

additional matter. t , o j 

S. 1512 would enable any party dissatisfied with the becretary s 
action with respect to disapproval of applications, to file a petition 
for review of the action with the U.S. court of a^D peals for the circuit 
in which the dissatisfied party is located. it. 

We would suggest that consideration be given to the establishment 
of independent regional review boards for this purpose, with appeal 
to an especially established national child development body. 

Under the procedure suggested, it would be a year or two before a 
case could be heard and acted on. It also assumes our courts, over- 
loaded as they are, can cope with the specialized problems relating 
to day care. 

The proposed access to court review would be slow and burdensome, 
and would require a specialized knowledge of the problems involved 
which the courts do not have. 

In closing, may I express the hope that a wider measure of agree- 
ment be sought on the part of those most informed and concerned, 
with respect to an approach to the delivery of developmental child 
care services and programs which would be sound and expeditious. 

I am confident that public opinion will support large-scale appro- 
priations of the magnitude S, 1512 proposes, but I do believe that 
further work needs to be done to widen the area of agreement with 
respect to administrative and operational approaches. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to testify today. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mrs. Keyserling, not only for an 
excellent statement, but for your pioneering work in this field. 

I do not have to tell you that the data and the information needed 
in this field is very hard to come by, and we look forward to the 
publication of your information to help us further our understanding 

of this area. , . , i -n i u 

One of our key points seems to be this, that our bill perhaps empha- 
sizes the poor not too much, but as against working mothers who 
might be slightly over the poverty line. 

Do y^ou believe that the developmental child care is needed for 
those mothers as well, and that our bill should make that possible, 
perhaps with a sliding fee scale for those at the upper ranges? 

Would that be an accurate reflection of what you are saying? 

Mrs. Ke YSEBL iiN G. I am sorry. I did not hear that. 

Senator Mondaee. Would that be an accurate summary of what 

you are saying? ... , i i 

Mrs. Keyserling. Yes. I am not questioning the highest priority 

you give to the disadvantaged children. 

You are defining disadvantaged in a way'" that I applaud, not as 
those below the $3,850 income level, in the case of a family of four, 
which we now call poverty. • 

That is far too low as a level. Your level, defining economic dis- 
advantage is better, including families below the $6,900 income level. 

As I said, about 28 percent of all children are in families with in- 
comes below $7,000. 

Those are 1968 figures; they were the latest I could get. 

I think we could obtain the comparable 1969 income figures. I do 
have 1969 family income figures for the mothers who work, and 81 
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percent of the two-parent families in which the mothers work had 
incomes of over $7,000. 

Senator Mondale. Eigh tv-one percent of the working mothers had 
incomes in excess of $7,000? ... 

Mrs. Keyserling. That is right; that is family ir ome.^ 

Now, you see, if a mother does not contribute narnings to the 
family, as I remember the figures, roughly two-t ■ e two-pai ont 

familie.s in which wi^ es don’t work have over $ 0. 

Only 2 % percent of the f <milies with w^orL vi' es had famih' 
iicomes of under $3,000. 

Senator Mondale Which is why you say th( b_ rest answer to 
poverty is the worki: ^ mother. 

Mrs" Keyserling. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. So we have a national policy, which because 
of economic reasons, has produced a dramatic increase for working 
mothers, and now a family assistance program which may force 
poverty level mothers to work, and the result is that the children are 
sort of being left behind, as you described, in many different ways: 
Latch-key children under the care of minors, in bad conditions, others 
in terrible day-care centers. What will happen, what would be the 
long term repercussions of this policy, unless we begin to provide 
quality comprehensive day-care services to those children? 

Mrs. Keyserling. An increasing number of children will suffer 
irreparable harm the rest of their lives, there ^vill be no doubt, unless 
we greatly expand quality day-care services. 

When I look at the picture and see we have facilities today in 
licensed day-care homes and centers, for only 650,000 children, and 
note that there are 6 million children today of working mothers, and 
3K million children in poverty, then I realize how large a percentage 
of our children, how large a number are being very badly cared for. 

Senator Mondale. You estimate about 600 some odd thousand 
now in day-care centers? 

Mrs. Keyserling. Not centers only. There are about 650,000 
children in licensed homes and centers. 

Senator Mondale. Even those 650,000 places are not necessarily 
the quality kind? 

Mrs. Keyserling. I would say more than half are not quality. 

Senator Mondale. So even with that, let’s assume 600,000 places, 
as against an estimated need of somewhere about 9 million. 

Mrs. Keyserling. Plus all of the other children who should have 
it besides the children with working mothers and those who are dis- 
advantaged. Make the figure higher. 

Senator Mondale. If we just began with those two groups there 
are about 600,000 places as against the 9 million needed. 

Now, what age group is that 9 million children? 

Mrs. Keyserling. Those are children under the age of 6. 

Senator Mondale. Under the age of 6? 

Mrs. Keyserling. Yes; that combined number. It may be less than 
9 million because there is some overlap. 

Senator Mondale. How much of an overlap would you estimate, 
a million, or a million and a half? 

Mrs. Keyserling. It might be between 500,000 and a million 
overlap. 

Senator Mondale. Yes. 
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I believe that takes ca>re of it. 

Thank you very much for your most useful statement. 

STATEMENT OE DE. JAMES COMER, YALE CHILD STUi ' :E'''TER, 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Senator Mondale. Our next witness is Dr. James Cci r the 
Yale Child Study Center, Yale University, New Haven, Cr :m. 

Dr. Comer, you may proceed. 

Dr. Comer. Thank Vou. 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to testify eff the 
subcommittee. 

I would like to speak for several minutes on my feelings >^h-: the 

need for comprehensive child development program. 

I would like to read a statement, and then I \yould like to sa% .ome- 
thing about my experience in a school program in New Haven and the 
problems I encountered there, problems I think are the result of 
inadequate child development programs, and then I would Hkg to say 
a word about some of my experiences in foreign countries and what I 
observed there in the way of their interest in child development. 

A 6-year-old in the first grade today will be 35 years old — at or 
entering the most productive years of life — in the year 2000. 

To function as a mature, competent adult and responsible citizen in 
the 3^ear 2000 will requii’e the highest level of intellectual, psycho- 
logical, and social development ever required in the history of the 
world. 

If our children of today do not receive the needed developmental 
experience in sufficient numbers, every problem we are concerned 
about today — crime, hatred, alienation, an • er, rebellion, and so on — 
will be greatl^T” increased; probably be^mnd the level that a society can 
tolerate and thrive or perhaps even survive. 

Preparing our children for the year 2000 is not an ordinary challenge. 

Prior to 1900 most children grew up and lived in a world which was 
like that of their parents and their parents’ parents before them. 
Skills — intellectual, social, and psychological— required to train for 
work and pla^^ as adults were minimal to mode^^ite. Change was veiy 
slow. Since 1900 this Nation has passed rapidly from a horse and 
bugg 3 ’ society through the automobile age to the age of the jet and 
superjet. All of this has taken place in the lifetime of our present day 
senior citizens. 

Too many children born in 1900 and 1920 and 1940 were not pre- 
pared or permitted to function at their optimal level in the decade of 

the 1960’s. ^ . , 

Individuals and the society have paid a high price in mental anguish, 
social conflict, and cash dollars for the failure of the past. The challenge 
of the future is even more difficult. The cost of failure in the future 
can be societal decline and destruction. 

It has been estimated that by the year 2000 the planet Earth will 
hold more than 6 billion people and the United States will have a 
pojiulation of more than 300 million, people. 

It will take skillful use of scier-tific and technological kuo vvi Age and 
tools to feed, clothe, and house the people of the world. V: vn.i take a 
dramatic improvement in the udlization of our knowledge of d.evelc o- 





ment and behavior to make it possible for so many people to live 
together in relative harmony. 

It Can be done, but it will require as much effort and support to 
promote adequate human development as we now give to the promo- 
tion of the knowledge and tools of science and technology. 

In that regard vre have a National Institute of Health. We gener- 
ousl}" support research and development in science and technology. 
But we have badly neglected child development. We cannot continue 
to do so. 

In a short tinAC, scanning machines will be able to read any legible 
script or printing. T}’'pewriters may soon operate in response to the 
human voice. Over 15,000 farmers are already using computers to 
help them \vith bookkeeping and farm operations. Picture telephones 
will connect Hong Kong and New York. Fewer people will be able to 
produce and provide the goods and services we need. 

We cannot introduce large numbers of children who cannot meet 
the relationship and work and leisure time demands of the near future 
into the society and hope to survive. 

In fact we cannot really know all the demands of the future. For 
example, man has always organized his existence around work. We 
may only be “around the corner’^ from an age when fewer people need 
to work. We cannot be prepared for the vast implications of that age 
if we fail to meet the demands of this age. 

Regardless of whether we can predict the specific demands of the 
future or not, the way to prepare for it is to promote optimal develop- 
ment in as many of our children as possible. 

This will require the development of children capable of acquiring 
a wide range of skills, flexible and fair in mind and manner, and 
capable of change to be able to tolerate the many changes which will 
occur in their lifetime. 

All about us we see the fruits of the failure to prepare for the 
demands of 1971. Across town there are people in jail who could have 
been productive citizens. 

Our streets are made unsafe by youngsters and adults who very 
often were neglected, rejected, and abused. Many of our schools 
across the Nation are powder kegs. Many of our children ar on 
“hard drugs. “ 

Because of past social policy, a disproportionate number of our 
children in trouble belong to minority groups — black, Indian, and 
Spanish-speaking people. Like the relay runner who has dropped the 
baton, we must stop and pick it up — compensate for the past — or we 
will lose the race regardless of how swift we run. 

To meet the developmental needs of all our children, we need a 
comprehensive child development program. 

It must be adequately funded. It must not permit the child who 
grows up in a town with a low tax base to have less good development 
than one who grows up in a town with a tax base which can provide 
the needed developmental services. 

It cannot be made available to people who have withdrawn in 
hopelessness and despair, raising their nopes, and then withdrawn 
next year with cruel disregard for their feelings and fortunes. 

It must not ignore any age child, any income group, or any racial, 
religious, or ethnic groups. 
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Most of all, it must i rovide for tho involvement of parenis in ]^ro- 
^rams designed to pro: note the development of their children. Jiill 
§ 1512 addresses these ; oqnircments to the e.Ktcnt possible. 

’ The time is late. The time is now. There is no need nmre :mportaiit 
to voiir cdiildrcn, to my ehiklren, to the future of the Nation than an 
adequatelv funded comprehensive child dcvelopinent progra:ii. 

I am currently involved in a school program m the two mner-city 
schools ill New 'Haven. The tyjies of problems that come into these 
schools, I am quite certain, are the result of our fa, mire to provide the 
kind of child care programs that we need , . , f,,,. 

Mrs Keyserling mentioned the problem of fathers caimg loi 
children while mothers work. These fathers very often are sleeping a 
good period of the time, while the children are home. 

They are siblings who are. taking care of the children, who do not 
attend schools, sometimes because they are taking care of younger 
brothers and sisters. They feel abused, becaiise their time and then- 
play and their period of being children are being compromised by tho 
need to take care of younger brothers and sisters. 

Very often where families operate under such conditions, they are 

families in conflict. in- 

We see these children oming into schools, angry, rebellious, leeim,, 
exploited, having developed wa,ys of relating to adults, which are the 
result of living under difficult situations. i r , 

One youngster I am working with currently, was m several foster 
homes during the period in which he was in his early development. 
In one of those foster homes, he was tortured. Just last week he set 

fire to liis cat. . . 

I think that such conditions as this result from the unsupervised, 
difficult, neglectful situations which we allow our children to grow up 
in. It can only come home to us in problems much more dithcuit to 

solve at a later date. ^ 

The level of underdevelopment is fantastic, really unbelievable. VVe 
have children who come to school, who do not know them letters, who 
do not know directions, who are really very bright children. 

We have children who test retarded, but with some interaction with 
trained people who are concerned, some of these children turn out to 

be very Dright. .11 i* .uu 

The level of language development in schools we are working witn 

is greatly below capacity. i .1. 1 i • 4 . 

Within 1 year, once the program was stabilized, the achievement 
scores in math, in reading, more than doubled for the students in 
these schools. 

I think that it is really criminal. We realize that there are many 
children within that same city who could do just as well or better 

Avith minimal services. . . 

There are many children across the country who are not imriei 
conditions as good, or as supportive of their development as those m 

an urban center like New Haven. . . . i ^ 

There has been a great deal of criticism of teachers, and what they 
are doing for children. Yet we bring children, or allow children to 
come to school, who have lived under such difficult and extreme con- 
ditions. They are very often angry and alienated. 
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The demand the^^' put on teachers who are not prepared to deal 
with such problems, who have not been trained to deal with such 
problems, is really asking too much. 

We arc asking teachers to overcome the failure of the society to 
provide the kind of early experience that the children Jieeded, but it 
is not only child care, early child care programs that are necessary. 
As a child psychiatrist wormng with children of all ages, I have been 
called upon many times to interview children, to make a diagnosis, 
and to try to fir.d placement for children. 

I have called very often across the State of Coniiecticut, to ever 3 '^ 
residential treatment center I could find, and think of, and nobody 
could accept a child, and yet you find children who with just a bit of 
help, with a little assistance, could perform adequately. But these 
facilities are not available. 

I am on the Board of Pardons for the State of Connecticut, and I 
see many ^mung people, young men, who have been in jail 2, 3, 4 years, 
who are not criminal t^q^jes at all, who really were trying to cope, were 
trying to make it in the society, and we did not provide the kinds of 
support they^ needed. 

We did not provide the kinds of developmental facilities they should 
have had. Many of those people do not belong now in jails. They 
should be in residential treatment centei’s. We do not have enough of 
them. 

It was so diflferent when I went to Sweden, Israel, and England, to 
see the kinds of concern they^ have expressed for children. 

In Stockholm, there are supervised parks, so that when children 
come to play in the park, there are adults there to provide for the 
supervision they need. 

The day-care centers are available to a vast number of people. They 
feel they do not have enough, and yet what they have is far more than 
we provide for our children. 

Preference is given to the poor. Preference is given to families under 
difficult conditions, so that the unwed mother gets preference, rather 
than being ostracized, and unable to perform in the society, as so often 
happens here. 

I saw a school for children with an IQ between 50 and 70, which 
would ])ut most schools in this country to shame: the kind of equip- 
ment, the kind of staffing, the kind of morale, the kind of support, for 
children who, even functioning at their best, are not going to be able 
to hold the kinds of jobs we very often consider most important in 
this countr3^ 

I saw there with children of low intelligence the kinds of attention 
we do not give our most talented children. 

I think that we are very far behind. I think that we are going to pay' 
a very great price if we do not move very rapidly. 

I do not even know that we can move fast enough to meet the needs 
of a very short period: 5, 10 3 ^ears from now. The children who are 
growing to adulthood toda^^', who are in the schools today, are restive; 
they see the shortcomings of our performaneo and they want change. 
We are going to pay a high price if we do not bring that change, if we 
do not bring the opportunities for these children. 

1 would like to make one point about the neighborhood policy coun- 
cils. I am very much in agreement wdth many of the points that 
Mrs. Keyserling made. But 1 would like to stress the concern, partic- 
ularly, about neighborhood councils and community control. 
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The fact is wo simply do not trust an established government. We 
simply do not trust city hall. City hall has demonstrated time and 
time again that it has little interest in the development of black chih 
dren. It very often uses whatever comes to the community as a wa^" of 
increasing its control over the black community. 1 recognize the dif- 
ficulty — the administrative difficulties— in getting programs off the 
ground, where parents are involved. 

At the same time 1 think 1 am very much concerned about this 
problem, and 1 think that parents have to be involved from the 

beginning. • i i i -i 

If there is some compromise way to get communities mvolved, while 

making a better administrative arrangement possible, then 1 would 
agree to that, but I would like to stress this matter of trust, because 
I think trust is so terribly important. ^ i- i . 

Senator Mondale. Thank you for an excellent statement, i did not 
have time to go into some of the points that Mrs. Keyserling made. 

If one looks at the ESEA title 1 program, programs for migrant 
education, programs for desegregation, Indian education in’ograms, i 
think they have all suffered, and some of them would have been better 
off undone, because they did not begin with any appreciation for 
acceptance of the people being served. . . 

The tricks that arc played are limitless; segi’egated white swimming 
pools built under title 1 funds is a good example; white English teachers 
teaching Eskimos who cannot understand English is anoth^’. 

That IS repeated thousands of times with Puerto Ricans, Portuguese, 

Orientals, Mexicans. , . * 

It is done to all of them, and it reflects a very strong streak in Ameri- 
can life for the paternalistic guardian- ward relationship, where we 
do-gooders cany a j^rofound insult in our way of ignorance. ^ 

The whole school system in this country for white Americans has 
been based oii local control- — -community control except in the 
cities where nobody controls them anymore. The theory was that the 
parents knew what was best for their own children. But somehow, 
when it comes to poor folks or blacks, that concept changes, and that 
is why we have the strategy in here to try to twist that around, to 
begin first by tapping the enormous strength and power of parents 

themselves in the community. i i 

Now, there are administrative difficulties, but I do not think there 
are problems any greater than in the National Labor Act, which has 
run a very good program that is close to the workere. 

Second, I am increasingly convinced that we should not pass social 
legislation which does not have a legal enforcement remedy built 

into it. . . 

I have little confidence that any administrator can run a imograni 
alone. Even when he tries, bureaucratic resistance is so great. The big 
corporations of this country understood that a long time ago. They 
just go in and sue. The Auto Safety Division of the Department of 
Commerce has been sued, 1 think, a thousand times. 

They do not play around mth bureaucratic discussions and con- 
sultations. They would not dream of accepting an advisory committee 
as an alternative to a legal remedy. 

They just sue. Unfortunately, poor people cannot sue because tb^y 
cannot afford it. And that is one of the reasons these programs fail. 
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So we hope to build into these various programs remedies — usable 
remedies — that permit justice. 

We are trying to see that the law works the way it was intended. 

I know there arc administrative problems, but I do not think they 
comp are with the problems of really dealing with a power issue, and 
that is where you must begin. 

Would you agree with it? 

Dr. Comer. I would certainly agree with it. There is even evi- 
dence where parents become involved, they become concerned with 
the programs that deal with theh children, so that the children have 
such parents that perform better for their children rather than if they 
were not involved. 

Senator Mondale. They are proud of their parents. When parents 
get involved in schools, often as paraprofessionals, or teachers aids, 
I think the children feel they are more important. 

Dr. Comer. I think it influences. I think it has an impact on their 
self-esteem. 

It gives the children the feeling of being protected, wanted, and I 
think it is teriibly important that parents be involved and woiking as 
equej peers, people running the program. 

Senator Mondale. We have seen this, I think, in small teachers aid 
programs developed in OEO. 

There aie several good examples. I have talked to some of the 
mothers. They need the emploj-ment admittedly, and they upgrade 
their own career concepts, the esteem of themselves, and they (ill 
remarked that there was an improvement in the relationship with 
their children. 

For the first time the children thought highly of their parents. 

Welfare carries a tremendous stigma psychologically. 

Dr. Comer. It is terrible, I think as it exists, it creates the very 
thing that it is supposed to relieve. 

Senator Mondale. We have a remarkable program at the University 
of Minnesota, which encourages welfare mothers to go to college. 

There are 400 or 500 of these mothers in the university. 

Those mothers have a higher average than the average student. 

I talked to one mother with nine children, who is going through the 
program, doing very well. I said, how can you stand it. 

She said, ^'My children would not permit me to dro]) out; they go 
all over the community bragging about their mom at the university; 
they are proud of me.^’ 

You get an entirely different concept of welfare people once you 
meet them. 

Well, thank you very much for a most useful statement. 

STATEMENT OF DU. DAVID P. WEIKAET, PEESIDENX OF HIM- 
SCOPE EDUCATIONAL EESEAECH FOUNDATION, YPSIIANTI, MICH. 

Senator Mondal^. Our next witness is Doctor David P. Weikart, 
president of High/Scope Educational Research Foundation. 

Please proceed as you wish, your prepared statement will be printed 
in the record following your testimony. ^ 

Dr. Weikart. I would like to express my appreciation at being 
able to appear this morning, and have an opportunity to talk about 
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this important bill in terms of the growth and development of our 
children. 

I think I come to the committee from a very different background 
from others I have heard this morning, at least, because of my work 
and experience in the actual operating of programs, and in conducting 
work with youngsters as young as 3 months of age, with preschool 
Headstart, and currently in the Followthrough, grades K through 



three. . . . r i • i 

I think I also have another concern, which is that a piece of legisla^ 

tion sets up a condition, wliich will allow certain things to happen, 
and one of the problems AVe faced in the past, is that progiams have 
been set up, particiilarl 3 ^ in education, but in general, and our findings 
in the field have discovered they have been relatively ineffective in 
introducing the kinds of changes that were envisioned by the programs, 
of the legislation that initiated the programs. 

Indeed, it is almost to the point, in general, that we can have such 
a program as title I, Headstart, and perhaps even Folio wtluough for 
Followthrough may stand as a very distinct exception to this, that in 
general the programs were operated without any specific orientation 
or program effort, and in general do not seem to accomplish the goals 
they set out to accomplish, and in preschool, using that as an example, 
the things we find, it takes a very highly specialized project, run by a 
researcher or very clearly focused operation to produce any kind of 
major outcome, other than the general statement of goodwill, satisfac- 
tion of program, general feeling of comfoit about the children, and so 
forth, which are all good in and of themselves, but do not speak foi’ 
support for the large-scale fulfillments envisioned in the bill. 

The question then presents itself, if programs have had difficulty 
ill becoming effective in the past, are there some things which we have 
learned in the last several years that will allow programs to be more 
effective, and I think our feeling is a yeiy firm yes on that point. 

It is possible to operate a program within a variety of structures and 
operate them successfully. . i 

I think by way of summary, in preschool areas, we have come down 
to these trvo major issues, the necessity in an effective program of 
adequate planning, by the staff, and the provision of adequate super- 
vision for the staff. 




in education, supervision is regarded as an infringement on the 
expertise of the teacher. 

This also has been true in other programs where professionals have 
been involved, because supervision is often seen as a way of enforcing 
one personas opinion on others, and this is resented greatly, and yet 
without these elements, no programs work effectively. 

As we thought ahead, ho\y could one set up conditions that would 
help a program really^ function, and we have focused on four other 

elements. . >111* u 

One is a clear representation, or clear definition of the delivery by 
which tb'> program would be given to the children, or delivered to the 
community. 



Second is an adequate focus on staff training, where all personnel 
involved in the program are brought to a level of expertise, through a 
constant concern with training. 

Third, is the staff model, the idea of setting up a program; the 
process by which a staff works together and comes to the solution of 
the problems is perhaps more important than the particular activities 
which they undertake. 

The fourth point is the aspects of quality control. The need of each 
program to define some device by which we can get a daily reading, or 
monthly reading of whether or not the program is meeting its planned 

objectives. i i 

To me, this is the important four points, it seems relatively ele- 
mentary, and yet a program that I am connected with, we think these 
are the major things that are lacking, and have to be put in very clearly. 

I think that a special point that relate to my concerns, and is not 
represented in the oill, is the traditional concern in the bill to express 
the parental involvement and the parental decisions in the operation of 

the program. . r 

In talking to a woman in New York City, making a strong pitch for 
local control, she was a community representative from one of the 
local groups, and she was giving a very strong discourse on this point 

As we talked, I finally got her pinned down, and it turned out she 
represented the community of an area that included soine 27 schools 
and 40,000 children, and in an area such as I come from in Michigan, 
that is a whole county, and we would not put up with that as a defini- 
tion of local control, so when we get into the political ends of operations 
in programs, I believe it is necessary to see how it is to be interpreted 
in each local area. 

As an educator, my concern is not the political involvement, but the 
educational transactions that the parents get involved in. 

It may help to have the parents on the committees, increasing the 
prestige, but I am interested in changing the parents’ pattern relating 
to the child, and that could be accomplished only by getting him 
involved, and her involved in the actual education process with the 
child. 

If this means home teaching, that is an effective means, fine. 

If it means careful work in classrooms in the center, and that is an 
effective means, fine. 

But it seems to not be simply participation of political committees 
for operation of the center, nor does it mean the children being left out. 

I think a second issue, which I am very concerned about in the 
bill, there is no provision for qualitj^ control during the operation of 

the project. ^ i • 

Under the section which deals with the applications, there is not 
a statement concerning the need for some kind of management for 
quality control aspects that would bring the week by week, month 
by month pressure on the program to maintain standards. 

A third issue is that of training. The bill suggests the relationship 
of agencies conducting the program. 

It also suggests these be related to whole universities and com- 
munity colleges. . 

I think our concern is that we find these are not sufficiently power- 
ful for providing the necessary programs, that some new elements 
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need to be encouraged in providing credits, something that perhaps 
encourages an alternative in the way of training people. 

My fourth point is extreme gratefulness for the advanced tun ding 
built into this bill. As I work around the country in the various 
centers, no problem has received as much administrative and stair 
uncertainty and parental upset than the minute-by-minute delayed 
funding, which is currently experienced. The advanced funding pro- 
vided by the bill would permit professional operation. 

I think the only other comment which I would like to make is the 
tremendous realization that it takes a longer period, a long period 
of time to build the staff, to build the program excellence, and to 
come up with a quality program that is envisioned in this kind ot 

^ Ample time must be provided for evaluation to occur during the 
operation, but also at the end of it, and this requires an extended 
period of time, 5 to 7 years, which is not an unrealistic time dimension. 
If there are any questions, I would be glad to answer them* 

Senator Mondale. I believe you have done considerable work with 
home tutors. Would you comment on that strategy? ^ -.i. 

Dr Weikart. Our particular focus has been earned out witu 
infants under the Carnegie program, under their funding, and wth 
4-year-olcis, in conducting a home tutoring program, without the chil- 
dren coming to school. . i 

Also, in Follow through and Headstart projects, and with our own 
preschool work, we include home teaching as part of the schooL 

I think there axe several elements. One is the tremendous impor- 
tance of the home tutoring as a way of alloiving a teacher to {^corn- 
mod ate to the values in the home, and one of the prime issues which is 
faced ill working with disadvantaged families is the imposition oi 
white middle-class values, or black middle-class values. Home teachmg 
is one of the most effective ways I know of in avoiding that issue, be- 
cause you come into the home, after the appearance request, and you 
carry out things in the confines of her home in her territory, if you will. 

We feel home tutoring is a good way of meeting their needs, us they 
express them, rather than have them meet our needs. 

Senator Mondale. Have the workers been well received, and per- 
mitted to come into the homes, or has there been a high percentage or 

rejections? . . * n 4-t* 

'Dr. Weikart. An extremely low rejection rate. All ot the par- 
ents we were wox'king with, the}^ seem to feel that o^^ce we h^ve 
established that we are honestly concerned about their child as they 
are concerned, they are willing to accept us. I wouldsay our rejection 
rate over the last io years has run about 1 percent. We have had very 
minimal rejection. We welcome the opportunity for assistance. 

Senator Mondale. If wc succeeded in establishing a national pi'o- 
oram for early child care, for the poor and for the working mothers, 
vdiat would be the consequences for American society, what would be 

the consequences of not doing it? .it *n f n 

Dr. Weikart. I cannot really respond to that, but I wiU talk 

some from my own viewpoint. , * ^ i -.t. 

I think that the general trend we are seeing, particularly ivith 
teenage and young college students, is that a large portion are almost 
incapable, in the sense of coming into an organization and taking 
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effective steps to meet the problems they see. They cannot work 
within any kind of organization or plan an organized sequence of 
action. This problem suggests that there is a tremendous disillusion- 
ment on the part of these groups with the vvay things are. 

I think that the bill as such, as it is provided here, will give a basis 
for developing talents and skills for the very young children, allmving 
them to be more effective in their thought processes, a,nd the way they 
handle the world as they grow older; and I think it will make a highly 
significant change in the kinds of children we are educating, we are 
dealing with as teenagers, so I feel very strongly that this type of bill 
is long overdue; and despite the problems of implementing it, it should 

be done. ^ , i 

If we do not do this kind of work at this time, I think we can only 
anticipate greater problems, more rebellion, if you will, malicious 
destruction, random kinds of striking out as we are experiencing now, 
so I think the bill ■will make a substantial step toward at least effec- 
tively helping children grow in a more open, more secure fashion. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. David P. Weikart follows:) 
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A Statement on 

The Comprehensive Child Development Act 
of 1971^ 

David P. Weikart** 

Ivly own field of concern is early childhood education infancy, 
preschool, and early elementary grades. My particular interest is 
the design and application of special programs created to assist all 
children to realize their maximum potential. I am interested in accom- 
plishing this aim within the real life situations of the homv^. and the 
regular school as opposed to a laboratory or othei* artificial setting. 

The Comprehensive Child Development Act gives strong emphasis to 
creating the kind of climate and financing that would permit the rapid 
expansion of services to children. The bold potential of focused services 
through the Child Development Councils would seem to offer solid sup- 
port for the benefit of children. The bill clearly provides for services 
to children through their families supporting the basic mother-child 
relationship as the primary basis for the social and intellectual develop- 
ment of the child. 

My problem with a bill such as this is not the intent of the 
legislation, with which I am in full agreement, but with the potential 
that any such social and educational action program has for effectively 
meeting its stated goals. Perhaps the area of preschool education can 
serve as an example of the problem. 

From many points of view to ask that preschool education 
demonstrate effectiveness as treatment is naive, for we seldom ask 
this type of question about educational efforts. For example, while 
a number of states have adopted statewide kindergarten programs, 
one seldom hears of comparison studies of achievement rates between 
those children who had kindergarten, and those who did not. Yet the 
question whether preschool education makes a difference has been the 



^ Testimony offered before the Subcommittee on Children and Youth, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of the U. S. Senate, 26 
May 71. 

The writer is President of the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation, a private non-profit educational research foundation in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. He is a national sponsor in the Office of Child 
Development's Planned Variation Head Start project and in the Office 
of Education’s Follow Through project with educational centers in 
New York, Mississippi, Florida, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Washington. He has done longitudinal research on 
the effects of preschool education since 1962 with funding from the 
Office of Education, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Spencer 
Foundation. 
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stibject of much debate. For example, the demand that preschool 
education make an impact on later performance is the major issue in 
the current criticism of Head Start, and it is the major research 
focus of the Head Start Planned Variation Study being conducted by 
the Office of Child Development. What will be the evidence upon 
which to judge the impact of preschool experience ? AVill scores 
from standardized intelligence and achievement tests be used? Or 
perhaps scores from measures of creativity or problem solving ? 

How about indices of changed attitudes toward education and society 
in general or of beneficial effects on younger brothers and sisters? 

The lai:k of agreement on criteria is a major stumbling block to 
answering questions about the impact of preschool education, if, 
however, the criterion of scores on standardized tests is employed., 
a partial answer to the question of preschool effectiveness can be 
found in the research of the past decade. 

The research from special compensatory preschool projects 
all tend to support one specific conclusion: Experimental projects 
in which researchers have direct control of the curriculum, the 
operation of the project, and the research design seem to offer poten- 
tial fci- immediate positive impact in terms of their stated goals. Such 
projects can produce measurable )mpact on intellectual, academic, 
and social- emotional growth as long as four years after the preschool 
intervention. Preschool experience can make a differejice for dis- 
advantaged chil iren. Unfortunately I am speakirig only for special 
situations. The generally neutral findings from critical reviews 
point up the fragile nature of this conclusion when applied to the field 
of preschool education beyond special research projects. 

The dilemma that this bill presents, then, is that while it 
will provide outstanding basic services to rhildren and their families, 
w:ll It also provide the structure to create effective programs? Again, 
lot nis use an example from preschool research to illustrate the 
problem. 



Since preschool can make a difference under certain condi- 
tions, it is important to know if the wic? range of early education 
curJ’icula have differential impact on children. vVir.ilc it is unlikely 
that any particular program with a given orientation is more effective 
than any other similo.rly styled program, it would seem reasonable 
to assume that general approache.c rh^-et slgnincantly in their ability 
to help preschool children, 

fevv years ago, a review of pr esc. 0,00} research found that 
the few programs which were effective ir* obtaining immediate gains 
on intellectual measures and some indication of later academic 
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Success could be classified as Structured. “The conclusion is 
that preschool projects with the disadvantaged child must provide 
planned teacher action according to a specific developmental 
theory in which the primary goals are cognitive and language devel- 
opxment , , . The traditional nursery school methods . . . are 
ineffective in accomplishing the basic goals of preschool interven- 
tion with the disadvantaged child. *' While such reviews underscore 
the. ineffectiveness of Child-Centered curricula with disadvant . 
children, there is still tho question of which of the more stru- ~ c 
are most effective. 

In an effort to answer this question, t.^e Ypsilaiitt ^ 

Curriculum Demonstration Project was established in the fal 
1967. The programs selected were a Cognitively Oriented c — . urn 

and a Language Training curriculum. The Cogmilv ely Orien.,^- 
curriculum had been developed over the five years of the Ypsilar.u 
Perry Preschool Project. This is a carefully structured pro.^r: a 
based on methods of “verbal bombardment" of our own design 
principles of socio-dramatic play as defined by Sara Smilansky c^nd 
principles derived from Piaget's theory of itellectual develop, nent. 

Xixe Language Training curriculum was developed by Bereiter and 
and Engelmann at the University of Illinois. This is a task-oriented 
program employing techniques from foreign-language training, it 
includes the direct teaching of language, arithmetic, and reading. 

In order to complete the spectrum, a third program was established 
that would represent the traditional approach. This program, the 
Unit-Based curriculum emphasized the social-emotional goals and 
teaching methods of the traditional nursery school. 

Children in the curriculum study were functionally retarded 
three- and four -year -olds coming from disadvant aged families 
living in the Ypsilanti school district. They v/ere stratified according 
to sex and race and randomly assigned to one of the three treatment 
groups. Two teachers were assigned to each curriculum model 
after they had an opportunity to express a preference. They taught 
class for half a day and then conducted a teaching session in the 
home of each of their children for 90 ir.’nutes every other week. 

The home teaching 'vas executed in the same oxrrrculum .Ttyle as 
the r.lassioom program the child attended. Essential to the demon- 
stration aspect of the project was that all three programs had 
clearly defined weekly goals. The curr’*culum implementation 
followed a carefully planned pregAim designed independently 

by the three teams of teachers rc Ochieve the goals of their own 
curricula. This provision for teacher involvement was a crucial 
aspect of the overall project. 

Much «-o our surprise, each of the three programs did unusually 
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well on all criteria, greatly exceeding improvement expected 
from general habituation and rapport leading to better test taking 
ability. More importantly, the initial findings indicated no signi- 
ficant differences among the three curricula on almost all of the 
many measures employed in program assessment: several intelli- 

gence tests (average Stanford-Binet IQ gains in the three programs 
by three -year -olds of 27. 5, 28. 0, and 30. 2 points in the first year), 
classroom observations, observations in free pla-y settings, ratings 
of children by teachers and independent examiners, and evaluations 
by outside critics. These data were essentially replicated at the 
end of the projects 's second year. The basic conclusion is that the 
operational conditions of an experimental project are far more potent 
in influencing the cutcome than the particular curriculum employed. 

The curriculum is more important for the demands it places upon 
the project staff in terms of operation than for what it gives the 
child in terms of content. Specifically: 

1. Planning. Detailed planning for daily operation is 
absolutely critical. Experienced teachers can '’wing it" without 
plans by following routine practices which both they and the children 
slide into without trouble. However, the moment planning as an 
organized force ceases or diminishes in its central focus, program 
quality drops. Planning brings the adults in the program together 
and forces an integratiin of their ideas so that they respond with 
purpose to the children. It produces a forward momentum, a pacing 
to the program that creates novelty and excitement for the children 
33 well as the staff. It serves as a clearing house for interpersonal 
feelings that make the difference in how the staff relate to one another 
and the children. It produces in teachers a clarity of perception of 
each child, especially when part of the process is evaluation of 
completed curriculum activities. It provides a forum where the 
ide-.s generated by the method or theory being followed can be 
expressed and discussed to give an overview and total direction. 
Basically, it is highly satisfying to outline the major problems 
children face in dealing with the world as represented by the classroom 
and plan ways of facilitating the resolution of these problems. However, 
planning is also one of the most difficult things to ask of a teaching 
istdff . 



2. Supervision. While planning integrates the basic content 
and expression of the program, supervision makes it happen. 
Adequate supervision forces thp teacherj; to consider the central 
issues of their curriculum model Xt helps the staff to recognize 
when they are getting off the tracK or marking time. The supervisor 
gives direct assistance to the classroom team by underscoring the 
real problems in the classroom. She reviews the plans the teachers 
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pifepared and obf i^rves their implenientatioii ir. che classroom. 

The supervisor raise- questions for the staff about urogram opera- 
tion, planning, and g> eral functioning. She is the referee" for 
the many problems w..nln the team, bringing difficu.lt ies into the 
open rather than allo\ icg them to be smothered over; since genuine 
problems with children and among staff are the ba-sis for program 
improvement, to sm: ^th them over is to avoid the opportunity for 
development they pre ent. The s*opervisor provide, inservice 
training based upon t: knowledge she has gained fr :>m her classroom 

observations.. This ^ -aining can indue demoustrn .ion teaching and 
videotaping of key sons or activities. On the 'b-ole, the super- 
visor serves as the: -lance wheel in the operation of the curriculum 

model, maintaining .hrough supportive services, dedication, and 
knowledge the momentum that the staff has generated. 

In order to operate an .''Cfective preschool, then, the conclusion 
suggested by the findings of the Curriculum Demonstration Project 
is that any project must have an effective staff model which provides 
at least two major elements: planning and supervision. 

Prom our experience, then, we have found that the specific 
pxocedui’es employed by a program must be seen within the broad 
perspective of total program operation. It is not sufficient to simply 
adopt a particular curriculum model or a set of activities, expecting 
them to produce the quality of results desired. It is important to 
include at least four elements in addition to curriculum in order to 
produce effective programs. These are delivery mode, staff 
training, staff model, and quality control. 

Curriculum. The curriculum serves 1) to focus f'he energy 
of the teacher on a systematic effort to help the individual child to 
learn, 2i) to provide a rational and integrated base for deciding which 
activities to include and which to omit, and 3) to provide criteria for 
others to judge program effectiveness so that the teacher may be 
adequately supervised. It usually exists as a written body of informa- 
tion, often including explicit procedures to guide presentation of the 
information. 

At the present time there seem to be five t^eneralizations 
which can be made about the currlc^lnm* first, *?tructured 
curricula are more successful at achieving goals than non-structured 
curricula; second, broad cumcuU are equivalent and may.be used 
interchangeably; third, the curriculum is for the teacher not the 
child; fourth, a theory-based curriculum encourages staff involvement; 
and, fifth, the selection or development of a curriculum is a critics.! 
decision. These considerations suggest that for gi-eatest program 
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effectiveness a structured, theory-based curriculum which is 
acceptable to the teachers should be adopted, but within these 
broad restrictions there is far more latitude in the choice of 
particular curricula thi^n commonly believed. 

Delivery mode. The purpose of the delivery mode is to 
optimize the situation in which the curriculum is presented, 
both in terms of effectiveness and efficiency. Elements of the 
delivery mode include the people involved, both teachers and 
learners; the media used to present the curriculum; the place in 
which the learning occurs; and the time and sequencing of learning 
sessions. In a sense i- includes the physical aspects of the tradi- 
tional notion of "curriculum, but by viewing them separately from 
the curriculum content they can be more freely shaped for maximum 
effectiveness. 

Staff training. The purpose of staff training is to insure that 
staff acquire and maintain the ability to appropriately employ the 
particular curriculum selected for a program It can occur as 
preservice training, as on-the-job training, or both. Operationally 
the teacher training component translates to 1) regularly scheduled 
training time, 2) teacher trainers, and 3) training procedures and 
associated multimedia materials. Traditionally, the teacher training 
function has been handled almost exclusively by colleges and univer- 
sities. Currently, however, two circumstances make it imperative 
for local early education programs to conduct their own teacher 
training: first, most structured early education programs are so 
new that existing colleges and universities are not yet prepared t;o 
train the urgently needed teachers; and second, the "explosion of 
knowledge in early education necessitt’tes some form of continuing 
teacher education just to keep pace with new developments. 

Staff model. The staff model serves to encourage each 
individual program employee to be creatively involved in the total 
program operation. In an almost romantic sense, the human involve- 
ment of concerned teachers and staff is a key element in program 
success. Although "staff model*' can refer to formal administrative 
and staff organization of a program, in the sense described here 
iv takes the form of a set of operational guidelines. The concept 
of "staff model" is relatively new, and the full range of operational 
activities which might elicit active staff involvement is not yet clear. 
However, there are several promising techniques which have been 
used in past Ypsilanti programs: l)adequate opportunity for teachers 

to relate to individual children, 2) adequate planning of teaching 
sessions by teachers, 3) adequate provision of supervision for 
teachers, and 4) teacher involvement in creating and expanding the 
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curriculum. Each 2f these techniques helps to infuse and maintain 
the ’’spirit'* of a pr ogram. 

Quality j atrcl The purpose of quality control is to insure 
that program ooj^cti-ves are met. Quality control measures may 
either take the forr:: oz certain prescribed methods of routine opera- 
tion or of evaluatic::: zsing formal pupil tests and program reviews. 
Examples of methcz.z of operation to achieve quality control are stan- 
dards for the pla. az and supervision discussed above under staff 
model; examples of formal tests are outcome criteria measures such as 
intelligence and achievement tests; and examples of program reviews 
might be site visits by outside consultants. In most programs some 
combination of these and other quality control methods can be 
combined into a workable system to insure that program objectives 
are met. 

Although the five components have been presented as equivalent 
in many respects, the descriptions above reveal that they are qualita- 
tively quite different in form: the curriculum exists as written or 

multimedia materials, the delivery mode is an arranged set of 
situational circumstances; teacher training consists of a sequence 
of procedures with supporting multimedia resources; the staff model 
is a set of general guidelines for operation; and quality control 
consists partly of guidelines, like the staff model, and partly of 
specific evaluation activities. All of the components overlap con- 
siderably when translated into actual operation, so that presenting 
them in isolation is artificial in many ways. For example, teacher 
supervisors who train teachers also work toward staff model objectives 
and carry out aspects of quality control. 

For me, as an individual responsible for the creation of 
effective programs similar to those envisioned by this bill and for 
the implementation o: several model programs on a national basis, 
the bill rightly stresses the need for proper organization and program 
planning but fails to give sufficient attention to the problems of operation. 
From our experience it is the process of operation that creates 
effective programs, and the inclusion of the elements outlined above 
would greatly strengthen the probability of producing successful 
programs . 

There are several specific aspects of the bill upon which I 
would like to comment. First, there is considerable reference through- 
out the bill to parent participation in the organization, planning, and 
operation of the Child Development programs. One of the primary 
problems we find in field application of innovative educational programs 
is the desire to place parents in the politically powerful roles as 
envisioned by this bill without giving due recognition to the fact that 
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the kay element Ln participation i® the parents* educational 

role. This type of i- nvolvement is seldom mentioned and 

most difficult to ob: . -- practice. Maximum child development 
occurs, in my expe when the parent is the primary educational 

agent. The substiti' teachers or other professionals or para- 

professionals for tr "^rits cannot accomplish the objectives of 

the program, and oarents serve on committees will not by 

itself produce the a 'Lon in adult-child relations that is in the 

best interests of the , 4. 

Second, as ir-__ - be assumed from my interest in quality 
control as a component ci effective programs, I would urge that the 
programs operated under the provisions of this bill include systematic 
management review and evaluation of project effectiveness as necessary 
elements of all prograrrs. The fact that procedures for assessment 
of the broad range of s: .ial, physical, and cognitive developmental 
goals are not available :mderscores the need to devise appropriate 
measures and to suppo^r^ their development. There are ways, such 
as process observations, to judge the effectiveness of specific 
programs in reaching their stated educational and operational objectives, 
and these can be employed where valid measures of long-range, gen- 
eral child-development objectives are not available. The essential 
element is the accountability that a project must accept during each 
phase of its operation fz ' . r intensive quality performance. 

Third, training :.n the traditional sense of preservice and 
inservice education wilb have to be extensively altered to meet heeds 
of programming as envisioned in this bill. In general, the idea that an 
individual accumulsu^ credits leading to certification through artifical 
and time-limited cxr fences at a college or university will have to 
be examined critica. 7, What is needed, from our experience, is 
the development of cnosely supervised apprenticeship programs based 
upon the training of rri.if in actual bield conditions. This recommen<iation 
reflects the experience that there is frequently a vast gap between what 
the individual staff member has been "taught*' and what he has actually 
learned. Closer matching of the individual's learning experiences with 
the needs of the program would greatly enhance the effectiveness of 
the teaching staff and the program. This approach to training does not 
parallel the traditional college or university style of training. It must 
be accomplished over extended periods of time and be provided on site, 
and the focus must be the real problems and opportunities of the actual 
situation. The need for individuals associated with each project as 
on-site trainers, 1 nrocess whereby these trainers can themselves 
receive realistic as 'ice, the process of keeping the focus on the 

development of 1 le c:.,i -n while balancing the political demands of 
the center - - these 'her similar problems must be faced. This 
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suggests the need £oy a. broader definition, of training. We need 
new methods, and these will no doubt be at variance with the way 
colleges and universities have conducted teacher training up to the 
present. 

The last point I would raise is to comment with grateful thanks 
for the provision of Section 564 providing advanced funding for programs* 
In our experience, such a funding method would permit the development 
of far stronger staff commitment and program permanence. I cannot 
endorce it strongly enough. 

* It is important not only to look closely at a bill as significant 
as this but also to see it from a sufficient distance to appreciate its 
full potential. I don’t know that I can as yet fully understand all of 
its implications. What is very clear to me, though, is that the 
Comprehensive Child Development Act of 1971 can be the means for 
providing the kinds of adequate services to our children that have long 
been overdue* 
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Senator Mondale. Thank you, Dr. Weikart. 

The subcommittee stands in recess. ^ n oc « rv, n 

(Wheieupon, the subcommittee was recessed at ll:d5 a.m.; 
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